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\WE ARE GLAD to note that our contemporary, the 
\lining Investor, of Colorado Springs, has been suc- 
ce-sful in its attack upon dishonest stock operations, 
and that a jury sitting at St. Louis found the 
\Vernses and their associates guilty of using the 
United States mails for fraudulent purposes. Coming 

nm after the Letson Balliet episode, it is to be 

ped that this decision will deter others from the 
pestilential distribution of lures to get rich sud- 


nly in poor mining schemes. 


THEY HAVE GOT it in Maine—not the bubonic 
plague—but “another Cripple Creek”! A large ad- 
vertisement in the Westbrook Chronicle-Gazette re- 
tails the familiar story of a mineral belt, miles 
long, just seamed with true-fissure veins, with mil- 
lions of tons of rich ore in sight all developed re- 
cently by the herculean labors of six miners. “Ex- 
pert minerdlogists” have expressed their dictum and 


“expert mining engineers” haye advocated the erec- 
tion of a large plant. At a depth of 8 feet the ore 
assayed $7.50 per ton; at 15 feet, $14.51; at 32 feet 
$17.81, and the last assay return was $33.32—at 
which point, it is presumed, work was temporarily 
suspended pending the settlement of the currency 


question! 


R 


Some oF our friends in Eastern Massachusetts 
and in Maine will be interested in knowing that the 
problem of extracting gold from sea-water has not 
been given up. A British patent was recently issued 
to William Henry Martin for a method of pre- 
cipitating such gold in a “cheap, simple and effective 
manner.” It is not necessary to give the details 
here; we may say, however, that no mention is made 
of the insertion of amalgam in the precipitating 
boxes—the plan which Rev. Dr. Jernegan found so 
“simple,” and also so “efficient”—in selling stock. 


No. 7. 








IN ouR issue of February 7 we gave the text of a 
bill to amend the United States Mining Law, pre- 
pared by Mr, W. H. McKinlay, with some comments 
thereon. We are now informed that the bill has 
been introduced in the House of Representatives, 
and has been referred to a committee, the members 
of which are Frank E. Eddy, of Minnesota, chair- 
man; William Connell, of Pennsylvania; Carlos 
D. Shelden, of Michigan; Malcolm A. Moody, of 
North Carolina; Webster E. Brown, of Wisconsin; 
George R. Patterson, of Pennsylvania; Charles F. 
Scott, of Kansas; Charles H. Burke, of South Da- 
kota; Farish Carter Tate, of Georgia; Thomas L. 
Glenn, of Idaho; Caldwell Edwards, of Montana; 
John Wesley Gaines, of Tennessee; Alexander Bill- 
meyer, of Pennsylvania, and Mark A. Smith, of 
Arizona. It is to be hoped that the committee will 
take action soon, as the time remaining at the pres- 
ent session is very short. 


R 


The annual report of the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany will interest many. As regards costs, the fig- 
ures for blast furnace practice indicate the degree 
of efficiency attained. The total is only $1.05, which 
may be roughly subdivided as follows: Coke O15 
tons at $4.20. 63 cents; flux, 0.13 tons at 90 cents, 
12 cents; labor, 0.14 days at $1.52, 21 cents; coal for 
power, and other supplies, 9 cents. We are in- 
formed that the increased price of coke, due to the 


. activity of the iron market, has tended to raise the 


costs. With coke at the ordinary price of $3.20 per 
ton, the blast furnace expense would be in the neigh- 
borhood of go cents per ton. 

The Tennessee Copper Company is one of the few 
undertakings of which it can be said that the original 
scheme and the execution of it have both been car- 
ried out by technical men. Mr. Randolph Adains, 
formerly manager of the Central Mine at Broken 
Hill, Australia, Mr. J. Parke Channing and Mr. 
W. A. Heywood are entitled to the congratulations 
of their professional friends. 


R 


WE HEAR complaints in regard to the increase in 
the taxation of mines in Mexico, due in part to the 
greater value of a kilogram of gold as measured in 
silver. This has resulted in an addition of 20 to 
50 cents net per ton in operating expenses, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ore. It is a serious matter, 
especially as it comes at a time when Mexican 
mines are attracting so much foreign capital, and 
the Republic is feeling the consequent stimulation 
of all its industrial activities. At the present time 
a gold mine, situated close to the railroad, has to 
meet an amount in taxation, commissions and ex- 
pressage on its bullion aggregating about 9 to 10 
per cent on the value of its gross production. With 
greater distance from the railroad this deduction is 
proportionately augmented. It will be advisable for 
the mine owners in Mexico to organize so as to 
take concerted action with a view to bettering ex- 
isting conditions. Nothing can be done by individual 
effort, because the legislators are haciendados, whose 
property is in land and rancherias, which escape 
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heavy taxation. We sincerely hope that the Re- 
public will not repeat the old story—the killing of 


the goose that laid the golden eggs. 


R 


THE DECISION of the New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals, in the Hodge case, sets aside the in- 
junction granted by the Court of Chancery, and 
removes the last legal obstacle to the issue of $200,- 
000,000 bonds by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, to replace an equal amount of preferred stock. 
As the opinion of the Court has not yet been pub- 
lished, the grounds for the decision cannot be given; 
but they are, presumably, similar to those on which 
the decision in the previous case against the cor- 
poration. was based. 

It is reported that the United States Corporation 
will not take advantage of this decision, and that 
the issue will not be made. No official statement 
has been made on this point, but it is to be hoped 
that the reports are correct. We have heretofore 
pointed out the weakness of a policy which would 
substitute fixed obligations for stock in an indus- 
trial corporation. If the managers of the Steel 
Corporation realize that the proposed conversion 
will be a mistake, we believe that it will be in the 
end much better for the company. 


x 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS. 


The forthcoming meeting at Albany, beginning on 
Tuesday, February 17, promises to be very success- 
ful. A large number of members have signified their 
intention of being present. The papers announced 
to be read and discussed cover the usual wide range 
of subjects, but particular attention will be directed 
to the application of electricity in mining and metal- 
lurgy, this being appropriate to the place of meeting, 
where, in the vicinity, there are large electric instal- 
lations, the visits to which will form a notable feat- 
ure of the convention. 

Among those who will attend are several of the 
chiefs of the United States Geological Survey, con- 
tact with whom is always stimulating to men from 
the mines, and at this meeting, as at all similar gath- 
erings, there will be an opportunity for the informal 
discussions between men having kindred pursuits 
which is after all the most useful outcome of these 
pleasant occasions. 

R 
CONCENTRATION BY OIL. 


We have received a great many inquiries, from 
time to time, concerning the use of oil in concentra- 
tion. In this issue, and in that which will follow, 
we publish an authoritative account of the process 
at the hands of so well-known an engineer as Mr. 
Walter McDermott. We trust that his careful de- 
scription of details, both in regard to the principles 
and the mechanical application of the process, will 
prove serviceable to our readers. 

Oil concentration, like cyanidation, has suffered 
at the hands of some of its friends. It used to be 
said of the cyanide process when it first came out, 
that all you needed was a barrel of water, a chunk 
of cyanide and the ore to be treated—the process 
did the rest! There have been similar simple direc- 
tions offered for the application of oil to the concen- 
tration of ores and we are aware of numerous rough 
experiments made by individuals who were ignorant 
of the elementary principles which necessarily -e- 
stricted the application of the process. Many unsuc- 
cessful tests have been made in the West and else- 


where, partly because of incorrect methods were em- 
ployed and partly because the ores were radically un- 
Mr. McDermott states, for 
example, that old mill tailings and the weathered ma- 


suited to the process. 


terial of dumps, which are usually the first to be used 
in experiments of this kind, are not amenable to this 
In the end, like all metallurgical pro- 
cesses, concentration by oil has well defined limita- 


treatment. 


tions and the sooner we know them the better, be- 
cause we thereby prevent waste of energy in the 
wrong direction and hasten progress along the lines 
of possible advance. 


x 
ORE OUT OF SIGHT. 


In this issue we publish a useful contribution by 
Mr. Philip Argall, upon a matter which deeply con- 
cerns all mining engineers. The term suggested by 
him to cover the ore proved to exist in the workings 
of a mine can be contrasted with the definition 
brought forward by the council of the Institution 
of Mining and Metallurgy, London, in their circu- 
lar as published in our issue of October 18. It is 
very probable that Mr. Argall’s definition will elicit 
discussion on the part of others to whom the mat- 
ter is of practical importance. We trust this will 
be the case. While it is unlikely that every one will 
agree to use exactly the same terms, it is becoming 
evident, as the light of intelligence is thrown upon 
the phrase, “ore in sight,” that it not only fails to be 
descriptive, but it is misleading, especially to the 
average investor in mines who is apt to take it in 
its literal and most obvious sense. No word or 
phrase will exactly cover the varying degree of cer- 
tainty obtainable concerning the existence of a cer- 
tain amount of ore in a mine, or in the different 
portions of it, because in its ultimate significance 
only ore in the bins is “in sight”—that is, your ore is 
in sight when you have actually taken it out of the 
mine. This discussion, however, brings out very 
clearly the need for precision of language in mine 
reports, and whether an engineer uses one term or 
another he should always be at pains to explain 
just what he does mean. After all, the primary pur- 
pose of a report as made by a mining engineer is 
to,state facts as lucidly as possible and in terms 
which cannot be misunderstood by the person at 
whose request and expense it has been prepared. It 
is better to go into details of explanation than to 
mislead, unconsciously, by the use of terms which 
are capable of several shades of meaning. 


R 
RECENT PAPERS ON ORE DEPOSITION. 


Mining engineers are again indebted to geologists 
for illuminating suggestions concerning ore deposi- 
tion. The recent publication of the papers of Messrs. 
Kemp, Spurr and Weed, dealing with the genetic 
relation between igneous rocks and metallic ores, 
marks another important advance in a study which 
presents equal interest to the philosopher and the 
miner. 

A change has swept over the trend of scientific 
theory in regard to the origin of ores. Not long 
since we were transported with the idea of water 
action, now we differentiate in magmas. Time re- 
stores the balance of things. Ten years ago Prof. 
Posepny started a discussion which emphasized the 
importance of aqueous agencies in the distribution 
of ores; this was followed by an era of investiga- 
tion into underground waterways, the effects in- 
duced by surface drainage and the maintenance of 
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subterranean circulation by gravitative stress; this 
development of the science was fitly accentuated by 
the philosophic deductions of Prof. Van Hise, sip- 
plemented by the practical inference made on the 
subject of secondary enrichments by Messrs. En)- 
mons, Weed and others. 

During this period there were several investiga- 
tors who chafed under the undue prominence given 
to aqueous agencies,and demurred to the obvious 
neglect of a fundamental factor in the genesis of 
ore-deposits—a factor long recognized by the miner 
in his proverbial fondness for “porphyry” as a fa- 
While our 
American authorities were waxing enthusiastic over 
the work of Posepny, Prof. Vogt was making a care- 
ful inquiry into the differentiation of rock magmas 
and had come to the conclusion that the normal ter- 


vorable association for rich mines. 


restrial water circulation played a minor part in 
the primary origin of certain deposits, however 
much it may have affected their later concentration, 
from such portions of the magma as were rich in 
metals, along the contact with sedimentary rocks. 
When Prof. Van Hise elucidated the principles con- 
trolling the underground circulation of waters near 
the earth’s exterior as the determining factor in the 
great process of ore formation, Prof. Kemp pointed 
out that the greater number of deposits of gold, 
silver and copper ores, as known to-day, are near 
igneous rocks with which he believed them to be 
genetically connected. A discussion arose between 
Professors Van Hise and Kemp which served a most 
useful purpose and was followed with keen interest 
by the mining fraternity. 

Before this interesting controversy occurred Mr. 
J. E. Spurr, in his examination of the Yukon Dis- 
trict, in Alaska, had become impressed with the 
evidence of ore-segregation afforded by a series of 
closely related rocks in the Forty-Mile region, and 
in his report, published three years ago, he an- 
nounced a radical departure from accepted views by 
describing the gold-quartz veins of the Yukon as the 
end-product of rock-segregation. This he explained 
as the result of a progressive increase in silification, 
by means of which a basic hornblendic granite 
passes into a quartz feldspar rock, termed “alaskite” ; 
the changes continuing until the alaskite resembles 
a quartzite and is only distinguishable from a typical 
quartz-vein by small porphyritic crystals of feld- 
spar. Mr. Spurr holds that certain gold-bearing 
quartz-veins in the Yukon have originated by a pro- 
cess of magmatic segregation, and that they repre- 
sent merely the siliceous extreme of the process, th: 
final stage of which is marked by a magma so at- 
tenuated as to be described as highly heated wat« 
heavily charged with silica and other mineral mat- 
ter, including gold. 

These theories have been a stimulant to wide 
spread observation. In the earlier part of last yea’ 
Prof. Joseph Barrell published the result of his re- 
searches into the physical effects of contact meta- 
morphism, affording thereby certain data concern 
ing the liberation of enormous volumes of gas due 
to the effects of igneous masses upon the sedimen 
tary rocks which they penetrate. He gave also in 
formation concerning the mineralogic changes in- 
duced by metamorphism, affording valuable hints 
which other geologists have not been slow to utilize. 
Mr. W. H. Weed, the indefatigable observer that he 
is, has applied the views of Vogt and Kemp to par- 
ticular occurrences of ore which he has examined, 
with the result—among others—that he has eluci- 
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dated the particular conditions which render the con- 
tacts of igneous and sedimentary rocks such a fa- 
This he has found 
to arise from the fact that the sedimentary strata 


yorable locus for ore occurrence. 


are made porous by thermal metamorphism, which 
raay be compared to the results produced by burn- 
ng a clay into a brick. Finally, Prof. Kemp has 
followed up his argument for the derivation of ores 
directly from a magma and has pointed to the ac- 
tivity which vulcanism is apt to give to thermal cir- 
His discussion of the distribution of the 
cround-water in mining regions draws attention to 
the confused ideas concerning water distribution un- 
derground, a confusion due, we believe, to the fact 
that the ground-water level is artificially depressed by 


culation. 


shafts and other mine workings. 

The papers recently presented to the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers and published in ab- 
stract in this JouRNAL, will, we trust, incite mining 
engineers to collect new data so that thereby they 
may make adequate return for the assistance which 
the geologists have undoubtedly given them by these 
recent additions to the literature of a subject, of 
which it may be said that talk cannot wither nor 
writing stale its infinite variety. 


ys 
MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The metal markets generally continue strong, and 
but little change is to be reported, during the week. 
The demand in almost all lines show no present 
sign of abatement. 

Copper continues to sell well at current prices and 
There is still a 
scarcity of metal for spot delivery and most produc- 
ers are sold up for some time ahead. Orders from 
abroad also continue to come in very freely. 


slight advances are to be noted. 


Tin continues to fluctuate, but recent changes in 
prices have not been great. The statement of pro- 
duction and consumption last year, given on another 
page, shows that the surplus of the metal is neces- 
sarily very small and that supplies are not increas- 
ing materially. ‘ 

Business in lead continues steady and at unchanged 
rates. The consumption continues large. 

Spelter remains firm and there appears to be no 
falling off in the demand. Reports are current that 
the United States Steel Corporation has been nego- 
iating for the control of the Lanyon smelters; but 
these rumors do not seem to be based on definite facts. 

Silver shows no material change, the demand being 
about the same. The speculative interest in London 
has been doing little and apparently the Mexican pro- 

osal will have no serious effect upon prices, at any 

ate for a time. , 

It is announced that Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell 
niversity, Edward Brush, of the American Smelt- 
ng and Refining Company, and Charles A. Conant, 

f the Morton Trust Company, New York, have ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Mexican Government 
‘oO meet and confer with a committee recently ap- 
pointed by President Diaz to study the monetary sit- 
uation of that country. 
early in March. 


They will go to Mexico 


The iron and steel markets have been somewhat 
more active and buying for the second half of the 
year has been recently on a considerable scale. Mak- 
ers of pig iron are still embarrassed by, the short- 
age of coke and difficulty in delivery, resulting from 
the bad condition of the railroads, and steel mills are 
consequently delayed in their work. The demand for 
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steel billets is quite active, but has been mostly sat- 
isfied with foreign material, which is selling better 
than for some time past. 

In finished material the greatest activity is in 
structural steel, but buyers find some trouble in get- 
ting definite assurances as to delivery on new or- 
ders. Agents for foreign material are quite active 
and it is possible that some important contracts may 
go abroad. 

The Western coal trade continues thoroughly de- 
moralized by transportation conditions. The rail- 
roads are still behind, everywhere, on deliveries and 
local dealers are embarrassed accordingly, while 
manufacturers find it difficult to get supplies as 
they are needed. 

The protracted struggle between the mine oper- 
ators and miners of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and West- 
ern. Pennsylvania to determine the wage scale for 
the year beginning April 1, has been settled by the 
sub-committees appointed at the Indianapolis con- 
vention. The settlement is a compromise, the min- 
ers gaining a substantial increase for pick and ma- 
chine mining, and for day labor. The operators 
granted a slight reduction in the differential between 
pick and machine work for certain fields, but suc- 
cessfully resisted an attempt to establish a universal 
run-of-mine system of payment in the competitive 
field. The operators very strongly opposed this last 
demand since the run-of-mine system in vogue in 
Illinois has caused and encouraged careless work and 
wasteful mining. The settlement of the points of 
the issue without a strike is a matter for congratula- 
tion, though it means higher prices for contract coal 
Doubt- 
less also this granting of higher wages to bituminous 
miners will be considered by the Anthracite Arbitra- 
tion Committee in its decision on the points at issue 


to consumers than were made a year ago. 


before it. 

The Seaboard bituminous coal trade continues to 
feel the effects of the large importations of English 
and Scotch coal, which have greatly reduced specu- 
lative prices. The situation as regards domestic 
coal shows little change. Car supplies continue poor, 
with apparently no prospect of any improvement. 

In the anthracite trade, production is extremely 
heavy and the market is beginning to get on a 
strictly weather basis. Prices of coal produced by 
the independent operators have been down to $5.25, 
f. o. b. New York shipping ports as compared with 
$5 by the railroads. 


tors have already renewed agreements with the 


Some of the independent opera- 


railroads, finding it of more advantage to have the 
latter sell the coal on a basis of 60 per cent of the 
tidewater price, than to compete for business under 
present conditions. 


DISCUSSION. 





Readers are invited to use this department for the discus- 
sion of questions arising in technical practice or suggested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL. 





SECONDARY ENRICHMENT AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


Lo the Editor: 

Sir.—The contribution of Mr. Charles J. Moore 
on this subject, published in your issue of December 
27, indicates that there is no uniform horizon with 
which this copper concentration can be identified. 
In this connection it would be interesting to learn 
what is approximately the depth at which the 
ground-water. level occurs in the Blue Bird, Last 
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Dollar, and other mines to which this occurrence of 
gray copper is referable. 

According to the observation of geologists who 
have made a study of these phenomena, the ground- 
water rarely extends deeper than 1,200 to 1,500 ft. 
from surface, and such exceptions as occur are due 
to faulting, displacement, etc. Since the ground- 
water in most instances coincides very closely with 
the zone of secondary enrichment, it follows that a 
depth of 15200 ft. to 1,400 ft., at which depth these 
copper deposits have been noted in some mines of 
Cripple Creek, must be quite near if not already 
below the limit of the ground-water. But as, in 
this district, there exists a volcanic complex in 
which there is found abundant evidence of succes- 
sive fracturing, its ground-water level would natur- 
ally admit of irregularities, and may have been 
complicated by dynamic movement. 

Returning to the subject of the source of the cop- 
per of these concentrations and the difficulty in find- 
ing any residual copper minerals in the upper parts 
of the veins with which the copper enrichments are 
associated (which difficulty Mr. Moore remarks), I 
may mention that a case has come under my ob- 
servation where copper concentrations in a vein 
which was not in itself copper-bearing, were trace- 
able to ingress of copper-carrying solutions into the 
main fissure from a system of cross-veins. Whether 
this note may throw any light on the example un- 
der discussion or not, the records of the ore pur- 
chased by the United States Reduction and Refin- 
ing Company, quoted by Mr. Bancroft, showing 
only .0039 per cent copper contents, would seem 
to be adequate proof that the telluride ores of Crip- 
ple Creek contain copper in very small proportion 
and goes to prove that some mineral of copper is 
accessory to the mineral contents of some of these 
veins. And it seems to me that inasmuch as the cop- 
per zone, as far as it has been developed, is local- 
ized to parts of two or three mines, these deposits 
of copper need not imply more than traces of cop- 
per as originally present or occurring in the overly- 
ing rock mass, to which rock mass and beyond 
what is now the surface must be added the concen- 
tration from the previously superincumbent rock 
which has been removed through gradual erosion 
and denudation in the interval of time between 
the formation of the original ore deposit and the 
present day. In this manner very inconsiderable cop- 
per contents, hardly enough to be discernible in the 
ordinary way, would be sufficient to form the source 
of more extensive concentrations than have been so 
far developed in the Cripple Creek District. And 
even presuming the extension of the copper zone, 
which is a new feature of deep mining in Cripple 
Creek, these deposits may be proven to be a true 
case of secondary enrichment that is at the same 
time merely incidental to the gold-tellurium vein 
system as a whole. 


Forses RICKARD. 
Denver, Jan. 28, 1903. 


METALLURGICAL PROGRESS AT KALGOORLIE, W. A, 


To the Editor: 

Sir.—I have read the article by Mr. Alfred James, 
in your issue of January 3, with much interest. May 
I be permitted to offer some comment? 

The reduction of cost on the principal mines 
has resulted in a general minimum of 2lis. 
($5.10) for actual milling and extraction of the 
ore, although Mr. Marriner of the Main Reef has 
claimed to have reduced the costs to 18s. 
($4.32), but at this mine the three Edwards roasters 
in use are treating an average of 20 tons per 
roaster per day as against 12 to 15 tons per day at 
the Great Boulder Proprietary and Kalgurli Mines. 
This is owing to the fact that the lode on the Main 
Reef contains a smaller percentage of sulphur than 
the mines north of that line. The other roaster in 
the mill, which is of the vertical turret type, with 
hand rabbling, is treating an average of about 40 
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tons per day, at a far greater cost per ton than the 
Edwards roasters. 

The Diehl process at Hannan’s Brown Hill, Lake 
View Consols and Hannan’s Star had not, when I 
left the district, proved itself a success, as the loss of 
telluride dust during classification in the spitzluten, 
I was informed, was very considerable, although their 
extraction was claimed to be go per cent. The actual 
cost of the chemical mixtures must have been very 
high during the summer months owing to the neces- 
sary purchase of considerable quantities of ice. An 
experimental treatment of 1,500 tons of Golden Link 
ore at the MHannan’s Star in February and 
March, 1902, was not by any means a_ success, 
as a correspondent informs me that the extraction 
did not exceed 70 per cent, and as the material treated 
was collected from existing dumps on the Link sur- 
face that had been there for something like eighteen 
months, and therefore more than partially oxidized, 
the extraction should have been greater. On the 
Lake View Consols the Diehl process has been in- 
stalled and additions'to the plant were being made 
when I left. 

Referring to the form of agitator employed, i. <., 
with radial arms on a vertical spindle, I notice that 
Mr. James states that the raising gear is rarely usec 
in practice. If this is so, how is it that it has been 
deemed necessary in all the mines, with one excep- 
tion, i. e., Hannan’s Star, to devise a gearing on the 
old agitation vats to enable the mullers to be raised ? 
In practice it has been found that owing to the 
high percentage of sulphate of lime in the ores there 
is a tendency to cake. If there is any acci- 
dent the agitators are stopped, and on one oc- 
casion I witnessed the extraordinary  opera- 
tion of blasting an agitator vat clear of the accu- 
mulated pulps which had caked and set in the vat. 
Thus it is absolutely necessary to provide for the 
raising of the mullers in all of the agitation vats. 
The general experience in Kalgoorlie has been that 
the multi-bottomed spitz-kasten is far superior to 
the single large conical settling vats as used in South 
Africa, and I do not think that this system will be 
changed. 

The system at the Horeshoe, recently initiated, 
of filling the filter-presses by plunger pumps, has 
resulted probably in a cheapening of the mechanical 
process as compared with the use of compressed air, 
but a correspondent informs me that the wear and 
tear on the pumps, in the forcing of the slimes, con- 
siderably qualifies this reduction on cost, and there 
is also another factor that I think would militate 
against the universal use of pumps for this pur- 
pose, in that the cakes formed in the presses are less 
homogeneous than when forced in with the steady 
pressure of compressed air through montejus. 

Concerning the Riecken process, the great fault 
of the South Kalgurli plant was the fact that the large 
U-shaped vats employed were of too unwieldy a 
nature to do economical work, and the intermit- 
tent process of filling and refilling, such as was in 
vogue. is a drawback to all such _ processes; 
but there is a new device, now, I believe, being 
patented, for making the process a continuous one, 
and as in the Riecken process the electrical precipi- 
tation and amalgamation was greater than could be 
obtained by pan or plate amalgamation, I expect 
that the continuous process will be more successful. 


E. Barton HAck. 
Denver, Colo., Jan. 20, 1903. 


CyANIDING CupRIFEROUS GOLD OREs. 


To the Edttor: 


Sir.—I have noticed in your issue of January 17 
a communication from H. Hirsching, of San Fran- 
cisco, reflecting severely and unjustly on Mr. Ber- 


_tram Hunt's process of treating cupriferous gold 


ores by cyanide. 

Mr. Hirsching refers to his book on the Ammonia 
Process, pages f4 and 36. On the first he gives a 
specification of United Statgs Patent No. 656,544. 


Mr. Hirsching errs, I do not care to say willfully, 
in stating in his rambling, vague description of a 
process of treating ores for copper by ammoniacal 
solution, that he anticipates Mr. Bertram Hunt’s 
effective method of extracting gold from ores con- 
taining copper by means of employing ammonia and 
cyanide both in the same solution. 

It will be noticed on inspection of Mr. Hirsching’s 
book that he does not discharge his tailings until the 
ammonia is removed; he describes as follows: “All 
the available copper is thus washed out, and if the 
ore body does not require steaming to recover the 
retaining ammonia, the tailings may be discharged.” 
After some further description he says: “Ores 
treated according to my hereinbefore described pro- 
cess can then be leached with a cyanide solution to 
recover the precious metals, as all the metals having 
a disturbing action on the cyanide compounds are 
removed, or rendered innocuous. Also the precious 
metals, on account of the previous treatments, will 
dissolve much more rapidly and a much more con- 
centrated cyanide solution can be employed, and ac- 
cording to the ordinary cyanide method, the solution 
obtained by such leaching is preferably treated by 
electrolysis for the recovery of precious metals, as 
the concentrated state of such a solution reduces its 
resistance.” 

On page 36 Mr. Hirsching gives a description of 
how he treats what he terms “refractory ores” in 
the laboratory. He says: “Weigh out one assay- 
ton of ore and treat it with a dilute solution of am- 
monia or with the above mentioned different salt 
solution first, dissolve in water, and if some metal 
salts remain undissolved, add then a dilute solution 
of ammonia, wash and leach with cyanide of potas- 
sium or amalgamate it.” 

It will be noticed in this, as well as in the fore- 
going statement that Mr. Hirsching did not in the 
slightest degree contemplate treating cupriferous 
gold ores with an ammoniacal solution containing 
cyanide of potassium. He first removed the copper, 
then steamed or washed, and finally treated it with 
a cyanide solution, in which he does not specify the 
employment of any ammonia. 

The novelty of Mr. Hunt’s invention consists in 
his recognition of two facts: first the protective in- 
fluence of ammonia for cyanide when together in 
the same solution, and in contact with copper min- 
erals. Or, it may be put differently, that Mr. Hunt 
was the first to recognize that in a solution contain- 
ing ammonia and cyanide of potassium, the former 
has a greater affinity for the metal; secondly, Mr. 
Hunt has demonstrated in his bulk experiment tests 
that when a solution of cupric-oxide is dissolved in 
ammonia containing less cyanide than will combine 
with the copper, then a cupri-cyanide of the alkali 
is formed which exerts solvent action on the gold 
equal to that of cyanide of potassium itself. He also 
recognized the oxidizing effect of a solution of 
cupric-oxide dissolved in ammonia. 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that Mr. Hunt’s 
process, which has been duly patented, has the merit 
of novelty, and that it in no way interferes with 
the claims in Mr. Hirsching’s ridiculously worded 
and over-comprehensive specification. 

Louis JANIN, Jr. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 31, 1903. 


METALLICS. 





Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 
this department by sending si milar material. 





Criticism rarely succeeds in being both penetrat- 
ing and polite. 





Science is nothing but trained and organized com- 
mon sense. 





The minimum interval of rest which should he 
allowed a stamp, on striking the die, is one-tenth 
of a second. If the speed of dropping is such as to 
give a less interval, then breakages will occur, be- 
ginning with the arm of the cam. 


The object of a cam, in a stamp-mill, is to con- 
vert uniform rotary motion into a uniform lift; 
the curve to be given to the face of the cam, in 
order to do this most efficiently, is one of the in- 
volutes of a circle, the radius of the circle being 
equal to the horizontal distance between the axis 
of the cam-shaft and that of the stamp-stem. 


The practice of hardening steel dates back to the 
remotest antiquity. Homer, Pliny and Lucretius 
refer to the hardness imparted to iron taken from 
the forge and plunged in water. The ancient Egyp- 
tians heated meteoric iron in the forge at a tempera- 
ture somewhat below the melting point until it had 
absorbed enough carbon from the fuel to give it 
the requisite hardening properties, and then fash- 
ioned their weapons and tools from the metal thus 
obtained. . 





“Rolled Gold” is a cheap substitute for solid gold, 
used for jewelry, and consists of brass covered on 
one side with a thin coating of gold of any of the 
recognized standards. it is made by brazing a thin 
plate of gold on to a thick plate of brass, and then 
rolling the ingot out into thin sheet, from which 
the articles are manufactured. The gold covering 
may be of any quality or thickness. Gold of 9 to 
10 carat is the usual quality, but better qualities are 
also extensively used. In the best qualities the gold 
is sufficiently thick to bear engraving without cut- 
ting through into the base metal. “Rolled Gold” is 
mostly of German origin, but it is also manufac- 
tured to a considerable extent in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Before being placed on the market, articles of 
the poorest quality of rolled gold are “dipped” in 
order to improve their appearance, but the thin coat- 
ing thus obtained soon wears off. 





When the brass is covered with gold on both sides 
it is known as “filled gold.” Watch cases of filled 
gold are made in America, and in Birmingham, 
England. The advantages of “rolled” and “filled” 
gold over electro-gilded articles is that the coating 
of gold on the former is much harder and thicker. 





It is beginning to be recognized that industrial 
warfare is no better a regulator of business than pri- 
vate warfare is of social intercourse, and it is this 
feeling that has led to the organization of labor on 
the one hand and to the organization of capital on 
the other, labor seeking to reduce its hours and in- 
crease its earnings, and capital, which is crystallized 
labor, striving to prevent the dissipation of that 
which it has so laboriously gathered. Each is 
wrong in its aims when it seeks exclusive domina- 
tion; both will be right when they learn that they 
are forces which must work in harmony to carry 
out the ancient command to subdue and replenish 
the earth. Strikes and trusts are the clumsy at- 
tempts of the giants, Labor and Capital, to carve 
out each a world on which he shall be sole lord. 
Co-operation will be the form in which they will 
work together when they realize, as they are coming 
to do, that as enemies they can only harm each 
other while as allies they are masters of the world. 





THE CANADIAN MINING INSTITUTE. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Mining In- 
stitute will be held in the clubroom of the Windsor 
Hotel in Montreal, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, March 4, 5 and 6. Some thirty papers have 
been received and promised for this meeting, and 
a large attendance is expected. Some subjects of 
importance are to be brought up, and there will 
probably be some very interesting discussions at the 
meeting. We hope to give the full programme at 
an early date. 

A meeting of the British Columbia Branch of the 
Institute is to be held in Victoria, B. C., during the 
first week in April. The British Columbia Min- 
ing Association will meet in conjunction with the 
Branch at that time. 
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CAPT. WILLIAM E. PARNALL. 


By Our SpecraL CorRESPONDENT. 

Capt. William E. Parnall, superintendent of the cop- 
per mines of the Bigelow syndicate, one of the most 
prominent mining men in the Lake Superior copper 
district, died February 4 at Calumet, Mich., of can- 
cer of the stomach. Afflicted by an incurable malady 
for more than six months past, Capt. Parnall fought 
death unflinchingly, displaying the same unfaltering 
courage that was exemplified, more than 40 years 
ago, when he fought the prize bully of Ontonagon 
County, from morning until evening, winning a bat- 
tle that had perhaps no equal for sheer pluck and 
doggedness from a man who was easily his physical 
superior. 

Capt. Parnall, like many of the men who have 
aided in building up the Lake Superior copper min- 
ing industry, was a Cornishman. He was born 
June 3, 1839, at St. Austell, Eng. During his early 
boyhood he attended a private school, and at the age 
of 13 entered a boarding school, where he pursued 
his studies for two years. At the age of 15 years 
he commenced to earn his own living. He first se- 
cured a position in Buckler’s tin mine, and worked 
for some time there, and at various other mines near 
by. For a short time he shipped as a cabin boy ona 
sailing vessel, but soon returned to the mines, work- 
ing with the shaft-men, so that he might learn the 
operation of the machinery. 

In the autumn of 1857 he came to the United 
States, hoping to better his condition. He located 
first in South Carolina, working for a short time on 
a railroad tunnel, after which he was employed for 
18 months in the coal mines of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. Next he worked as a shaft-man in a coal 
mine at Scranton, Pa. About this time the copper 
deposits of the Lake Superior region were attract- 
ing considerable attention, and Mr. Parnall, with 
many of his countrymen, moved to that section. 

Locating at Rockland, he worked in the National 
Mine, now closed, for two years, being made captain 
in that period. On leaving the National he took a 
position as mining captain at the Franklin Mine at 
Hancock, Mich., continuing in that capacity for 
eighteen months. He was next engaged as superin- 
tendent of a coal mine in Rhode Island, where he re- 
mained for two and a half years. He appreciated 
fully the value and possibilities of the Lake Superior 
copper deposits, however, and returned to that re- 
gion as soon as he closed his engagement in Rhode 
Island. 

In 1873 Capt. Parnall was made mining captain of 
the Phoenix Mine. Previous to that time the mine 
had produced a large amount of copper, but was run- 
ning behind, owing to mismanagement. In 1874 
the mine netted $24,000, and in 1875 a net profit of 
$55,000 was secured, in addition to expending $20,- 
000 on surface and underground improvements. In 
1876 the net profit, after providing for operating ex- 
penses and doing considerable development and con- 
struction work, was $i07,186. It was in this year 
that the mine paid its first and only dividend, amount- 
ing to $20,000. In 1877 Capt. Parnall resigned and 
he mine’s prosperity ended soon after. 

The National Mine was entrusted to Capt. Par- 
nall’s management in 1880, and he served there a 
long period of years. He then accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of the Tamarack 
Mine and after four years in that capacity was made 
general manager of the mines of the Bigelow syndi- 
cate, which controlled the Tamarack, the Isle Roy- 
ale, the Osceola, the Ahmeek, the North and South 
Kearsarge, upon the retirement of the late Capt. 
John Daniell. 

Capt. Parnall was a self-made man, starting life 
with little more than strong arms, a willing heart 
and right purposes. He rose by dint of incessant 
labor and equally incessant study of methods, mines 
and minerals. He did not arrive at his position by ac- 
cident, as is proven by the constantly decreasing cost 
of production at the mines under his management. 
Capt. Parnall did not limit his ability to one line 
of work, but was associated with a large number of 
the most important industries of the Lake Superior 
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District. He was vice-president and a director of 
the National Bank of Houghton; director of the 
Tamarack Mining Company; director of the Osceola 
Consolidated Mining Company; director of the Su- 
perior Trust Company; president of the Hancock 
Chemical Company; vice-president of the Mineral 
Range Railroad; director of the Marquette, Hough- 
ton & Ontonagon Railroad; president of the Tam- 
arack Co-operative Association; director of the Lake 
Superior Produce and Cold Storage Company. He 
was heavily interested in numerous other enterprises, 
including the Peninsula Electric Light and Power 
Company; the Michigan Portland Cement Company; 
the Mining Gazette Company; the Lake Superior 
Smelting Company, and the Houghton County Real 
Estate and Loan Association. 

Capt. Parnall devised many improvements in min- 
ing and milling machinery, and was instrumental ‘in 
bringing the steam stamp mill, now generally used 
at the Lake copper mines, to its present form. His 
latest ‘invention was a mortar, which was described in 
our issue of April 5, 1902. 

‘Capt. Parnall was one of the last of the genera- 
tion of able mining captains who made the great cop- 
per mines of Lake Superior. His death leaves Capt. 
Harris, of the Quincy, almost the sole survivor. Capt. 
Parnall left four children: Samuel A. Parnall is in 
charge of important mining properties in Mexico; 
W. E. Parnall, Jr., is assistant superintendent of the 
Tamarack and Osceola mines; Christofer and Belle, 
his only daughter, are students at the University of 
Michigan. 


THE ALBANY MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF MINING ENGINEERS. 


The following circular has been issued from the 
secretary's office in New York: 

The eighty-fourth meeting of the Institute (be- 
ing the thirty-third annual meeting) will be held 
in the city of Albany, N. Y., commencing Febru- 
ary 17, 1903. 

The following programme is provisionally an- 
nounced : 

Tuesday morning, at 9 o’clock, February 17, head- 
quarters will be open at the Ten Eyck Hotel. Mem- 
bers are asked to register promptly upon their ar- 
rival and to signify their intention of taking part 
in the various excursions, etc., and to secure their 
badges. 

Tuesday evening, the opening session at the rooms 
of the Albany Institute and Historical Society, State 
Street, opposite the Capitol. After an address of 
welcome by the Mayor, and a brief reply by Presi- 
dent Olcott, a minute prepared by Dr. R. W. Ray- 
mond abroad, commemorative of the late Hon. 
Abram S. Hewitt, will be read, seconded by remarks 
by Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, president of Union Uni- 
versity. Some very beautiful lantern slides of moun- 
tain scenery in British Columbia will be shown by 
Mr. Howard W. Du Bois, accompanied by a brief 
description. The session will then adjourn, and will 
be followed by an informal reception. A very in- 
teresting collection of art and historic treasures will 
be open for inspection during the entire evening. 

Wednesday morning, trip by special trolley cars 
to Schenectady, to inspect the plant of the General 
Electric Company, where 7,000 operatives are em- 
ployed. Luncheon, by courtesy of the General Elec- 
tric Company, at their works. In the afternoon the 
Schenectady Works of the American Locomotive 
Company will be visited, and the return trip made 
by trolley cars. 

Thursday morning, His Excellency Governor 
Benjamin B. Odell will receive the members of the 
Institute and their guests at the State Capitol. 

Thursday afternoon, at 3 p. m., a session, de- 
voted to the subject of the Application of Elec- 
tricity to Mining, will be held. 

Thursday evening a subscription banquet will take 
place at the Ten Eyck Hotel. 

Friday morning, at 9.30, session. 

Friday afternoon, by invitation of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, a trip by special cars will 


be made to the Watervliet Arsenal and to the city 
filtration plant. Friday evening, session. 

Saturday, by a courteous invitation of the Helder- 
berg Cement Company, a trip will be made by spe- 
cial cars to the cement works at Howe’s Cave, op- 
tional excursions to the Hudson River Water Pow- 
er Company’s plant at Spier Falls by special train, 
leaving 9 a. m., luncheon at the Falls, dinner at the 
Rockwell House, Glens Falls, returning by train 
about 8 p. m. Members will be the guests of the 
company for the day. 

Further announcements will be made in the local 
programme. 

The list of papers for this: meeting is as follows: 

1. Treatise on Determination of Power for Roll- 
ing Iron and Steel, by Louis Katona, Resicza, Hun- 
gary. 

2. Electric Power Transmission for Mining Pur- 
poses, by F. O. Blackwell, Schenectady, N. Y. 

3. Flue-Dirt in Iron Blast Furnaces and Influ- 
ences Controlling It, by F. L. Grammer, Baltimore, 
Md. 

4. Electricity in Coal Mining, by W. B. Clarke, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

5. The Zinc and Lead Deposits of Northern 
Arkansas, by George I. Adams, Washington, D. C. 

6. The Cost of Pumping at the Short Mountain 
Colliery, of the Lykens Valley Coal Company, by 
R. V. Norris, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

7. Cyanide Solutions: A Test for Precious Metal 
Contents, by Albert Arents, Alameda, Cal. 

8. Refining Lead by Electrolysis, by Anson G. 
Betts, Troy, N. Y. 

9. Notes on the Metallurgy of Copper in Mon- 
tana, by H. O. Hofman, Boston, Mass. 

10. Mineral Resources of Alaska, by Alfred H. 
Brooks, Washington, D. C. 

11. The Accuracy of School Laboratory Work 
with Special Reference to Gold Milling, by R. H. 
Richards, Boston, Mass. 

12. Present Electrical Equipment of the Anthra- 
cite Field, by H. H. Stoek and George W. Harris, 
Scranton, Pa. 

13. Notes on Accidents Due to Combustion With- 
in Air Compressors, by A. R. Ledoux, New York 
City. 

14. Water Hoisting in the Pennsylvania Anthra- 
cite Region, by R. V. Norris, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

15. Precious Stones of Brazil, by Herbert K. 


Scott, London, England. 


16. Coal Cutting and Hauling Machinery, by R. 
G. Hutchins, Worthington, Ohio. 

17. Compressed Air Motors for Gathering Cars 
in Coal Mines, by B. S. Randolph, Frostburg, Md. 

18. The Nickel-Copper Ores of the Sudbury, On- 
tario, District, by Charles V. Dickson, New York 
City. 

19. Clays, by Heinrich Ries, Ithaca, N. Y. 

20. Hudson River Water Power Company’s Plant 
at Spier Falls, by C. E. Parsons, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Special attention will be given at the sessions of 
this meeting to discussion of papers on mining ap- 
paratus and mining methods. 

Plans are being rapidly perfected for the British 
Columbia meeting and Alaska trip, and a circular 
will be sent to members very shortly. Special trains 
for this meeting will leave the East about the mid- 
dle of July, and the duration of the trip will be in 
the neighborhood of forty days. The arrangements 
so far perfected promise, not only a very interest- 
ing, but an entirely comfortable trip. The authori- 
ties of British Columbia are planning for our enter- 
tainment, and it is hoped that the party will be a 
large one, in which case special trains and steam- 
ers can be chartered at a low rate. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS IN BOHEMIA.—A large 
electric hoist has lately been installed at the Richard 
Colliery at Brux, Bohemia. It was built jointly by 
the Skodawerke Gesellschaft, of Pilsen, and the Aus- 
trian Schuckert Electrical Company, of Vienna. The 
electric motor runs at a normal speed of 294 revolu- 
tions per minute, and develops 125 h.p. in all. 
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THE SAMPLING AND ESTIMATION OF ORE IN 
A MINE—Il. 


By T. A. RicKarp. 


(Continued from page 214.) 
THE WORK OF SAMPLING. 


The best sampling tool is a moil when struck by 
a four-pound hammer. Beware of the prospecting 
pick or the geologist’s hammer, or even the larger 
type of each which the working miner uses; the 
former insensibly, but inevitably, seeks out the soft 
places and crevices in the vein, and does not there- 
fore yield a true sample, while, as to the hammer, 
that does the reverse and tends to break off the pro- 
jecting points, which usually represent the harder 
portions of the ore. As a rule, the richest parts of 
the vein are not in the hard quartz, but, particular- 
ly near the surface, in the decomposed lode-stuff, 
so that the pick gives too high an average and the 
hammer one which is too low. By the right use of 
the moil and hammer this error of extremes can 
be avoided. Of course, the excellence of a tool 
depends upon the right use of it, and it is very easy 
to get misleading results with the moil as with the 
other implements already criticised, nevertheless, 
experience demonstrates that the former is more 
likely to give an approach to a perfect sample. The 
ideal method of sampling is the testing of a cheese 
by a cheese-tester, which removes a core of uniform 
size. In a mine the intention is to imitate this 
method as nearly as a material of very variable 
hardness and texture will allow, an effort being 
made to cut out a channeling or groove of uniform 
breadth and depth across the full width of the ore. 

Either a moil or a gad is obviously best adapt- 
ed for this purpose. If the ore is too hard for a 
moil and a single-hand hammer, get another 
striker and a double-hand hammer.1 Do not let the 
hardness of the ore lead you into the mistake of 
using dynamite, in the form of “pop shots,” in order 
to loosen the ground. No ground that can be mined 
in the ordinary way, that is, by drilling holes and 
charging them with an explosive, is too tough for 
a moil struck by a double-hand hammer and swung 
by a good man. The use of an explosive introduces 
an element of danger from “salting,” as it is easy 
to charge the cartridges with powdery gold, which 
the dynamite will distribute very prettily amid the 
ore. Of course, one can avoid such tricks by using 
one’s own dynamite, but engineers, as a rule, do not 
find it convenient to travel about with high-grade 
explosives. Apart from this, there is a commoner 
danger. Dynamite tends to break a conical cavity, 
with the drill-hole as the axis of a cone which tapers 
inward. The product of the drill-hole would not be 
a fair sample even if it could all be secured without 
loss or interference. Usually the explosion of the 
hole breaks a mass of rock, the cross-section of 
which tapers from the width of several feet to al- 
most a point, so that as a sample the material ob- 
tained is misleading. To pick a sample out of a 
mass of ore thus broken, or to take it all, is a pro- 
cedure likely to lead to serious errors. 

An accurate sample represents a true cross-sec- 
tion of the ore, it depends, therefore, upon the uni- 
formity of size of the groove or furrow, that is to 
say, an equal amount of ore must be broken across 
every part of the entire width of the lode. That is 
what makes sampling difficult, especially in gold- 
veins, the predominant matrix of which is quartz, 
in some form, varied by softer, more friable min- 
erals, which cause marked contrasts in the ease of 
fracture. In one case, which came under my notice, 
it took six men (three of whom moiled while the 
other three held the boxes to receive the samples) 
the whole of one shift to take three samples across 
a vein 12 ft. in cross-section, and in accomplishing 
this they dulled 35 moils. That was good, honest 
sampling. 


+A single-hand hammer, that is one requiring the use of 


only one hand, ordinarily weighs 4 lbs. A di 7 : 
mer weighs from 8 to 10 he . ouble-hand ham 


THE SIZE OF THE SAMPLE, 


This question is an important one. It is a 
matter to be decided by convenience, scientif- 
ic principles and experience. We _ will consider 
the least important first. Large samples are 
more difficult to handle than small ones and 
require more assistance. In mountainous regions 
or in desert places, where facilities for crushing the 
ore are lacking, it will be found inconvenient to 
break samples so big that their reduction by hand 
consumes much time. Occasionally greater incon- 
venience than this will arise through the want of 
facilities for removing the ore from the mine with- 
out entrusting it to unsafe hands. The factor of 
time has been mentioned, that of cost must not be 
forgotten, for time and money are valuable alike to 
the engineer and to his client, so that the former will 
find it advisable “to cut the coat according to the 
cloth.” Every engineer runs up against obstacles 
such as have been referred to, and these vary so 
much with each individual case that it is needless 
to attempt to specify them in greater detail. 

The size of the sample will also depend upon the 
facility with which the ore can be broken, because 
the scientific principle underlying the act of sam- 
pling is the obtaining of a true cross-section of the 
lode. In the case of an ore having the consistency 
of cheese, which is by no means an impossible oc- 
currence and is approached by certain lodes which 
are built up of crushed material, a perfect sample 
can be obtained by running a “scraper” over it so as 
to make a narrow furrow across the full width of 
it. This will result in a sample of minimum size. 
On the other hand, in order to obtain a true sample 
of a large lode made up of streaks of varying hard- 
ness and uneven fracture it will be found necessary 
to break a hundred pounds at the very least. In 
such a case it is impracticable to secure a sample 
of the hardest portions except in large irregular 
pieces, and this necessitates the breaking of a pro- 
portionate amount of material from the places 
where the ore is much softer or of easier fracture. 
In hard quartz-veins it will be found that a chan- 
neling from 4 to 6 ins. in width, and from % to 1 
in. deep, will be adapted to the securing of a true 
sample; in those instances where the ore has a fair- 
ly even grain, as with replacement deposits in igne- 
ous rocks of granular texture, it will be found that 
a groove 3 ins. wide, and from %4 to % in. deep, 
will give a true sample. The minimum size of 
groove which will yield a correct result should be 
chosen because any unnecessarily large groove sim- 
ply increases all the work of subsequent reduction 
and handling of the samples without a commensurate 
increase of accuracy in the final results. Further- 
more, one has always to remember that two sam- 
ples of 50 lbs. each at 5 ft. apart are better than 
one sample of 100 Ibs. at an interval of 10 ft. The 
whole idea underlying the operation is that of se- 
curing an average, and it is obvious that the larger 
the number of data the more likely one is to ap- 
proximate the truth. 

The next factor is more important than the two 
already considered, I refer to that invaluable guide, 
Experience, without whom all work of this kind is 
as dangerous as is mountaineering in the Alps to a 
thoughtless tenderfoot. To one who has done his 
own sampling and assaying there has often arisen 
the inevitable contrast between the dimensions of the 
sample and those of the gold button which repre- 
sents its contents. Whatever the size of the orig- 
inal sample the outcome is merely one button of 
minute size. Gold, as at present known to exist 
in workable lodes, occurs in a metallic form which 
is usually disseminated through the ore in an ex- 
tremely irregular and sporadic manner. As a con- 
sequence the final pulp taken for assay, and weigh- 
ing, as a rule, about an ounce, if not less, is apt to 
contain a coarse speck of gold, the accidental pres- 
ence of which vitiates the result. Whatever the 
weight of the original sample, whether 5 Ibs. or 500 
Ibs., the particular particle of gold included within 
the final pulp will have the same effect of exagger- 
ation, save in one respect, viz., that, given the fact 


of its occurrence in the original sample, it is more 
likely to find its way into the assay pulp of a small 
sample, the latter being to the former in the pro- 
portion of 1 oz. to 5 lbs., or, say, 1 to 80, than in a 
large sample the final pulp of which represents, say, 
one part in 8,000 parts of the original. When, how- 
ever, the gold is not present in the usual condition, 
but occurs in that pulverulent state known a 
“mustard gold,” characteristic of the metal whe: 
it is the product of decomposed tellurides, then the 
more even dissemination of the gold causes it to be 
so spread throughout the sample as to make the siz 
of the latter a factor of safety. Of course, usuall; 
the particles of gold become flattened out during 
the process of crushing previous to the assay, so as 
to appear on the screen in the form of scales, terme: 
“metallics,’ and the practice is to pick them up, 
weigh them, cupel them, and then determine their 
weight in relation to the weight of the sample, but 
this does not overcome the interference with ac- 
curacy because, although this determines the propor- 
tion in which such particles occurred in the particu- 
lar sample, it does not give any clue as to the rela- 
tive importance of such particles in the enrichment 
of the entire lode. Naturally, in small samples the 
interference is relatively greater and therefore more 
clearly recognizable. On the whole, therefore, one 
comes back to the conclusion that the best rule to 
follow is the taking of the smallest sample consistent 
with securing a true average of the lode at each 
cross-section. The larger the sample the more dif- 
ficulty in handling it, the more persons required to 
help and the greater the chances of poor work. Let 
me mention an example. Two engineers examine 
a mine and, in carrying out their investigations, one 
gets large samples resulting from a wide groove, 
while the other takes small samples, the product of 
a smaller groove. Although both samples are equal- 
ly good, in so far as they represent an approach to 
the true cross-section of the lode at each place 
sampled, nevertheless, the former, on account of 
the greater size of the samples is, theoretically, the 
better of the two. However, the second engineer 
employed fewer assistants, and all those whom he 
employed in this capacity were men whose antece- 
dents he knew and whose reliability he had pre- 
viously tested, while the first engineer engaged his 
gang of samplers at the mine, most of them being 
vouched for by the management or by a fellow- 
engineer, yet the element of error was increased 
by the number of men employed, the real ability of 
each to take true samples being merely assumed on 
the statement of some one else. 


THE’ REDUCTION OF THE SAMPLES. 


When the samples are broken they are put into 
sacks which are not marked upon the outside, but 
are, preferably, labeled by inserting a tag with the 
number upon it. This tag is often merely a piece 
of paper, detached from a notebook, but in this 
form it is apt to get torn or the number upon «| 
obscured, especially when the ore is moist, there- 
fore it is best to use a metal or wooden tag espe 
cially prepared for this purpose. The latter will be 
found convenient. Get a lot of small pieces of sof: 
wood (% in. thick, 1 in. wide and 1% ins. long: 
and mark the numbers of the samples upon them b; 
the use of a hard pencil; this will remain as ‘ 
visible indentation even after the pencil trace ha 
been rubbed off. 

The samples are then removed to a safe place 
either temporarily in the mine itself or to a buildin; 
where they can be locked up. Then comes the wor: 
of reducing them in bulk by crushing and sub- 
division. If an assay office is conveniently at the 
engineer’s disposal he will probably find a rock- 
breaker which he can use, otherwise a portable rock- 
breaker, worked by hand, will be found a useful 
machine to take with him when a large sampling 
job is to be done. In the absence of these con- 
veniences the ore is broken by hand with a cob- 
bing hammer, to the size of walnuts, and then sub- 
divided. This is followed by further reduction in 
size and subsequent subdivision by quartering. 
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It is usual to place the crushed ore upon a square 
heet of canvas, which is rolled backward and for- 
ward in opposite directions in such a manner as to 
mix the ore lying upon it, until finally a conical 
pile is left standing in the center. This is flattened 
to a frustum previous to quartering, the two oppo- 
site quarters being taken and again mixed previous 
‘o a further mixing and quartering, until the bulk 
f the sample has been reduced to the size consid- 
ered suitable for shipment to the assay office. 

The foregoing method is open to criticism. In 
the first place, the rolling canvas is not nearly so 
good a way of mixing as it looks, the fines are apt 
to slide over the surface of the canvas instead of 
becoming thoroughly mingled with the coarser par- 
ticles; moreover, the cone which is finally formed 
is deceptive in that the fines are likely to be col- 
lected not at the center of the base of the cone, as 
is supposed, but to one side so that, in quartering, 
any particular division may include an undue pro- 
portion of the fines, which usually form the richest 
part of the sample. Further, in flattening the cone 
into a frustum, for convenience in quartering, it is 
difficult to distribute the ore evenly, and though great 
care be taken to draw the ore in a straight line out- 
ward, toward the circumference, the distribution is 
liable to be faulty and this part of the work may be 
so imperfectly done as to become a source of error. 

An alternative, and better, method can be sug- 
gested. Get a few short boards, or cause some to 
be sawed to the required length, of about 6 ft., and 
put them together so that they will make a platform 
which can be kept firmly in place by being spread 
upon a couple of sills and wedged in with stones. 
Then, if the joints are not tight, put your sheet of 
canvas upon it, not to roll the samples within it, 
but merely to prevent any leakage of fines through 
the cracks between the boards. When the sample 
is crushed, gather it up, with a scoop or other 
handy implement, to the center, lifting the broken 
ore, shovelful by shovelful, and pouring it as near- 
ly as possible at the same central point so as to aid 
the mixing of it. In doing this it will be found 
convenient to use the “cone,” in vogue at many 
smelters, which consists of a sharp central cone, 
made of iron, with four thin radiating partitions 
which cause the ore, as it falls upon the center, to 
become quartered. 

In order to do accurate work at this stage it is 
necessary that the particles of ore should not vary 
too much in size. The fines are apt to obscure the 
fact that there are a good many large lumps, and 
the unaided eye is likely to mislead in this respect. 
For this reason it is well, if convenient, to use a 
wire screen, say, %4 or 34-in. mesh, or perhaps two, 
one of 3% and the other of %-in. mesh, to be em- 
ployed at successive stages of the operation, so that 
the maximum size of the particles can be kept within 
lefined limits. It is an easy matter to take a piece 
of wire cloth, say, 1 ft. square, and have a frame put 
around it when you reach the mine. 

If it is necessary to send the samples to a dis- 
tant assay office or to take them with you on your 
departure from the mine, then it becomes conven- 
ient to reduce them until they weigh only three or 
four ounces each. In doing this the engineer will 
anticipate the work of further reduction which is 
isually carried out by the assayer. The samples 
vill be crushed smaller and passed through, say, a 
10-mesh screen, and ,instead of quartering, it will be 
vell at this stage to use a gridiron sampling device, 
which consists of a series of metallic scoops sepa- 
rated by vacant spaces of equal width so that one- 
half of the ore falls through while the remainder is 
itrested. When this method has reduced the bulk 
of the samples to the desired dimensions they are 
put into small paper or canvas sacks, the latter 
preferably, especially if it is intended to ship them 
a long distance. 

If genius be, as has been authoritatively stated, 
“an infinite capacity for taking pains,” then it is safe 
to say that genius is exactly the mental quality 
needed for the humdrum work of sampling, for, to 
do it conscientiously and well requires patience, 
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strength and an amount of unwearied watchfulness 
sufficient to elevate this common task to the level 
of a fine achievement. It requires an obstinate per- 
sistence to get a true average across a hard and 
tough quartz-vein; any relaxation of care or muscle 
will at once result in the spoiling of the sample and 
the consequent introduction of an error into the cal- 
culations of the engineer. It needs judgment to 
know how to treat a cavity (or vugh) or an un- 
usual inclusion of waste rock, it needs a nice sense 
of proportion to avoid cross-sections which are ex- 
ceptional, to break an equal weight of ore along a 
line 10 or 12 ft. in length, and to get the true width 
of an irregular cutting. For these reasons it is best, 
when carrying out an arduous scheme of sampling, 
to divide the muscular from the mental work, allow- 
ing a miner to do the actual breaking under the di- 








YSABELITA MILL, CUBA. 


rection of an intelligent trained assistant who holds 
the receptacle for the ore as it falls, and at the same 
time watches the movements of the miner. Further, 
it is well to make the hours of labor short so as to 
avoid an excessive strain on the faculties, such as 
will cause relaxation of the intent watchfulness and 
care necessary to good sampling. In order to escape 
the risk of inferior work it is good practice to vary 
it, as, for instance, by putting the assistants to sur- 
veying or mapping for a day or so, at intervals. 
Otherwise your men are apt to get “stale” through 
weariness. How tiresome such work is those can 
testify who have done much of it; the dirt, the wet, 
the strained positions, the splinters that hit the face 
and hands, the obstinacy of rock and circumstance, 
the weary iteration of it; these require something 
better than mere mule-like persistence to overcome 
them, and the man who can do a difficult piece of 
sampling honestly and well can be entrusted to do 
work for which much greater credit is usually given 
by those in authority. 


(To be Continued.) 
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MANGANESE MINING IN CUBA. 


By A. E. HetcHway. 

Ponupo Mine.—This is the most important in 
Cuba, and it is likely to maintain this position. The 
output for last year was 33,000 tons, averaging 49 
per cent manganese. The property is more exten- 
sively developed than any other manganese prop- 
erty in Cuba, and has several reserve deposits as 
yet only exploited enough to demonstrate the pres- 
ence of manganese in quantity. One of these is 
now about to be developed. 

The Ponupo Mine proper is a dome-shaped hill 
about 80 acres in extent, situated about 650 ft. above 
sea level and 125 ft. above a small stream to the 
north and east; on the south a branch railroad ex- 
tends into the surface workings. The ore is found 
well distributed over the entire hill; it is mingled, 
more or less, with byates, which are mixtures 
of jasper and manganese oxide. In some places 
the byate exists in immense masses weighing sev- 
eral hundred tons. The manganese oxide may be 
either massive or penetrate into the byate. Beds, 
blankets or pockets of manganese oxide occur, for 
the most part, parallel to the surface of the hill; 
more than one layer may occur and the over-bur- 
den varies from practically nothing to 10 or 15 ft. 

The original work has been irregular and with- 
out system so as to confuse and hinder future ex- 
ploitation. The ore varies from nearly pure man- 
ganese oxide to mixtures of rock and dirt. At this 
time it is deemed advisable to work only such ma- 
terial as can be separated by a log washer, of 
which there are three at this mine. The tailings 
carry from 15 to 30 per cent manganese and are 
impounded, as the laws do not permit of their be- 
ing turned into the stream. 

Constant prospecting for new ore is going on 
and upon the 700 acres-owned by the company sev- 
eral new deposits have been discovered. The num- 
ber of men employed varies from 150 to 225; wages 
are 85 cents per day. The usual output of these 
mines is 2,000 tons of ore per month; the pros- 
pective yield for next year is the same as for 1902. 

These mines are situated 22 miles from Santiago. 
The freight rate is $39 per car of 30 tons. The 
royalty 7 per cent. Transport to New York is 
$1.80 to $2 per ton. Cost of mining $2.25. A cargo 
of from 2,000 to 4,000 tons is kept on hand at the 
mine. Upon arrival of a vessel it is delivered to 
the ship at the rate of 400 tons per day. 

The Boston and Ysabelita mines are now being 
worked. The former has on hand about 2,000 tons 
of ore, which has been separated by a double pro- 
cess log washer, in combination with compound 
jigs. This mine has its own railroad from the main 
line at Cristo, about 3 miles distant. 

While the Ysabelita is on this line of railroad it 
does not seem to have made satisfactory arrange- 
ments for transport. This company also has an 
aerial tram from the mine to the mill, a distance 
of 3,000 ft. Operations have just begun, and it re- 
mains to be seen if the jig process in the mill is to be 
a success. 


SCOTCH PIG IRON PRODUCTION.—The fol- 
lowing is the statement of production and consump- 
tion of Scotch pig iron for the year: 


























1901. 7 1 902. oa 
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Total supply ........-se-- 1,248,636 1,430,331 I. 181,695 
Consumption -.-----rrs-+01: SONG  Soe7es 1. 1008IL 
MEGS oe aOvedesanoute ees « 1.113.379 1,342,977 I. 229,598 
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The increase in exports was due chiefly to buying 
for the United States. 


QUINCY GRANITE SHIPMENTS.—Accord- 
ing to Granite the rail shipments in 1902 from 
South Quincy, Mass., were approximately 50,- 
522,981 pounds; West Quincy, 52,640,315 pounds; 
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Quarry railroad, 29,983,135 pounds; total, 133,- 
166,413 pounds, against 221,377,257 in 1901. The 
falling off of 88,210,826 pounds, or 39.8 per cent 
in 1902 is chiefly in Quarry Railroad and West 
Quincy shipments. Though the rail shipments in 
1902 show a heavy decrease, it must be consid- 
ered that thousands of tons were sent direct from 
the quarries for building purposes. Prospects for 
1903 are good. 


THE GENETIC CLASSIFICATION OF ORE-BODIES.—A 
PROPOSAL AND A DISCUSSION. 


SpeciaLty REPoRTED FOR THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JouRNAL. 


At a recent meeting of the Geological Society 
of America (January 14, 1903) a tentative ge- 
netic classification of ore-bodies was proposed 
by Mr. W. H. Weed, and it became at once the 
text of an animated discussion. Among our read- 
ers none are more keenly interested in the origin 
ot ores than those who are practically engaged in 
mining, therefore it gives us especial pleasure to 
present an account of the proposed classification 
and an outline of the discussion which it incited. 

The subject was introduced by Mr. S. F. Em- 
mons, who recalled the conditions confronting 
Clarence King when, in 1879, it fell to him to 
shape the policy that should direct the economic 
work of the Geological Survey. At that time but 
little progress had been made toward a clear un- 
derstanding of the general principles of ore- 
genesis. King believed that systematic study of 
the important mining districts of this country 


would discover such general principles, and result 
in material contributions to the then somewhat 
neglected study of ore-deposition. Investigations 
carried out by the Survey during the past twenty 
years had, Mr. Emmons considered, justified 
King’s belief in the policy then initiated. The 
careful studies of many mining districts in this 
country had not only added directly to our 
knowledge cf ore-deposits, but had supplied a 
mass of selectively recorded observations that 
had made possible the recognition of such gen- 
eral principles as those enunciated by both Mr. 
Weed and himself in regard to secondary sul- 
phide enrichment, by Mr. Lindgren with refer- 
ence to metasomatic processes and contact meta- 
morphism, and by Prof. Van Hise in connection 
with the circulation and action of meteoric 
waters. While a great deal remained to be done 
before the processes connected with ore-deposi- 
tion were fully understood, there had undoubtedly 
been a great advance in this direction during re- 
cent years, and we were perhaps now in a posi- 
tion to discuss a preliminary classification of 
ore-bodies on the basis of genesis. 

Mr. Emmons desired to define his own posi- 
tion, since his views expressed in the first re- 
port on Leadville had been misunderstood. In 
that report, being yet new to the study, he had 
declined to discuss the ultimate source of the 
metallic minerals, but as regards the immediate 
source—that is, how they at last reached their 
present position, he had said the waters which de- 
posited them were descending from the porphyry 
contact into the body of the underlying limestone 
and did not come up through fissures in the 
Archean, as was then maintained by some mining 
engineers, who based their statements not on ob- 
servation but on theory. He also stated his be- 
lief that they had been leached from the neigh- 
boring porphyry bodies. His statements with 
regard to these particular deposits had been con- 
strued to class him among the school of de- 
scensionists, and this construction still seemed 
to hold among some writers. In point of fact, 
as shown in his later writings, while recognizing 
that most deposits were formed directly by as- 
cending waters, he differed from the ascension- 
ists, especially as voiced by Posepny, in believ- 
ing that as regards their ultimate source the 
metallic minerals were brought from great depths 


to the vicinity of the surface or within reach of 
meteoric waters rather in the magma of igneous 
rock than in aqueous solution. Hence, in 1893, he 
had welcomed Vogt’s recent demonstration, that 
certain iron ore deposits had been formed by a 
magmatic differentiation during the cooling of 
igneous rocks, as a line of investigation that 
would prove fruitful in determining the probable 
ultimate origin of the material of our deposits, 
but he still believed, as he stated then, that most 
of our deposits in their present form were the re- 
sult of a later concentration by circulating waters 
of meteoric origin. A pneumatolytic origin, for 
a certain class of deposits, especially near the 
contact of igneous rock in limestone, could be 
demonstrated by their mineral association, and 
it was very possible that some of the metallic 
contents of other deposits, where this mineral as- 
sociation was wanting, might have originally 
been separated from an igneous magma by pneu- 
matolysis. If, however, in the present condition 
of the deposit the agency of circulating waters 
was the only one that could be actually demon- 
strated, and was the final cause, it seemed to him 
that this origin should be the one to be recog- 
nized in the classification. 

Mr. Weed, in his prefatory remarks, empha- 
sized the divergent views of those who main- 
tained that most ore deposits were the work of 
underground meteoric waters which had derived 
their mineral contents from the rocks traversed, 
and those who held that the greater number of 
workable ore-bodies resulted from the gases and 
vapors given off from fused magma.in the pro- 
cess of cooling. In the former group which he 
designated as descensionists he placed Van Hise 
Emmons and Rickard in the latter, or igneous 
group, Beck, Vogt, Kemp, Lindgren and_him- 
self. He firmly believed that igneous intrusions 
had furnished not only the heat for most hot 
waters but also the mineral contents, either di- 
rectly as differentiations or emanations, or 
through the leaching of the rocks by vapors and 
heated waters. 

Mr. Weed remarked that probably every one 
who had written or lectured upon ore deposits 
has felt the need of a systematic arrangement of 
his data, and has adopted some sort of classifica- 
tion. Such grouping was important because it 
facilitated discussion of the differences between 
ore-deposits, and lent itself to the orderly pres- 
entation of facts and descriptions. The provis- 
ional classification which he submitted was an 
attempt of this kind. He owed much to the 
work of others, particularly of Lindgren, Beck 
and Kemp, but he had aimed to give precedence 
to genetic distinctions followed by those based 
on structure and on mineralogy. 


Genetic Classification of Ore Deposits. 
By W. H. Weep. 


I. Igneous (Magmatic segregations). 
A. Siliceous. 

a Masses—Aplitic masses, Ehrenburg, Shartash. 

b Dikes—Beresite or aplite, Berezovsk. 

ec Quartz Veins, Alaska, Randsburg, Black Hills. 
Basic. 

a Peripheral 
Copper. 
Tron. 
Nickel. 

b Dikes. Titaniferous iron—Adirondacks, Wyoming. 

II. Pneumatolytic Deposits (deposited by igneous emanations: 
the gases above the critical point, e. g., 365°C for H2O). 
A. Contact Metamorphic Deposits. 
Characterized by gangue consisting essentially of gar- 
net, epidote, actinolite, calcite, and other lime-alumina 
silicates. 
a Deposits confined to contact: 
1 Magnetite deposits. 
2 Chalcopyrite deposits, Kristiania type. 
_— ores, Bannock type. 
b Deposits impregnating and replacing beds of contact 
zone: 
1 Chalcopyrite deposits—(a) Pyrrhotite ores, (b) mag- 
netgte ores, Cananea type. 
2 Gold tellurium ores, Elkhorn type. 
3 Arsenopyrite ores, Similkameen type. 
B. Veins (closely allied to Magmatic Veins and to division 

a Cassiterite—Cornwall. 

b Tourmaline Copper—Sonora. 

ec Tourmaline Gold—Helena. 

d Augite Copper, etc.—Tuscany. 

III. Fumarolic Deposits. Metallic oxides, etc., in clefts in 
lavas. No commercial importance. 
Copper. 
Iron, ete. 


masses. 


IV. Gas—Aqueous (Pneumato-hydato-genetic) Deposits. Ig. 
neous emanations mingled with ground-waters. 
A. Filling Deposits. 
a Fissure veins. 
b Impregnation of porous rocks. 
c Cementation deposits of breccias. 
B. Replacement Deposits. 
a Propylitic—Comstock. 
b Sericitic Kaolinic. 
Calcitic. 
Copper silver. 
Silver lead. Clausthal. 
Silicic dolomitic—Silver lead—Aspen. 
Silicic calcitic, Cinnabar. 
Sideritic silver lead—Coeur d’Alene, 
River. 
f Biotitic Gold Copper—Rossland. 
g Fluoric Gold tellurium—Cripple Creek. 
h Zoolitic—Lake Superior. 
Structural types or above: 
a Fissure veins. 
b Volcanic stocks—Nagyag; Cripple Creek. 
c Contact chimneys—J udith. . 
d Dike replacements and impregnations. 
e Bedding or contact planes—Leadville; Mereur. 
f Axes of folds. 
Synclinal basins. 
Anticlinal saddles—Bendigo; Elkhorn. 


V. Meteoric Waters. 

A. Underground. 

a Veins. 

b Replacements. 
Iron ores—Michigan. 
Copper ores—Michigan. 
Lead—Mississippi Valley. 
Zinc—Mississippi Valley. 

c Residual. 
Gossan iron ores. 
Manganese deposits. 

B. Surficial. 

a Chemical. 
Bog iron ores. 
Copper ores. 
Sinters—Anaconda. 

b Mechanical. 
Gold Placers. 
Tin Placers. 


oca.0 


Slocan, Weed 


In explanation of the foregoing scheme of 
classification Mr. Weed said that the six pri- 
mary subdivisions, as given by him, might be re- 
duced to two: First, those of direct or indirect 
igneous origin, and, second, those due to aque- 
ous agencies. As, however, there were interme- 
diate types he had deemed it best to make the 
subdivisions given. These six primary subdivis- 
ions had been arranged to run from the magmatic 
segregation of original igneous rocks to the de- 
posits directly or indirectly due to the emanations 
trom igneous rocks, up to those due entirely to 
aqueous agencies. 

The first class embraced only deposits which 
were now generally admitted to be due to the dif- 
ferentiation of igneous rocks. These types of 
ore-deposits were but little known in this coun- 
try and had been best studied by the Norwegian 
geologist, Vogt. Under the general term of mag- 
matic segregations, he had distinguished masses 
from dikes. The first term embraced the irregu- 
lar contact deposits of iron ores, copper ores 
and nickel ores, commonly associated with basic 
rocks, and due to extreme differentiation of these 
rocks. Besides masses he had added the dikes 
which represent extreme differentiation products 
of the magmas, the basic differentiations being 
titaniferous iron ores, examples being those of 
the Adirondacks and of Ontario, described by 
Prof. Kent and by Prof. Adams, while recently 
Mr. Lindgren had described an example in Wy- 
oming. Quartz veins, while not so generally ad- 
mitted to be an extreme acid product of the dif- 
ferentiation of igneous rocks, were, he consid- 
ered, now admitted by many geologists to grade 
into pegmatites and those aplitic rocks grouped 
under the name of Alaskites, concerning the deri- 
vation of which there was no dispute. 

The second subdivision was the one which he 
thought somewhat different from anything here- 
tofore proposed, and it was limited to deposits 
produced by the gases given off by highly heated 
igneous magmas. Mr. Weed explained that the 
term “pneumatolytic” which was used as synono- 
mous with the term “gas” in the paper, under 
discussion, implied the action of heated gases and 
vapors upon solids. The evidence that ore-de- 
posits were formed under such conditions and 
not by ordinary waters or by steam and other 
gases at lower temperature, was afforded by the 
mineral composition of the ores, and especially 
when examined in thin section under the micro- 
scope. It had been found that such ores were 
associated with garnet, quartz, wollastonite, ve- 
suvianite and other typical contact metamorphic 
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minerals. This association was such that there 
was no doubt that the ore minerals in some cases 
were contemporaneous with the minerals above 
mentioned. It had been shown by Joseph Bar- 
rell that in certain cases the metamorphism of 
the sediments is complete, and their recrystalli- 
zation into contact metamorphic minerals had 
been effected before the consolidation of the ig- 
neous magma whose heat and vapors had caused 
the metamorphism. In such cases the still fluid 
magma was giving off aqueous vapor above the 
critical point, which, according to physicists, was 
highly charged with fluorine and other mineraliz- 
ing agents. This had been discussed by Vogt, 
so that detailed discussion would be out of place 
then. The subdivisions under this contact meta- 
morphic type were based upon the occurrence 
oi the ore along the contact of the igneous rock 
or in beds upturned and extending some distance 
from the contact, though generally underlaid by 
the igneous rock. The recognition of the latter 
type of deposit had been made by Vogt and Beck, 
but no separate place had been assigned to them. 
Inasmuch, however, as it has been found that 
the structural difference was one of importance, 
he had separated them and used the term “bed 
replacements” as equivalent to the “strike deposit” 
of Beck. The individual types given under each 
heading were based upon mineralogical distinc- 
tions, which were the result of chemical differ- 
ences in the mineralizing vapors and accorded, 
therefore, with ores of different character. 
The second class in the group of gas de- 
posits were veins in which the fissure had 
simply been the channel for the vapors, and in 
which the impregnation of the country rock on each 
side of the fissure was essentially characteristic. 
Pegmatite veins had been recognized as of this 
general character, and the close relationship between 
pegmatites and the cassiterite veins of Cornwall was 


Order. Manner of Formation. 
Original 
(Formed during the Chemical 
Cooling Processes (Deposited from 
of Igneous Rocks). solution). 
Chemical. 
Mechanical 


Subsequent 

Formed from cold rocks 
(sedimentary or igneous 
by atmospheric waters). 


(Deposited from 
suspension). 


Residual 
| (Left by subtracting 
| effect of mechanical 
Land chemical actions). 


Transitional. Chemical. 


quite well known. To this he (Mr. Weed) would 
add the veins characterized by tourmaline and cop- 
per, and those characterized by gold, pyrite and 
tourmaline. The latter was, so far as he knew, new 
in the literature of ore-deposits, and he had but one 
example to present in which the similarity to the 
copper tourmaline deposit was very marked, the 
goid occurring solely in bunches of tourmaline dis- 
seminated through aplite, the example being near 
Helena, Montana, at the Winscott Mine. Near Ty- 
son's Wells, Arizona, there was a very large amount 
ot gold ore of similar occurrence, but without the 
tourmaline, the gold occurring in pyrite, and he ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether it belonged to this class 
or should be referred to magmatic segregations. 
The third group of fumarolic deposits was of no 
commercial importance. It embraced deposits of 
ferric chloride, cuprous oxide and other metallifer- 
ous minerals formed in clefts about volcanic craters. 
Deposits of this kind had been observed by Geikie, 
Fouqué and other geologists, who had also analyzed 
the gases given off from these cavities and had made 


analyses of the deposits. They were assigned to a 
separate class because they occurred at the surface 
of the earth, and the veins were extremely fumarolic 
and not pneumatolytic, as the term was used by 
the speaker. 

The fourth group embraced by far the largest in 
number of the commercially valuable ore-deposits of 
the world. Ore-deposits of this character were those 
which had been commonly assumed to be due to 
aqueous agencies, and it was well perhaps to em- 
phasize the distinction to be made between the ori- 
gin of these ore-deposits as understood by him, and 
the origin ascribed to them by Prof. Van Hise. Ac- 
cording to Van Hise, ore-deposits due to aqueous 
agencies were formed from material gathered by 
circulating waters extracting the metal contents of 
the rocks traversed by them and depositing this ma- 
terial after the waters have been concentrated in 
trunk channels. While the speaker agreed, in the 
main, with the brilliant work of Prof. Van Hise in 
explanation of the movements and course of under- 
ground waters, he believed that the source of the 
metals was in most cases to be found in the vapors 
given off by the cooling igneous rocks, and in a 
minor degree to leaching of the rigid differentiated 
portions of cold igneous rocks by circulating waters. 
The difference was an essential one, since he (Mr. 
Weed) believed that the waters were to be regarded 
as the vehicle, and not the agent, and that it was 
the mixture of the pneumatolytic gases with me- 
teoric waters that formed the metal-bearing solu- 
tion. , 

Under the head of gas and water deposits, mean- 
ing. by this title admixed igneous gases and meteoric 
waters, he had placed two classes. The first were 
filling deposits, in which open fissures were filled 
by mineral crusts; secondly, replacement deposits, 
in which the primary fissure was a minor, though 
very important, structural feature serving simply as 
the channel by which the solutions obtained access 


‘GENETIC CLASSIFICATION OF ORE DEPOSITS. 
By J. E. Spurr. 
Place. Class. 


( Basic Magmatic Segregations. 
| Siliceous Magmatic Segregations. 


| 
Contact Metamorphic Deposits. 





Underground. 

Deep-seated Gaseous Deposits. 

Fumarolic Deposits. 

\Solfataric Deposits. 
— Stygian Deposits. J 

Surface. Bog Deposits, etc. 
Surface. Placers, 
Surface. Residual Deposits. 
Underground. Regional Metamorphic Deposits. 


to the congenial rocks which they replaced. The 
term “congenial” was ‘used to imply a rock which 
was rapidly replaced by the particular waters act- 
ing upon them. At this point a distinction might 
be very properly made upon the basis of the chem- 
ical composition of the waters, and he had there- 
fore indicated the subdivisions given by Mr. Lind- 
gren, with which, in the main, he agreed. Inas- 
much, however, as the structural conditions which 
he had indicated in his table were not only of ge- 
netic, but of great practical importance, he had in- 
serted them. They were the determining factors in 
the localization of the deposits, and if the chemical 
basis was adopted it would be necessary to recog- 
nize the distinctions a@ to g under precisely each 
one of the chemical subdivisions given. 

Under the fifth group, that of meteoric waters, he 
would place those deposits in which meteoric waters 
had taken the metals in solution and carried them 
to the place where they had been deposited as ores. 
This was his (Mr. Weed’s) conception of the ore- 
deposits formed according to Prof. Van Hise’s the- 
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ory, of which the Mississippi Valley lead and zine 
deposits seemed to be typical examples, and prac- 
tically the only examples known to the speaker. 
This was not because he denied the great impor- 
tance of meteoric waters, nor the fact that such 
waters when heated by igneous rocks might produce 
the hot springs now forming ore-deposits, but where 
the hot spring waters owed their heat to igneous 
rocks he preferred to assume that they had obtained 
their metaliferous contents from the gases given 
off by such rocks, but if these two groups were 
adopted it would be necessary to remember that 
transitions from one to the other could occur, and 
that when the igneous rocks had solidified but were 
still heated, that the motive power was furnished 
by them, and that the leaching of such rocks by the 
heated waters might furnish the metalliferous con- 
tents. 

The sixth group embraced sedimentary deposits 
whose character was so well known that it was 
hardly necessary to elaborate them. It was, how- 
ever, wise to distinguish between those which were 
chemical precipitates and those which were of me- 
chanical origin, the first being exemplified in the 
bog iron deposits and the second in gold placers. 

Mr. J. E. Spurr, following Mr. Weed, said that 
he, too, had been for some years working upon a 
scheme of genetic classification which in its present 
form is shown on the tabulated statement submitted. 

Mr. Spurr remarked further, that the class of 
siliceous magmatic segregations was proposed first 
by him in a_ report on “The Geology of 
the Yukon Gold Belt,” the field work of which 
was done in 1896, and the report written in the win- 
ter of 1896-7, while it was not finally issued until 
March 4, 1898. In this report he argued that the 
origin of the gold-quartz veins of the Yukon Dis- 
trict, and probably of other portions of the world, 
was in part, at least, by direct siliceous magmatic 
segregation. In 1900, in an article on “Quartz Mus- 


Type. Sub-Type. 


Gold-Quartz veins of 
magmatic extraction. 
Ore-Bearing Pegmatites. 


Tin Veins, etc. 


Replacement Deposits. 


s “8 1D $ s. . s 
Interstitial Deposit ( Fissure Veins 


(Spaces of 
Discission). 
) Cave-Deposits 
| (Spaces of 
Dissolution). 


Filling Deposits. 


covite Rock from Belmont, Nevada, the equivalent 
of the Russian beresite,” he argued that the mineral- 
bearing quartz veins of the district, as well as cer- 
tain peculiar changes in the igneous rock and the 
adjoining rock, were brought about by solutions 
residual from the final phase of magmatic differ- 
entiation. 

Under the term solfataric deposits, Mr. Spurr in- 
tended to classify ore-deposits formed chiefly by 
waters or waters and gases expelled from consoli- 
dating igneous rock. but deposited at a distance 
from this rock. 

The term stygian deposits was offered as a gen- 
eral appellation for ore-deposits formed under- 
ground by waters of atmospheric origin. 

The term interstitial deposits was adopted for the 
filling of pores in rocks, in place of the term im- 
pregnation deposits, which had no_ well-defined 
meaning, and partly of the term disseminated de- 
posits. 

The term filling deposits was proposed as a gen- 
eral name for deposits filling pre-existing cavities, 
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replacing the term crustified deposits proposed by 
Posepny. 

The term subsequent deposits was proposed for 
ores which were not directly the result of igneous 
processes. 

Regional metamorphic deposits were put in a sepa- 
rate division by themselves, as being distinct both 
from original and subsequent deposits. 

It was interesting to note, Mr. Spurr added, that 
the least important subdivisions in this classification, 
between ore-deposits occupying spaces caused by 
rending and those caused by solution, were the 
primary divisions of ore-deposits as proposed by 
Posepny. The next least important divisions in 
the classification, namely, replacement, interestitial, 
and filling deposits, had also been regarded by many 
as the most important. 

Under contact metamorphic deposits, Mr. Spurr 
understood ore-deposits brought about by the same 
agents .which produced contact metamorphism in 
general. These agents were usually held to be both 
waters and vapors derived from the cooling igneous 
rock. He, therefore, believed that ore-deposits might 
be formed in different ways during the processes of 
contact metamorphism, and he did not limit this 
class of deposits to ores deposited by gases alone. 
In 1895 he described the Silver ledge at Mercur as 
probably being due to the effect of circulating waters, 
during contact metamorphism, and he believed an 
important class of deposits to be thus formed. The 
ores of the Southern Klondike district, in Alaska, 
had, he believed, this origin. 

Mr. Waldemar Lindgren acquiesced in the gen- 
eral plan of Mr. Weed’s scheme. He said that he 
believed that ore-deposits formed through the 
agency of water above the critical temperature, as- 
sociated with other gaseous emanations, constituted 
a distinct and characteristic class, as expressly stat- 
ed in his recent paper on contact metamorphic de- 
posits. As regards the magmatic segregations (Mr. 
Weed’s first division) he had some doubts. While 
workable deposits of base metals might be so 
formed, evidence was wanting to show that ores of 
silver or gold, sufficiently valuable to be worked, were 
ever formed in this way. 

Mr. Lindgren expressed himself as in full accord 
with the fourth division of Mr. Weed’s classification. 
The idea that emanations from magmas, mingled 
with meteoric waters, were effective agencies in ore- 
deposition had been emphasized in his paper on 
“Metasomatic Processes in Fissure Veins.” Deposits 
due to the underground circulation of originally at- 
mospheric water were very numerous, but in his 
opinion they contained chiefly common metals, such 
as iron or copper. 

The speaker then expressed some doubt whether 
the time had really come for a genetic classifica- 
tion, as it was only necessary to mention the names 
of Van Hise and Vogt to realize how widely diver- 
gent were the views of prominent investigators. 

He then discussed the physical properties of 
gases and liquids with reference to their critical 
temperatures. He illustrated the action of mineral- 
izing agents (i. e., substances that facilitate the 
formation of certain minerals without themselves 
necessarily entering into the composition of the new 
mineral) by certain synthetic experiments of Doel- 
ter’s, in which metallic sulphides were formed in 
the wet way only when a little sodium carbonate 
was added to the solution. The most active miner- 
alizing agents in nature were water, at a high tem- 
perature, and certain volatile combinations of sili- 
con, fluorine, chlorine, boron, 
tungsten. 


The presence of one or more of these mineralizers 
seemed to be a necessary condition for the formation 
of the characteristic contact-metamorphic minerals, 
such as garnet, epidote, vesuvianite and andalusite. 
These minerals had not been artificially formed by 
simple dry fusion, nor on the other hand did they 
appear to be formed in nature by the action of fluid 
water. Mr. Lindgren concluded that they, and the 
ores intimately associated with them in contact de- 
posits, had been produced in the presence of gase- 


zirconium and 


ous mineralizers, such as water above the critical 
temperature and other emanations from molten 
magmas. 

For the foregoing process the word pneumatolysis 
had been used. This word had been variously em- 
ployed, however, by different writers, often in a 
sense synonomous with fumarolic or solfataric. It 
appeared therefore that some new term should be 
adopted to express the action of gaseous emanations 
from intruded magmas given off above the critical 
temperature of water. 

According to Mr. Lindgren, if we assumed a tem- 
perature gradient of 1° C. for every 30 meters in 
depth, water would certainly be above the critical 
temperature (365° C.) at a general depth of 11,000 
meters. If an intrusion of igneous material took 
place, say, 2,000 meters below the surface, where 
even hydrostatic conditions would give the neces- 
sary pressure of 200 atmospheres, the temperature 
at the contact would certainly be at least 1200° C., 
and for a long time it would exceed 370° for a long 
distance from the contact; that was to say, in this 
zone water could exist only as a gas. 

The mere diffusion of heat from a molten body 
through an adjoining compact body was very slow, 
and did not extend a very great distance beyond 
the contact. But conditions changed when we con- 
sidered that the intrusive rock contained dissolved 
gases of various kinds, among which water above 
the critical temperature predominated. The intru- 
sion cracked and shattered the surrounding cold 
rock, and through the fissures, as well as through 
the pores of the rock, these hot gases rapidly pressed 
outward, enormously increasing the heated zone and 
the zone in which chemical action was produced. 
The very varying width of the contact metamorphic 
zone in different rocks confirmed, he thought, this 
view. The intensity of metamorphism was in pro- 
portion to the amount of the gases contained in 
the magma and to the shattering and porosity of the 
surrounding rock. We had to admit, in the speak- 
er’s opinion, that in many cases temperatures above 
370° C. must prevail perhaps hundreds or even thou- 
sands of feet from the contact, and consequently the 
water must be in the gaseous state. 

All this, continued Mr. Lindgren, presupposed 
that the active agent was pure water. As a matter 
of fact, we actually had water charged with gases 
and other substances. The critical temperature of 
this mixture was not known, but it was probably not 
greatly different from that of water. Carbonic ox- 
ide, hydrogen sulphide and many combinations of 
fluorine, boron and chlorine had low critical tem- 
peratures and would certainly exist as gases at a 
temperature of 370°. Great migrations of material 
had undoubtedly taken place at the contact in many 
instances. 

Mr. F. L. Ransome, continuing the discussion, 
agreed with Mr. Lindgren in considering the class 
of siliceous magmatic segregations as lacking suf- 
ficient evidence for acceptance. 

While admitting the connection of most metallif- 
erous ore-deposits with eruptive rocks, and the sig- 
nificant association of characteristic contact-meta- 
morphic minerals in certain ore-deposits, Mr. Ran- 
some was not fully prepared to accept the view that 
such deposits were entirely pneumatolytic, that is, 
that they were wholly the work of gaseous sub- 
stances given off above the critical temperature. 
It was agreed that gaseous substances were emitted 
from cooling magmas, particularly when such mag- 
mas were suddenly relieved of pressure by eruption 
near the surface. But it was not certain that mag- 
mas were so saturated with these gases as to give 
them off in great quantities under the conditions of 
temperature and pressure supposed to obtain in deep- 
seated intrusions. Moreover, while the mineralizing 
effects of such gases might be granted, these effects 
semed in the main to consist in the crystallization 
of materials already present in the solid acted upon. 
Thus most of the experiments cited in illustration 
of the effect of mineralizing agents indicated that 
the latter induced crystallization of amorphous ma- 

terial, and might not themselves enter into the com- 


bination. Now, ore-deposits, as a rule, were local 
concentrations of substances generally but sparingly 
present in the rocks. They implied extensive mi- 
gration of material, and it was difficulty, Mr, Ran- 
some considered, to account for this great transter 
and concentration of material through the action of 
gaseous emanations from molten magma unaided by 
other agencies, such as heated waters. 

He was inclined to believe that the principal ore- 
deposition took place, as a rule, after the solidifi- 
cation of the magma, and that the greater chemical 
and physical activity imparted to underground me- 
teoric waters by the local increase of heat was more 
efficient in the formation of most ore-bodies than 
pneumatolysis. If Prof. Van Hise took too litile 
account of gaseous emanations from molten mag- 
mas, the present scheme seemed to swing somewhat 
too emphatically to the other extreme, in assigning 
too large a share in ore-genesis to pneumatolysis 
alone. It was the present opinion of the speaker that 
most of the deposits grouped under class IV of 
Mr. Weed’s table might be deposited by heated 
aqueous solutions unaided by gaseous emanations 
from molten magma. In this connection it might 
be noted, apropos of remarks made by members of 
the “igneous school,” that those who were inclined 
to assign to meteoric waters a large share in ore- 
deposition did not necessarily maintain that the ores 
were concentrated by cold, descending waters, from 
cold rocks, or that igneous intrusions had no part 
in the process. 

In making the foregoing remarks, the speaker did 
not wish to be interpreted as belonging either to 
the descensionist or igneous school as described by 
Mr. Weed, but rather as occupying intermediate 
ground in substantial accord with Mr. Emmons. 





NEWFOUNDLAND MINING IN 1902. 


We are indebted to Mr. James P. Howley, head 
of the Mines Department of Newfoundland, for 
the figures in the following table, which give the pro- 
duction of the mines and quarries of the island dur- 
ing the year 1902: 


Quantities. an 
ee a een re _.tons 71,482 247,060 
mand (estimated contents or ore) tons 2,586 Soe.ae8 
Gold (est. contents of ore)........ oz. 4,000 a 
DG WEE. cs cabn chee sco daeaideess tons 728,721 728,7 
PE beak asus eves hes sa55 tons 26,000 11 7000 
Se er tons 315 ‘ 630 
Building stone ...........--+++- tons 5,000 = 
Cobble-stones .......scccccccoees tons 500 ; 20 
SE a ice cad enu eae cue vw dee tons 2,955 757 
PPE 5.cs06sa0s ocsenenwes es tons 1,150 . 345 
Paving stone ........--++++ee+- tons 2,250 I — 
ME ese da Kaas ab +65 «ac e-8 oe tons 3,500 4446 , 
Brick, made .....cccsccccsecccece M. 1,625,000 18,95 
CMS GMIEE. osute von snsecwweseeuse bbl. 3,100 seers 


With reference to the above table, the copper ore 
was all exported, 35,047 tons going to Great Britain 
and 35,538 tons to the United States. The copper 
is the estimated metallic contents of this ore. The 
gold was obtained almost entirely from the copper 
ore and necessarily estimated, as no direct returns 
are obtainable. The ore is smelted at the works of 
the Nichols Chemical Company in this country and 
at those of the Cape Copper Company in England. 
The iron ore was all exported, 81,920 tons going to 
the United States; 107,189 tons to Great Britain; 
204,720 tons to Germany and 328,050 tons to Nova 
Scotia, to the works of the Dominion Steel Com- 
Pe The pyrite was all exported to the United States 
The building stone, brick and lime were used in the 
country, but the slate, 11,000 squares (builder’s men 
urement) went to England. The output of pyrite 
showed a considerable increase over the previous 
year. The brick and slate industry also showed “ 
siderable gains. The mining of barite was a new 
feature in the mineral production. One small cargo 
was shipped during the year, and it is expected that 
this will grow into a considerable industry, as the 
deposits are large. 

aie the year some promising gold finds have 
been made, and two mines are now in actual opera- 
tion. One at Rose Blanche, on the southern co: st, 
and the other at Sop’s Arm in White Bay, on the 
northeast coast. Both are only in the preliminary 
stages at present, and neither has a mill erected, = 
though the machinery for stamp mills is now on the 
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grounds. A number of miners are employed at 
eacli locality, opening the mine and getting out 
quartz. The ore at Rose Blanche is said to be low- 
grade, the yield being $4 to $5 per ton, but there is 
an enormous body of quartz. At Sop’s Arm the 
gold is free, and sometimes quite coarse, while some 
tests went from $10 to $15 a ton. The prospects are 
very good, and it is quite probable that some pro- 
duction of gold from one or both of these mines 
will be recorded in 1903. 





NOTES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By T. J. Freeman. 

Gold—The discovery of free gold last year at 
Sop’s Arm in the White Bay District on the north 
coast created local excitement. About 50 claims 
were staked in one week. A stamp-mill is in course 
of construction. Large bodies of medium grade ore 
exist in the White Mountain range. A cyanide plant 
will start to work in March. 

Silver and Lead.—In the district of Placentia, 
where all operations have been stopped for a number 
of years, some new discoveries were made during 
1902. An American company will start work there 
shortly. 


Manganese.—Large deposits, covering an area of 
ten miles, assaying from 35 to 41% per cent man- 
ganese, exist at Topsail, Conception Bay, 

Talc is found in large quantities in the same re- 
gion. The Oxiy Claim was sold in December last 
for $12,000. 

Coal.—The coal mining industry of Newfound- 
land has met with very little success. If the large 
coal areas that are said to exist near the line of 
railroad, in the western portion of the country, 
prove good, smelting furnaces could be erected near 
the best iron ore locations, and this would give a 
great stimulus to the mining activities of the entire 
island. 


EPSOM SALT IN WYOMING. 
By Witsur C. Knicut. 

Among the numerous superficial deposits of various 
salts in Wyoming, none possess greater interest than 
those of Epsomite, which occur in Albany County, 
about 20 miles north of Rock River station, on the 
Union Pacific Railroad. The deposits are situated 
upon a high plateau, about three miles north of Rock 
Creek, and lie in a huge, undrained depression that 
is deepest at its southern end, where it is about two 





WABANNA IRON MINE, BELL ISLAND, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Copper.—Tilt Cove in the Green Bay District, 
on the north coast, after 40 years of activity is still 
jogging along, and with brighter prospects. The 
Blow-Me-Down Mountain Range at Bay of Islands, 
on the west coast, shows over 20 miles of copper- 
bearing country. The York Harbor property was 
sold last December to an American company for 
$400,000, 

i’yrites—The Pyrites mine at Pilley’s Island in 
the Green Bay District has again resumed opera- 
tions under the management of C. F. Taylor. Two 
new shafts have been sunk to about 300 ft., and large 
bodies of ore are said to have been cut. 

/ron—The Wabanna, at Bell Island, Conception 
Bay, on the east coast, continues to work on a very 
large scale during the summer months. Reports for 
the season ending June 30, 1901, show the following 
exports of iron ore to different countries, in tons: 








Ur 17,080 
He 72,025 
Ge 2,300 
Cz 243,444 
Ur 120,705 

UNE: sg eatin ae eth OE SASS aR awe eG ATER 455,554 


‘he output for 1902 was much larger; Germany 
ani Holland made heavier contracts. At Mings in 
the White Bay District two large seams of high- 
grade hematite were located and extensive opera- 
tions may be looked for in the spring. At Mount 
McCormack, about 40 miles inland from Bay-Des- 
Poire, in the Fortune Bay District on the south 
Coast, large deposits of chrome iron have been 
traced for 15 miles. With better railroad facilities 


Mount McCormack would undergo rapid develop- 
ment, 


miles wide, and lies a hundred feet or more below 
the level of the surrounding country. From this deep- 
est portion a rather broad, shallow valley extends to 
the northwest for several miles and contains num- 
erous small, together with a few larger, deposits of 
scdium and magnesium salts, which have for a long 
time been tributary to the large Epsomite deposit of 
about 90 acres in extent occupying the lowest portion 
of the basin. The prevailing formation is Red Beds 
(either Triassic or Permian), almost completely 
made up of red sandstones, which contain an abun- 
dance of gypsum near their base. The country is 
very arid, and the nearest palatable water is Rock 
Creek. 

The deposits are often covered with water in early 
spring or after a hard storm; but this soon evapor- 
ates and leaves them solid Epsomite or an accu- 
mulation of mud sand and Epsomite. Near the north- 
eastern quarter of the large deposit, and the only por- 
tion that has been carefully examined, the Epsomite 
occurs in a thick bed, but contains a good deal of 
foreign matter. Holes have been dug to a depth of 
ten feet in this salt, but the bottom has not been 
reached. While no accurate estimate has been made 
of the amount of Epsom salts in this deposit, it is 
certain that the tonnage is very great and that it 
would furnish sufficient salts to supply the Ameri- 
can trade for many years to come. From the surface 
of this deposit there have been taken some of the 
finest crystals of Epsomite that have ever been dis- 
covered. 

The origin of the deposit, and those that are asso- 
ciated with it, has long been in doubt. Those who 


have examined the region always express them- 
selves as dumfounded at the occurrence of nearly 
pure Epsomite and other deposits of nearly pure mi- 
rabilite (glauber salt) in the same basin. In study- 
ing this problem I have ascertained that the salts 
have been derived from the decomposing sandstones, 
and have been transported by water to the natural 
depressions. Both the Epsomite and mirabilite occur 
in the rocks, but on account of the greater solubility 
of the former, the soda salts are often precipitated in 
a depression, leaving the Epsomite in solution. A 
sudden storm floods the deposit and carries the mag- 
nesium salts to a lower basin, if not to the lowest 
one. By this natural method of differentiation 
these salts have been separated, so that at the head 
of the valley the deposits are nearly pure mirabilite, 
while the main deposit is nearly pure Epsomite. The 
composition of the various deposits is shown by the 
samples, which are averages taken from the various 
deposits and analyzed by Dr. Slosson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. The large deposit, however, 
often has a thick covering of Epsomite which is 
much purer than these samples. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 


Nag Soy ......... 95-46 92.54 50.90 47.74 39.18 25.61 
TE GE eka beeqes 0.28 0.28 o.50 1.86 1.00 5.28 
SO Oe ie cecienss 4-26 5.29 48.60 50.16 59.82 70.11 
CE Oe se hsiccceas ae EOP Seas aque Bede. -aadn 


No. 1 of this series was taken from near the head 
of the gulch and the others from the intermediate 
points and the last from the large deposit. The series 
shows quite wide differences in the succession. These 
wide gaps would be filled by taking more samples 
from the intervening beds. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN BELGIUM.—The 
production of pig iron in Belgium last year showed 
an increase of 44.1 per cent, as compared with 1903. 
The figures are as follows, in metric tons: 








1901. 1902. Changes. 

ee a ee ee eee 92,700 108,560 I. 15,860 
Forge iron ...... ie amie aiie'd'ei4 166,955 256,435 I. 809,480 
Bessemer and basic ........ 505,765 737,915 I. 232,150 
TORRE oc cccccccsccccsecs 765,420 1,102,910 I. 337,490 


At the close of rgo1 there were 26 furnaces in blast 
out of a total of 39 in existence. At the -end of 
1902 there were 33 furnaces in blast, an increase of 
7 over the previous year. 





SUPERHEATED STEAM AS THE ACTING 
FORCE OF VOLCANIC ACTIVITY.—Prof. 
Angelo Heilprin, in referring to the cause of -the 
Martinique disaster, says: “The opportunity that 
was presented to me at the time of the second death- 
dealing eruption of Mont Pelee of almost imme- 
diately visiting the field of destruction, of interro- 
gating a number of the severely wounded, and of 
examining the bodies and clothing of some of the 
unfortunate dead, has forced upon me a somewhat 
different conclusion as to the nature or composition 
of the tornadic blast from that which I formerly 
held, for it is now made clear that the acting force 
—to whatever extent it may have been aided by 
other forces or agents whose testimony does not 
appear—was superheated steam, or superheated 
steam charged with hot ashes and lapilli. The evi- 
dence proving this, both at Morne Balai and Ajou- 
pa-Bouillon, and, as Lacroix found it later at Morne 
Rouge, is, it seems to me, conclusive. This steam 
was shot out as a violent blast, and its mechanical 
force, withering heat, and possible mixture with 
other gas, shattered, asphyxiated, and scorched ; and 
where charged with incandescent particles of solid 
matter, as in that part of its course which over- 
whelmed Morne Rouge, also burned. Neither at 
Morne Balai.nor at Ajoupa-Bouillon did I find the 
faintest indication of anything having burned with 
a flame, or having been carbonized, not even the 
dry palm-thatching of the cases. The trees that 
were left standing were dry and largely stripped, 
and in the less destroyed zone the leaves hung to the 
branches, shriveled up as though having been rap- 
idly passed through a dry-heat furnace or a scorch 
blast. The sap from the twigs was completely gone, 
and the branches and branchlets broke square across. 
There was nothing to indicate the passage of com- 
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bustible gases, and I failed to find—although my ex- 
amination was not made with true minuteness—evi- 
dence of the presence or action of any of the terres- 
trial gases. A number of inquiries elicited the im- 
pression that sulphur was the only gas whose pres- 
ence was detected in the passing storm, but even 
its action does not seem to have been badly felt. 


“ORE DEVELOPED.”—A DEFINITION. 
By Putte ARGALL. 

The phrase “Ore in Sight,” so commonly used as 
an alleged measure of value in mine reports, is, in 
my opinion, a very poor expression. Taken literal- 
ly, as the non-professional man is most likely to un- 
derstand it, one cannot defend its use except as a 
misleading, if not deceptive, euphony. 

The only “ore in sight” in or about a mining prop- 
erty is that broken and displayed at surface in the 
ore-bins, or in dumps. Perhaps I should also in- 
clude ore broken or visible in the underground 
workings; but this is not what is usually meant by 
“ore in sight” in mine reporte. 

I believe the majority of mining engineers call 
vein matter blocked out and accessible for measur- 
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all sides.* Block A, on the diagram attached, show- 
ing four exposed sides, is perhaps the more usual 
form met with in a developed mine. Block B, how- 
ever, with three exposed sides, also comes under our 
classification of “ore developed,” as would also any 
irregularly shaped ore-body visible and fully accessi- 
ble, on and along all portions of its perimeter. 

Inasmuch as “ore developed” forms the subject of 
the highest possible, or most accurate, estimate engi- 
neers can make of ore in place, it should be hedged 
in with the invariable and unalterable requirement, 
exposed on all sides up to the full thickness of the 
ore. Under this condition the estimates of inde- 
pendent examining engineers should agree within 
the limits of experimental error. As a general rule, 
one is safe in stating that the smaller the blocks of 
“developed ore” the more accurately can their con- 
tents be estimated. These blocks, then, should be of 
moderate dimensions. In ordinary vein mining the 
levels are usually placed at intervals of 100 to 150 
ft. apart, as measured along the dip of the vein. I 
would suggest as a safe rule, within these limits, that 
the length of such blocks of “ore developed” should 
not exceed twice their depth. 


La 





ing and sampling on all four sides, or at the very 
least, on three sides, as “ore in sight,” while strictly 
speaking it is only the four planes bounding the 
block that are visible to the physical eye. The 
“mind’s eye” should have no place in such an esti- 
mate. 

I take it that the whole purpose of sinking shafts 
and winzes, running cross-cuts, levels and raises, is, 
first, tc open up and develop ore; and, secondly, to 
provide ready means to extract and market this ore 
when developed. Once a given piece of vein matter 
is blocked out by, say, two drifts, 150 ft. apart, and 
two winzes, 200 ft. apart, it has reached its highest 
state of development, that is, it is ready for removal 
by stoping; and it is also in the best form for sam- 
pling and measurement, in order to obtain a close 
estimate of its commercial value. I would submit, 
then, that such a block had best be called “ore de- 
veloped” and not “ore in sight.” The former 
phrase would correctly describe what it is, while 
the latter just as clearly shows what it is not. 

“Ore developed” should in every case be accessible 
for measurement, sampling and full examination on 


\ 





It may be suggested that it is not always impera- 
tive to completely block out ore-ground before 
stoping. Quite true. The parties, however, who 
are developing their mines for the purpose of sell- 
ing them, would be well advised to do so. Other- 
wise the ore partially blocked out, and in various 
minor stages of development, must receive separate 
and lower classifications. 

For blocks of partially developed vein material, 
hidden on one or more sides, I would suggest the 
phrase “ore being developed,” or, for shortness, “ore 
developing.” Two levels, say, 150 ft. apart, simul- 
taneously penetrating an ore-shoot, are, as they ad- 
vance, daily increasing the amount of “ore being de- 
veloped,” which, on further opening up by winzes 
or raises connecting these levels, and cutting the 
ground into blocks, becomes “ore developed.” 

“Ore being developed” naturally falls into three 
classes: First, where one side only is hidden; sec- 
ond, where two sides are hidden; third, where three 
sides are hidden. 


_* The planes called foot and hanging walls, are not con- 
sidered as sides. 
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As an example of the first class, we will take 
block C, which on a casual glance might appear just 
as safe an estimate as block B. On closer examina- 
tion, however, it will be noticed that on the hidden 
side, we can neither determine the assay value of the 
ore, its thickness, nor its actual termination. For ex- 
ample, if the shoot follows the heavy line, as one 
naturally assumes it would, we have data for a cer- 
tain tonnage, while if it follows the dotted line, we 
have an increased tonnage. Similar remarks apply 
to block D, showing how the assumed tonnage might 
be decreased. 

It is therefore abundantly clear that a given block 
of ground having one hidden side cannot be esti- 
mated as closely as one having all sides exposed, 
inasmuch as in the former about 25 per cent of the 
necessary data is unobtainable. We are therefore 
fully justified in excluding the block having one side 
hidden, from any estimate of “ore developed,” or, if 
you please, “ore in sight.” 

Again referring to the diagram, Block E, with two 
sides hidden, cannot in the very nature of things 
be estimated as closely as blocks C and D, hence we 
class it “ore developing,” second class, while block 
F, with three sides hidden, very naturally falls into 
the third class estimate of “ore being developed.” 

We next come to the future value of the ore shoot. 
In other words, to what depth will the pay-ore ex- 
tend? We assume the ore shoot is of fairly uniform 
dimensions and value; that it continued so to the 
lowest point of exploration, the 450-ft. level on our 
diagram. The experience in the district went to show 
that the horizon of pay-ore extended to 1,000 ft. In 
this case the ore is not even in a stage of “ore de- 
veloping”; it may be entirely invisible, yet one has 
reasonable assurance from the appearance of the 
vein and ore-shoot, from the experience obtained in 
adjoining properties, and from other physical phe- 
nomena, that pay-ore exists in this shoot to a depth 
of at least goo ft., consequently the engineer, after 
making such allowances as he deems safe, looks 
forward with confidence and reasonable assurance 
that the shoot of pay-ore will extend to some con- 
siderable depth, perhaps to 1,000 ft. This I class 
as “ore expectant.” It deals rather with the future 
than with the present, and more in the region of the 
imagination than of fact, but is nevertheless an im- 
portant factor in every mine valuation, dealing as it 
does with the probable life of the property as a 
producing mine. 

“Ore expectant” is perhaps the most difficult esti- 
mate, if estimate it can be called, that engineers 
are compelled to make, because of the few facts 
available; hence it is only to be supposed that opin- 
ions and estimates of different engineers must wide- 
ly vary. While, therefore, with “ore developed” the 
highest and most accurate estimate of ore in place 
can be made, “ore expectant,” in the same sense, 
forms the lowest and least accurate. Very few, if 
any, mine owners would sell a property for the net 
value of the “developed” and “developing ore,” un- 
less they had good reason to believe the mine to be 
practically bottomed; hence the necessity of having 
a phrase to cover such estimates, as well as uniform 
and thoroughly recognized rules to govern their 
compilation. 

These three phrases, “ore developed,” “ore being 
developed,” and “ore expectant” should cover, in 
metalliferous mines, all estimates a mining enginect 
is called upon to make. I now put them forward 
for the consideration of the profession, not as the 
best possible names and classifications, but as sound, 
useful and definite phrases to govern ordinary esti- 
mates of mine valuation. They will cover any con- 
dition I have met with in‘a practice extending over 
25 years in this and other countries; and they have 
not only proved useful in my work, but are also 
the best phrases I can evolve to correctly designate 
clear and concise estimates. 

Every report on a mining property should give 
the cost of stores, the mining and milling cost, and 
the gross and net values of the ores; therefore it 
should not be a necessary requirement to have “ore 
developed” always pay-ore. The gross and net values 
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at the time the examination is made will fully gov- 
ern the then value, while at later dates the improve- 
ments in mining and milling can usually be de- 
pended on to increase the net value, often to the ex- 
tent of showing good profits, in the course of a few 
years, on formerly practically valueless ores. The 
gross value is, when reported in ounces and percent- 
ages of metals, always a fixed point of departure, 
from which the net value can at all future times be 
deduced when the price of the metals and cost of 
treatment are taken into consideration. 

It may be, the ambiguous phrase “ore in sight,” 
is so deeply rooted in the minds of mining operators, 
promoters and investors, that it cannot well be re- 
placed by a better one. I hope this is not so; never- 
theless, should these notes provoke a sound discus- 
sion of the whole subject, preparing the way for def- 
inite classifications of ore estimates, with clear and 
concise rules governing each class, I shall feel that 
my efforts have been to some purpose. 

In conclusion, permit me to state that the various 
methods of mine sampling, and the possible errors 
in estimating tonnage and value, are excluded from 
the scope of this letter. I simply desire to present 
for the consideration of mining engineers the classi- 
fications above outlined, and which I summarize as: 

Ore Developed.—Absolutely and without variation, 
ore exposed on all sides. 

Ore Being Developed.—First class, blocks with 
one side hidden; second class, blocks with two sides 
hidden; third class, blocks with three sides hidden. 

Ore Expectant—The prospective value of a mine 
beyond or below the last visible ore, based on the 
fullest possible data (clearly set forth) from the 
mine being examined, and from the characteristics 
of the mining district. 


THE FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL SOCIETIES IN 
ENGLAND. 


By Epwarp WALKER. 


The time appears to be not far distant when a 
federation will be affected among English technical 
societies, not with a view to amalgamation or uni- 
formity of membership, but to enable the engineering 
profession to take concerted action and to draw the 
various sections of the profession into closer com- 
munion. Originally the Institution of Civil Engineers 
represented the profession in its entirety, and che 
subjects discussed at the meetings covered the whole 
of the ground. On reading the charter at the present 
time the first impression given is that the subjects 
to which the Institution is devoted are restricted to 
what we now consider as civil engineering, but cn 
further thought it is apparent that in those days 
roadmaking, water works, and bridgebuilding were 
the chief, and by far the most important, duties of 
the civil, as contrasted with the military, engineer ; 
and that the reason why what is now known as me- 
chanical, electrical, metallurgical and chemical en- 
gineering and naval architecture are not expressiy 
referred to in the charter, is due to the fact that these 
technical sciences were either in their infancy or 
non-existant at the time. Electrical engineering was 
quite unknown, and the refinements of the steam 
engine, the complication of machine tools, large and 
small, and the other industries now represented by 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers had not 
heen developed. 

\lost of the influential members of the Council 
of the: Institution of Civil Engineers have contin- 

| to hold the view that their Institution represents 

whole of the engineering profession, and judged 
by the considerations above named they had a right 
to think so. The younger generation of civil engin- 
ecrs are inclined to modify such views and there 
is a movement on foot for an entire revision of the 
relative positions of the various institutions, their ob- 
jects, and their scope. The writer shares this 
view of the necessity for a change which shall meet 
the altered conditions of the profession. It is time 
that the Institution of Civil Engineers abandoned its 
claim to be the one central body with the other socie- 
ties as merely subsidiary and devoted to special 
branches. The Institution should certainly take rank 


as the oldest, richest and most influential society of 
its kind, but it should reduce its field to the sub- 
jects now commonly associated with civil engineering, 
and recognize the Institutions of Mechanical Engin- 
eers, Electrical Engineers and Mining Engineers, 
the Institution of Naval Architects and the Insti- 
tution of Mining and Metallurgy as equal in rank, 
and competent to deal with their own specified 
branches of engineering. On such a basis a scheme 
of federation could be easily arranged, and the in- 
terests of the profession advanced in a spirit of unity. 
One advantage accruing would be the cessation of 
needless rivalry in the securing of papers to be read. 
The civil engineers would not have papers on nickel 
alloys nor on machinery for crushing ores, while the 
mining engineers would confine their energies to iron 
and coal and other home mining industries, and the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy would deal 
with gold, lead, copper, and with other matters of 
interest to the Englishman investing in mines abroad. 

A subject of importance to the engineering profes- 
sion that should receive attention, in a systematic 
manner, is the provision of funds for the benefit of 
distressed members. With the exception of the 
benevolent fund worked in connection with the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, engineers are quite un- 
provided with anything of the sort. The Civil En- 
gineers’ fund is not operated by the Institution itself, 
but by a specially appointed committee, and no part 
of the members’ subscription to the Institution goes 
towards the benevolent fund, the subscriptions to the 
fund being entirely separate and voluntary. Neither 
membership of the Institution nor the fact of being 
a contributor to the fund constitutes a claim to par- 
ticipation in the fund. The writer has often wondered 
that the Institution has not devoted some of its sur- 
plus cash to some systematic scheme for benefiting 
its members, arranged in such a way that member- 
ship alone should confer a right to participate in cer- 
tain specified eventualities, such as premature death 
while in the pursuit of the profession, leaving family 
unprovided for, disablement under similar circum- 
stances, and reduction to poverty through the faults 
of others. It is to be hoped therefore that when the 
various technical societies have agreed to federate 
one of the first undertakings will be to organize a 
benefit scheme on a liberal scale, applicable to the 
members of each individual society. 


THE VERMILLION IRON RANGE IN MINNESOTA. 
By D. E. Woopsripce. 


There is unusual activity in exploration on the 
Vermillion Range of the Lake Superior iron ore 
region, and if no ore is found during the present 
year there will be a disappointment from which this 
region will scarcely recover in a decade. All ex- 
ploration on the Vermillion Range is being done by 
diamond drill, and as the rock is largely siliceous 
ore and jasper, with sometimes a hard quartzose dior- 
ite which is worse drilling than anything else, the 
work is very expensive. The ore of this range is 
quite frequently brecciated and the danger of “los- 
ing the hole” is not infrequent, so that only the 
very best stones and the most expert men are suc- 
cessful. The jasper is so hard that a bit will often 
cut only a few inches before it must be reset, for 
as soon as the stones grind a trifle they will refuse 
to cut further and must be replaced. In the flinty 
diorite sometimes encountered, the stones will con- 
tinue to grind down and wear away seriously. An 
immense amount of diorite has been drilled on the 
range in past years, and this is usually easy and 
cheap work, but as the exploring companies are not 
looking for greenstone this fact is not helpful. 

The ore-deposits first opened up on the Vermil- 
lion Range are at Soudan, where, in 1882, the first 
mining development in the State occurred; the dis- 
covery of these mines brought about the building 
of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, and the de- 
velopment of Minnesota as a mining region. Later, 
in 1886, the outcrop of the Chandler Mine was 
opened up, and the Ely basin was developed. This is 
21 miles east from Soudan, and is a far larger and 
more important district. It produced last year 1,- 
8co,coo tons, an output which will be increased dur- 


ing the current year. It is a strange thing that 
after all the enormously costly and careful explora- 
tions that have been carried on between these points, 
and on either side of them, since the first finds, no 
new ore lenses have been discovered. In single sea- 
sons hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended in drilling, without result. A great deal 
of this work has cost up to $10 and $12 a foot, pos- 
sibly more, data on this matter being hard to se- 
cure. As the Soudan ore-bearing formation lies 
nearly vertical in many places and goes to great 
depth, and as ore is not expected near the surface, 
this sort of work runs into money. Ore, in bodies 
of workable size, has been found on this range east 
from Ely at depths of more than 1,250 ft., so that 
1,000-ft. holes are not at all exceptional. 

At the present time drilling is in progress in 
townships 62 range 14 and 63-11, on a large scale. 
The Oliver Iron Mining Company is drilling in sec- 
tion 14, 62-14, with three machines, one of which 
is down more than 800 ft. The same company is 
soon to drill in section 4, same township, where it 
has a known ore-body, the size of which is as yet 
undetermined. Shafts were sunk there some years 
ago and a stockpile of several hundred tons of good 
ore is now at surface, but the shaft work was un- 
successful and drills are being introduced. This is 
known as the Sheridan property, and is regarded 
as of much promise. The formation shows basins 
of jasper, slates and conglomerates. In_ sections 
13 and 14, same township, where the work of the 
McComber Mining Company brought out several 
hundred tons of splendid hard hematite, the Ma- 
honing Ore and Steel Company is to explore with 
drills in the hope of locating a large body. 

In township 63, range 12, which is the Ely Dis- 
trict, much exploration will be carried on this year 
by drill. The Mahoning Ore and Steel Company 
has a large acreage, lying between the Ely mines 
and the famous “Section 30,” and is under contract 
to sink a number of holes. The formation is largely 
diorite and a heavily banded jasper bluff runs off 
to the east and north, inclosing a part of section 30. 

On this latter tract a contract for drilling has 
just been let to the firm of Cole & McDonald, of 
Duluth, the leading diamond drilling firm of that 
district, and the first drill has gone to work. In- 
dications are generally thought to be very favorable 
and two well defined basins are regarded as likely 
to contain ore. The Section Thirty Company has 
been organized with heavy Eastern interests back 
of it. This land is noted as having been won by 
the present owners after a most hotly contested and 
costly litigation. The fight has been going on 
since 1883, and is but now ended, successfully for 
the original locators, some old time explorers and 
landmen of Duluth. If the property becomes a mine 
they will reap a rich reward. East of section 30, 
and in the same township, Messrs. Swallow & Hop- 
kins, R. Whiteside, Leonidas Merritt and the Ma- 
honing Ore and Steel Company have all been at 
work, with no particular success to date. No work 
is under way on the range east of this township, 
and none west of Soudan. Townships 63-11, 63-12, 
62-14, 62-15 (this last work being in the Soudan 
mines) comprise all the diamond drill work now in 
progress on the Vermillion. Operations were under 
way until quite recently by the Sharon Ore Company 
in the northern part of 61-15, but when the United 
States Steel Corporation bought this concern work 
was suspended. 

The ores of the Vermillion Range are especially 
desirable. They consist of hard or brecciated he- 
matite, very high in iron and low in phosphorus. 
Standard assays from actual season shipments from 
leading mines average from 63 to 67 per cent iron 
and down to 0.030 per cent phosphorus. These 
ores are especially desirable as a mixture with fine- 
ly comminuted soft ores in the blast furnace, and 
they are almost the only high-grade bessemer hard 
ores mined in quantity in the Lake Superior region. 


There is no greater mistake than the hasty con- 
clusion that opinions are worthless because they are 
badly argued. 
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THE CONCENTRATION OF ORES BY OIL. 


By Water McDermort. 


The selective action of oil and grease on certain 
minerals has been made known by a number of in- 
dependent investigators for some years, and several 
attempts have been made to utilize this knowledge 
for the purpose of a commercial separation of valu- 
able products. 

At the De Beers diamond mines such a process 
has been successfully developed and used for sev- 
years. The application is in the form of a 
shaking riffled table, coated with thick grease, over 
which tailings from the washing pans are run; with 
the result that any diamonds present adhere to the 
grease, while the waste rock flows over freely. The 
attempt to use a thin oil for separating metallic 
sulphides from waste rock was made in England; 
and a certain measure of success was attained in 
small experiments by causiiig the oil to pass through 
a moistened mass of ore. It was found that the 
oil used had very little supporting power; that it 
attached itself to the gangue to such an extent as 
to cause excessive loss; and the details of an ef- 
fective separation of the sulphides from the sup- 
porting oil were not worked out. 

Mr. F. E. Elmore, in experimenting to reduce the 
excessive loss of copper and iron pyrites from a 
concentration mill in Wales, took up the investiga- 
tion and was successful in developing a practical and 
economical method of utilizing the remarkable pow- 
some oils to absorb certain minerals and 
metals. The description of the action of the oil 
as “absorption” will be allowed to pass by those who 
have seen the process in actual operation; it is en- 
tirely a surface action as between the oil and the 
wet particles of mineral, but in effect the result is 
that the particles enter into the body of the oil. 
The essential points of the process, on which its 
novelty and commercial success depend are (1) 
the nature of the oil used, (2) the method of its 
application to the crushed ore, (3) the separation 
of the absorbed mineral from the oil. 

1. Experiments, made with many varieties of oil 
and fatty substances, resulted in the discovery that 
an oil of the character of the thick residuum of 
petroleum distillation gave results far more effect- 
ive than any other material; and, in addition, had 
advantages in its low first cost, its freedom from 
mechanical loss even when finely broken up, and 
in its power of supporting a relatively heavy charge 
of mineral without sinking in water, all of which 
gave its use the distinction of an absolute discovery 
as compared with the previously known characteris- 
tics of other oils. Besides the ordinary American 
residuum, having a specific gravity of about 0.88, 
similar products from other parts of the world 
have heen found equally effective, particularly some 
natural thick oils from the East, with a specific grav- 
ity of 0.d0. The factor of specific gravity is of im- 
portance, because the oil when charged with par- 
ticles of heavy mineral has still to float freely in 
water. The capacity of the oil to thus support a 
charge is greater than would appear possible by 
calculation based solely on its normal specific grav- 
ity; because in practice the agitation with the pulp 
results in the oil taking up 2 very appreciable quan- 
tity of air, giving a certain sponginess, with natural 
increase in floating power. The properly charged 
oil, when examined with a glass in a thin film, is 
seen to be literally full of particles of mineral it 
has taken up; and its power of still floating appears 
remarkable. When over-charged with mineral, a 
portion of the latter settles out and sinks in water, 
dragging down entangled oil with it; some of this 
oil, shaking off the excess of load, will again rise 
in globules to the surface. The degree of viscosity is 
of importance as regulating the charge the oil will 
carry, and as affecting the mechanical loss from its 
influence on sub-division and re-agglomeration; but, 
fortunately, this degree of viscosity can be easily 
regulated by the addition of thinning or thickening 
oils or wax, and in part, if necessary, by the regula- 
tion of temperature in working. It has been dis- 
covered that the action of the oil on some ores can 
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be stimulated by mixing certain acids with the oil 
itself at a very nominal cost; or by the addition of 
a very slight quantity of acid to the pulp before 
the contact with oil. This increase of efficiency is 
in some cases—such as in the treatment of Atacam- 
ite ores—sufficient to make the difference between 
success and failure; and is secured by the addition 
of quantities which are little more than traces of 
acid. Mine-water of acid reaction is therefore well 
adapted to the process. When water is scarce it can 
be used over again after settling the tailings, as 
some extra muddiness is not injurious. 

2. The use of the thick oil allowed of its applica- 
tion to a thin pulp, such as that produced in all wet 
crushing operations where an excess of water is 
always used, and previous efforts with other classes 
of oils had been unsuccessful with a thin pulp. Ex- 
periments were made with differing degrees of agita- 
tion of the oil with the flowing pulp; varying all 
the way from a gentle rolling over of the oil and 


on the top and overflow for subsequent treatment, 
This separation is the equivalent of the separation 
of quicksilver and amalgam from the rock and water 
in a settler; although in the one case the heavy 
absorbed mineral is floated off by the oil, and in 
the other case the amalgamated metal sinks with the 
quicksilver. 

The similarity of the operations to those of amal- 
gamation seems to have struck the patent examiners 
in Washington; for in the broad claims granted jor 
the process the use of quicksilver was _ specifica!ly 
excluded, 

3. Having secured the right kind of oil, the prop- 
er agitation with a thin pulp, and the separation of 
the oil and its absorbed mineral from the waste 
rock and water, the difficulty of a simple and effect- 
ive extraction of the mineral from the oil was only 
overcome after a great deal of experimenting. Most 
of the particles of mineral produced in crushing 


an ore by stamps are very minute, so that the 





SYGUN 20-STAMP OIL CONCENTRATION MILL. 


pulp, in their travel down an inclined riffled laun- 
der, to a violent agitation such as produced by 
passing through a centrifugal pump, or a cone 
mixer, or an amalgamation pan. The attempt to 
pass the pulp as a spray through a floating layer of 
oil, was followed by the flowing of the pulp both 
over and under a fixed and a traveling surface coat- 
ed with oil. In the end it was found that a slowly 
revolving cylinder with a helical launder within, 
fitted with low baffle plates at intervals, gave a suf- 
ficient agitation for most ores, and caused no un- 
necessary breaking up of the oil, while insuring a 


clean concentrate, because there was no tme- 
cnanical driving oi particles or gangue into the oil. 
As a consequence of the experiments with many 


classes of ore under varying conditions, a standard 
type (or unit) of three mixing cylinders has been 
adopted, and will be more fully described later. 

For some ores, requiring very close saving of a 
rich mineral finely divided in the gangue, extra 
agitation previous to treatment in the mixing cylin- 
ders has been found effective. 

The application of the thick oil to a thin pulp, 
allows of a simple, continuous and automatic treat- 
ment of the flowing product from a stamp-mill or 
other pulverizer. After the mixing of the oil with 
the pulp—which may be likened to the agitation of 
quicksilver with an ore in pan amalgamation—the 
oil with its charge of mineral is separated from the 
water and waste rock by running the whole into a 
large pointed box, from the bottom of which the 
rock and water flow, while the oil and mineral float 


problem of their extraction from the body of a thick 
sticky oil was not easy. To thin the oil sufficiently 
to allow the concentrates to sink, was found com- 
mercially impracticable; either by addition to the 
oil of any thinning material, or by raising the tem- 
perature. Filter-pressing (after heating) was found 
unsatisfactory for several reasons; and success was 
only obtained by the adoption of a system of cen- 
trifugal separation carried out under perfectly novel 
conditions of working. The oil is passed through 
a heater into a centrifugal machine consisting of a 
vertical pan 48 inches in diameter, which has 
inwardly projecting flange at the top, round 
over which the discharge takes place. Water is rut 
first into the centrifugal and forms a wall of ¢' 
depth of the flange. The heated oil flows down a 
pipe into the bottom of the pan (which runs at 
1,000 revolutions per minute) and passes up in a 
thin layer over the wall of water, discharging over 
the flange at the top. During this passage of the 
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oil over the water the solid particles of mineral : 
thrown out, through the supporting water, a: 

pack against the side of the pan. When the pan is 
charged with mineral it is stopped for a few min- 
utes, the collected wall of concentrates 
down through an opening in the bottom of the | 
(which opening in running is kept covered) and tlie 
machine is started again ready for a fresh chare¢ 
The cleaned oil flowing from the centrifugal is 
pumped back to the storage tanks above the mixers, 
for re-use after cooling. The separation of the 
mineral from the oil is very perfect. A sample 


is broken 
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of the oil now in circulation in the London testing 
works, and which has been used with a great va- 
riety of ores, contained on examination only 0.15 
per cent of solid matter. 

fhe discharged concentrates have still some oil 
and water mixed with them, and are dried by treat- 
ment in a second centrifugal fitted inside with a per- 
forated pan, such as is used in drying sugar. 

(To Be Continued.) 


DEEP MINING IN THE TRANSVAAL,* 
By H. H. Wess. 


Mr. Hennen Jennings has said that: “Working 
at great depths is handicapped by the following: 

“1. The greater length of time necessary to make 
the ore deposit interest-producing. 

‘2. The liability of encountering temperatures 
detrimental to economical working. 

“3. The danger of encountering great quantities 
of water, and the extra cost of pumping. 

“4. The extra cost of hoisting ore, men and ma- 
terials.” 

Rate of Sinking Deep Shafts.—While it may be 
considered unwise to count upon a greater speed 
in shaft sinking, for such depths as 5,000 and 6,000 
ft. than a hundred feet per month, the writer be- 
lieves this can be exceeded, and as a matter of in- 
terest gives the records of the Catlin and Howard 
shafts since sinking commenced in these. 

Sinking in the Catlin shafts was started in June, 
1896, and was suspended in March, 1897. During 
this period go6 ft. were sunk, or an average of 90.6 
ft. per month. Sinking was re-started in this shaft 
in January, 1898, and for the 12 months of that year 
ending December, 1898, 1,695 ft. were sunk, or an 
average of 141 ft. per month. Work was suspended 
in September, 1899, on account of the approaching 
war, but during the nine months of 1899 when sink- 
ing was carried on, 1,151 ft. were sunk, or an aver- 
age of 144 ft. per month. The average per month 
for the 31 months during which sinking was car- 
ried on from the very start is 121 ft. It will be seen 
that the rate, however, has steadily increased. 

Mr. Jennings says: “With good fortune a vertical 
shaft might be sunk and the necessary development 
work accomplished to start 100 stamps in, say, seven 
years,” etc. 

Assuming that two years of this time is taken up 
in developing after the reef is encountered, the 
rate of sinking the 5,500 ft. would be about 91.7 
ft. per month for the five years. The Catlin shaft 
having reached a depth of 3,752 ft. in 31 months, has 
only 1,748 ft. to make in 29 months, or an average 
of about 60 ft. per month, to reach the depth of 
5,500 ft. in the five years. Surely in the face of the 
work which has been done, interrupted as it has been 
by stoppages and approaching war, to lessen the 
footage during certain months, we could expect 
something better than 60 ft. per month for the re- 
maining 1,748 ft. to carry the shaft down to 5,500 ft. 

Turn now to the Howard Shaft of the Simmer & 
Jack West. Sinking was started here in May, 1896, 
and suspended in March, 1897. During this period 
891 ft. were sunk, or an average of 81 ft. per month. 
Sinking was resumed in this shaft in January, 1808, 
an’. for the 12 months of that year ending Decem- 
ber. 1898, 1,551 ft. were sunk, or an average of 
125.2 ft. per month. Work in this shaft was 
stopped on account of the approaching war in 
August, 1899, but during the eight months of the 
year 966 ft. were sunk, or an average of 120.7 ft. 
per month. The falling off here from the footage 
1¢ in 1808 is slight, and largely due to the inter- 
ruption of work on account of the approaching hos- 
til ties. In this case, 2,092 ft. would have to be sunk 
n 29 months to fill out Mr. Jennings’ time of five 
rs for 5,500 ft., which would be an average of 
only 72 ft. per month to accomplish the remaining 
stance. 

The rate of sinking in other shafts might be men- 
tioned, as in the Milner, formerly the Rand Victoria 


* Abstract from “Discussion on Winding Plants for Great 
lenths” as read before the South African Association of En- 
gineers. Abstracts of previous Per, referred to in the 
present discussion, were publish in the ENGINEERING AND 
Mixtnc Journat, November 29, December 6 and December 
13, 1902, 
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Shaft, and the Rudd Shaft, the former on the 
South Geldenhuis Deep property, and the latter on 
the South Rose Deep. These shafts, before the 
formation of these companies, were on Simmer & 
Jack ground, and work was suspended in them by 
that company in November, 1896, and resumed 
again in July and August, 1898, by the above com- 
panies. In the Milner shaft, from the 1st of August, 
18c8, to the 31st of August, 1899, the average rate 
per month was 152! ft., the depth at the latter date 
being 2,739 ft., and in the Rudd Shaft from Sep- 
tember 1, 1898, to September 30, 1899, the average 
rate per month was 138 ft., the depth at the latter 
date being 2,425 ft. 

As the rate of shaft-sinking is largely regulated 
by the speed with which the broken rock after 
blasting is removed from the bottom of the shaft, 
it is obvious that if two winding engines were used 
for this purpose in sinking a large seven-compart- 
ment shaft, or if the ropes from one winding engine 
were carried down the second and sixth compart- 
ments, respectively, and four buckets used in sink-- 
ing, two in each of these compartments, so that one 
bucket would always be in course of loading at 
each end of the shaft, the rate of sinking above 
quoted might reasonably be exceeded. It will also 
be observed, by referring to Mr. Jennings’ discus- 
sion, that in the opinion of many miners better 
progress by sinking across the formation can be 
made than when the shaft is located with its long 
axis in the direction of the strike of the reefs, the 
practice heretofore. Hence, I believe that greater 
speed than 100 ft. per month can be counted on in 
sinking a shaft, even 6,000 ft. deep, if the work 
can be carried on without interruptions from start 
to finsh, and thus there will be a lessening of the 
period heretofore considered necessary to reach the 
productive stage. 


Increase of Temperature in Depth.—As to the lia- 
bility of encountering temperatures detrimental to 
economical working, Mr. Marriott prior to the war, 
collected data on this subject in twelve mines. Start- 
ing with a mean temperature of 68.75° F. at 1,000 ft. 
in depth, which figure has been more or less con- 
firmed at the Robinson Deep, he estimates that the 
rock temperature at 8,000 ft. would be 102.35°, and 
at 12,000 ft., taking the ratio of increase from 1,000 
to 8,000 ft., it would be about 121.5° F. These rock 
temperature, Mr, Marriott estimates, will be reduced 
at least 10° by natural ventilation when connections 
have been made underground, and this appears to be 
borne out at the Robinson Deep. I may add that a 
greater reduction than 10° is estimated by others. 
Mr. Behr, the writer, and others on these fields 
have worked in the mines of the Comstock, Nevada, 
at a higher temperature than this, where thermal 
waters showing a temperature, according to Dr. 
Becker, as high as 170° F. were continually gener- 
ating heat which tended to maintain the air tempera- 
ture. In spite of this, temperatures were known to 
fall rapidly when connections were made, as, for in- 
tance, quoting from Le Neve Foster on the tempera- 
tures of the Comstock Mines: 

“The highest temperatures were observed when 
long levels were driven without any ventilating 
shafts or winzes. As soon as a proper air current 
was established, the temperature usually sank rap- 
idly; thus the temperature stood at 130° to 140° F. 
in a drift at the 1,850-ft. level of the Bullion Mine, 
but when connection was made with another shaft 
the thermometer went down to 100° F.” 

The same authority also quotes heavy falls of tem- 
perature in the mines of Cornwall after connections 
have been made. Mr. Thurston has noted a similar 
fall in temperature from 100° to 75° in the New 
Chum Railway Mine, Bendigo, Australia, at a depth 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 ft., when a cross-cut was 
connected by a raise with the level above, and we 
may expect I11.5° here to be reduced by artificial 
ventilation. Hence, if Mr. Marriott’s data and con- 
clusions are to be relied upon—and they are the 
data upon which the late Major Seymour worked— 
12,000 ft. is presumably not an impossible depth at 
which to mine these banket formations from a tem- 
perature point of view. 


Increase of Water—In my opinion, any large 
quantities of water will be met near the surface at 
a depth of, say, not greater than 1,000 or 1,500 ft. 
The Witwatersrand is the highest watershed in this 
part of the country. There are no mountains, snow- 
capped or otherwise, above us, and the water en- 
countered is, the writer believes, purely surface 
water, or rain-water impounded underground near 
the surface. In this connection the writer would 
introduce evidence given by himself before the 
Water Commission recently sitting in Johannesburg. 

“The Robinson Deep pumps from its shafts about 
88,000 gals. per 24 hours; 60,000 gals. come from a 
point about 166 ft. down the shafts. The lowest 
level in. the mine is 2,500 ft. below the surface, and 
is comparatively dry. 

“The Milner Shaft at the South Geldenhuis Deep, 
which is 2,746 ft. deep, made in 1899 only 3,150 gals. 
per 24 hours, the first flow of water coming from 
a point about 175 ft. down the shaft, and the second 
flow about 1,200 ft. down. Below this point the 
shaft is comparatively dry. 

“The Rhodes Shaft of the South Geldenhuis 
Deep, which has attained a depth of 2,015 ft., pro- 
duced about 28,820 gals. in 24 hours, 28,280 gals. 
being lifted from the 500-ft. station, and 540 gals. 
from about 1,800 ft. down the shaft. 

“The Howard Shaft of the Simmer & Jack 
West, which is 3,408 ft. deep, produced 11,500 gals. 
at about 250 ft. below the surface, and only 320 gals. 
at 1,300 ft. down the shaft per 24 hours. Below 
this point the shaft is dry. 

“The Catlin Shaft of the Jupiter Gold Mining 
Company, which is 3,752 ft. in depth, gives 4,608 
gals. at 130 ft. from the surface, and 1,840 gals. at 
the 1,500-ft. mark per 24 hours. Below this point 
the shaft is dry. 

“The West Shaft of the Witwatersrand Deep, 
with a depth of 1,500 ft., produces about 5,000 gals, 
per day, the greater portion from near the surface. 

“It is to be expected that there will be in these 
some increase of water as development work pro- 
gresses, but present workings of the deep shafts of 
the Rand seem to point to a very material decrease 
in the amount of water to be obtained from the 
deeper mines.” 

The Angelo Deep, however, should be quoted. The 
East Shaft of this property was sunk to a depth of 
2,300 ft., and had two pumping stations, one at 250 
and the other at 500 ft. below the collar of the shaft, 
and the water produced per day was about 2,000 
gals. There was no water below the iower pumping 
station, but from the bottom of the shaft a 2%-ft. 
bore-hole was put down a further depth of 1,968 ft. 
Water was encountered in this bore-hole at 240 ft. 
below the bottom of the shaft, producing about. 1,500 
gals. per day. Below this point in the bore-hole no 
water was encountered. 

The West Shaft was sunk to a depth of 2,468 ft., 
and had one pumping station at 250 ft. below the 
surface. The water produced was about 2,000 gals. 
per day—and no water was encountered below this 
station. A bore-hole was also put down from the 
bottom of this shaft a further 1,393 ft., and at 600 
ft. below the bottom of the shaft a flow of water was 
encountered, producing from 2,000 to 3,000 gals. per 
day, and coming up under considerable pressure. 
Below this the bore-hole gave no water. 

The Connor Shaft of the Knights Deep Company 
will be cited on account of the excessive quantity of 
water encountered; but none of the 16 shafts sur- 
rounding it on all sides produce an abnormal amount 
of water. Of those properties immediately adjoin- 
ing the Knights Deep: The Western Shaft of. the 
Glencairn gives 90,000 gals. per 24 hours and the 
Eastern Shaft 40,000 gals. At the Witwatersrand 
or Knights, the pumping for the whole mine is done 
through the central shaft (there being three shafts) 
and is about 175,000 gals. per 24 hours in the dry 
season. In 1899 at the Wit Deep, the Western 
Shaft gave 5,000 gals. per 24 hours, and the East- 
ern Shaft 23,000 gals. Since the mine has been 
opened up by development these figures have in- 
creased to 15,000° gals. for the former and 52,000 
gals. for the latter shaft. At the Knight Central 
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the Western Shaft gave 64,000 gals. per 24 hours, 
and while the Eastern Shaft had not been worked 
for some time, it formerly gave about the same 
quantity as the Western Shaft. 

The two shafts of the Simmer & Jack East, Lim- 
ited, give about 150,000 gals. each, while both shafts 
of the Glen Deep give about 100,000 gals. in 24 
hours. 

I venture to state that if the Connor Shaft was 
sunk another 1,000 ft. the bottom would be com- 
paratively dry. But should water be encountered 
in depth, and bailing be necessary, I believe that 
water can be bailed in two stages as advantageously 
as rock can be hoisted in two stages, and from 50 
to 80 per cent more than can be bailed in one lift 
from the same total depth. 

Extra Cost of Hoisting from Great Depths——One 
is hardly prepared to form any estimate of what 
these costs will be, as, in view of present condi- 
tions, considerable time will probably elapse before 
any mills on the Witwatersrand will be supplied 
with reef through 5,000 or 6,000 ft. vertical shafts: 
but as to working cost in general, the equipments to 
be erected will be new, and it is fair to assume 
modern and up-to-date in every particular. Surface 
expenses and milling, cyaniding, etc., should be re- 
duced, especially with large plants, and one might 
venture to hope also that the expected all-round 
reductions will operate favorably for hoisting and 
mining at these depths, and the mining operations 
generally be aided by mechanical inventions both 
above and below ground. 

Let us consider what can be done through one 
shaft at depths of 5,500 or 6,000 ft., winding in two 
stages. The latter depth taps the reef at a lower 
point on the dip, and hence nearer the extreme limit 
of mining. The writer has taken two stages because 
he believes it is safter than winding in one stage 
from these depths, and also because it greatly in- 
creases the working capacity and permits of the 
maximum use of the costly vertical shafts. 

We may assume the shaft to have seven compart- 
ments, and to be placed across the formation—both 
of these ideas have been suggested and talked of 
before this discussion. Let us consider the capacity 
of two compartments of a shaft, winding in two 
stages from a depth of 6,000 ft. First as to hand- 
ling rock. The upper stage being about 3,200 ft., 
with a maximum rope speed of 3,000 ft. per minute, 
75 seconds’ time required for the trip and 15 sec- 
onds’ stop for loading and discharging, we would 
have: 

75-+15=—90 seconds for each load, or 40 loads 
per hour. 

Considering first a 4-ton useful load: 4x 40= 
160 tons per hour. Assuming Mr. Jennings’ figure 
of 25 per cent as sorted out, this deducts 40 tons per 
hour. If we wind only 6 full days to supply the 
mill running time of 7 days, this would be 103 tons 
average per hour for the mill running time of seven 
days; assuming 5 tons per day crushed per stamp, 
which is about Mr. Jennings’ estimate for a mill 
running 28 days per month, we would have: 

shifts of 8 hours each 1,648 tons 329.6 stamps. 


2 shifts of 10 hours each 2,060 tons 414.0 stamps. 
3 shifts of 8 hours each 2,472 tons 494.4 stamps. 


If the useful load is increased to 5 tons, we have: 


i kes era Cee nhs hoe Fab die FE we 200 tons per hour. 
26 Ser Deet weed Omk «226620202005 50 tons per hour. 


FE CONN weccensscpsceesa sansa sem 150 tons per hour. 


Winding 6 full days for the full mill time of 7 
days, gives 128 tons average per hour for full mill 
time, which at 5 tons per stamp gives: 


2 shifts of 8 hours each 2,048 tons 409 stamps. 
2 shifts of 10 hours each 2,560 tons 512 stamps. 
3 shifts of 8 hours each 3,072 tons 614 stamps. 

But the above estimates are for a mill running 
full time, that is, every day in the week or month; 
taking an average of 28 days as the mill running 
time per month, the shaft capacity as compared with 
the mill capacity as given above is increased. 

Turning now to labor, and it is in the handling 
of labor that stage-winding appeals particularly to 
the writer. 


In 1878 on the Comstock Lode, Nevada, the Con- 
solidated Virginia and California Mines were haul- 
ing through the C. & C. Shaft from the 1,850 and 
1,950-ft. levels, working three shifts of 8 hours each 
with about 500 men per shift. The men were 
handled in three-deck cages through two compart- 
ments, I2 men on a deck or 36 men per cage. 

At the Robinson Deep Mine in 1899, for two or 
three months prior to the war, they were handling 
55 to 60 natives per trip at the No. 2 shaft from a 
depth of 1,900 ft. This was done by attaching 
three-deck cages under the skips when change-time 
came. At the present time they are hoisting and 
lowering their boys in three-deck cages, 14 men per 
deck, or 42 boys per trip. Owing to the scarcity of 
native labor there is no necessity to increase this 
number. 

3ennett H. Brough, referring to the subject of 
winding men in a shaft 1,290 ft. deep, says* that 
careful experiments made by Mr. Stokes, H. M.’s 
inspector of Mines, showed that at one point in the 
Shaft the men traveled at the rate of 37 miles per 
hour, which would be about 3,250 ft. per minute. 

The writer had 528 full-grown mine boys and 72 
pickanins weighed at the Simmer & Jack, with the 
following results, they were weighed in two batches 
and at different dates: 

On October 23 317 boys weighed 42,163 Ibs. or 132 
Ibs. each. 

Thirty-six pickanins weighed 3,119 lbs. or 86 Ibs. 
each. 

On October 28 211 full-grown boys weighed 27,- 
774 I|bs., or 131.63 lbs. each, and 36 pickanins 
weighed 3,044 lbs., or 84.55 Ibs. each. A summary 
of the two weighings is as follows: 


528 full-grown boys weighed 69,937 lbs.—132.44 lbs. each. 
72 pickanins weighed 6,163 lbs.—85.59 lbs. each. 

The maximum weight of any boy was 177 Ibs. 

The minimum weight of any boy was 103 Ibs. 

The maximum weight of any pickanin was 100 lbs. 

The minimum weight of any pickanin was 72 lbs. 

Now, assuming a four-deck cage holding 48 men, 
and a rope speed of 2,000 ft. maximum per minute, 
making 20 trips per hour for the two compartments, 
we would have 48 X 20= 960 men per hour for two 
compartments, say, 1,000 men, as probably at least 
one extra trip would be made in this time. If dur- 
ing change-time the hoisting of rock was suspended, 
and four-deck cages replaced the skips, four com- 
partments would handle 2,000 men in the hour, and 
in case of a seven-compartment shaft, this could be 
increased to 3,000 men, or 6,000 men for two shifts. 

The law requires a factor of safety of not lower 
than six. Mr. Behr has taken a factor of safety 
of at least seven for his ropes for hoisting both 
rock and men. This allows the use of all the shaft 
compartments when change-time comes, for hoisting 
men. 

Mr. Jennings states that the first consideration to 
be taken into account is the safety of the men, 
and he estimates that to run 400 stamps it would re- 
quire eight hours to handle his labor in the shafts. 
This would be lengthened to, say, 12 hours for 600 
stamps. 

Mr. Robeson also says: “It is necessary when 
speed in hoisting and maximum safety to men is 
concerned, to keep the two services separate, never 
hauling men on the skips which haul ore, and vice 
versa.” 

Particular stress is laid on the safety of the men. 
Yet these gentlemen propose that the laborers re- 
quired to supply ore to 600 stamps shall spend 12 
hours out of the 24 in traveling up and down a 5,000 
or 6,000-ft. shaft, while heavy hauling is taking 
place in the adjoining compartments, when the 
breaking away of a skip in one of these might cause 
death to all those who happened to be in the man- 
way. The only safe and effective method, in my 
opinion, is to suspend hauling rock and lower the 
miners as quickly as possible. When not handling 
men, two compartments out of the seven would 
always be reserved for incidental traveling in the 
shaft and the handling of material. I do not be- 
lieve it possible to run 400 or 600 stamps under 


* “Mining at Great Depths,” Journal of the Society of Arts, 
Dec. 11, 1896, p. 63. 


the conditions of handling labor proposed by Mr. 
Jennings and Mr. Robeson, not only on account of 
length of time required for shaft travel, being con- 
fined as they are to two compartments, but because 
any derangement in operating the engine or either 
compartment would seriously affect the working of 
the whole mine. 

If the assumptions just given as to the handling 
of men and rock are approximately correct, one can 
estimate on supplying 600 stamps through four com 
partments with 4-ton net loads in two 8-hour shifts, 
and the labor for a 600-stamp mill could be easi!; 
and rapidly handled. 


THE AMERICAN CEMENT TRADE. 
By CwHartes C. SCHNATTERBECK. 


The growth of the cement trade in this country 
during the last decade has been phenomenal, chiefly 
by reason of the demand created by the extraordi- 
nary increase in the erection of high office build- 
ings and also large submarine constructions. These 
enormous operations have increased the consump- 
tion of cement in the United States 167 per cent, 
or from 11,573,451 bbl. (of 300 lbs.) in 1893 to 30, 
853,606 bbl. in 1902. Simultaneously there has been 
rapid development in the domestic cement manu 
facturing industry, assisted by the employment of 
labor-saving devices. Not only has this progress 
been noted in the hydraulic and portland cement 
branches of the industry, but there has been also an 
advance in the manufacture of blast furnace slag 
cement, which until 1896 had received little or no 
attention. It is gratifying to remark that the qual- 
ity of our cements are being steadily improved, as 
shown by tests and analyses, and in many instances 
they are now preferred to the foreign. The produc- 
tion of all kinds of cement in 1893 amounted to 8,- 
119,939 bbl., and in 1902 to 28,691,738 bbl., show- 
ing an increase of 256 per cent in ten years. Such 
a large production has disconcerted importers, who 
must pay a duty of 8c. per 100 lbs., and also com- 
pete with the low prices quoted by Americans. Con- 
sequently, imports have fallen from 3,565,932 bbl. in 
1893 to 2,659,720 bbl. in 1902, or about 25 per cent. 
On the other hand, we have built up an export trade, 
principally with the West Indies and South America, 
which is likely to grow when our production is suf- 
ficiently large to meet the demand. The exports in 
1902 were approximately 497,886 bbl. of both for- 
eign and domestic cement, while in 1893 the total 
was 112,520 bbl., showing an increase last year of 
342% per cent, principally in American portland 
cement. 

The development of the American cement trade 
in the ten years from 1893 to 1902, is shown clearly 
in the table below, the figures being in barrels of 
300 lbs. : 


Year. Production. Imports. Exports. Consump. 
SR isiksskeuuea 8,119,939 3,565,932 112,520 11,573.45! 
Sk Saved aeesas 8,633,455 3,517,476 120,966 12,029,965 
TBE: ctv sewnsas 8,692,798 3,996,527 11,927. 12,676,798 
Ce Gs oa San cols 8,693.796 3,556,902 54,639 12,195,959 
See Gsdkwsxasae 11,185,110 2,787,766 79,583 13,893,293 
Ce eenkusvevus 13,150,742 2,685,092 70,892 15,764,942 
Gee adekscdéweas 17,753,008 2,810,951 147,029 20,417,530 
PP ass annawad 20,486,274 3,182,245 186,586 23,481,933 
RE Saasceh awe 20,068,738 1,252,446 551,294 20,769,800 
oe es ee 28,691,738 2,659,720 497,886 30,853,606 


By far the larger part of the production is i! 
portland cement, which comes principally from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Michigan, though 
in recent years there has been a large output fro: 
New York, Ohio, California and a few other States 
This grade of cement has suffered severely from 
competition, and its market value has fallen fully 30 
per cent in the past ten years. Natural hydraulic 
cement holds second place as regards quantity of 
output, the chief producing States being New Yor' 
(particularly Ulster County), Pennsylvania, Indiana. 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Illinois and Maryland. The 
selling price of this cement has also declined heav- 
ily, nearly in the same ratio as portland cement. -\ 
comparatively new industry is the manufacture of 
slag cement, which is carried on by six or seven 
concerns in Illinois, Maryland and Alabama, where 
there are large blast furnaces. In 1902 the output 
of slag cement was 139,495 metric tons, having an 
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average value, at works, of $7.89 per ton. Recently, 
the Illinois Steel Company, with works at Chicago 
and Joliet, and one of the principal steel manufac- 
turers, took a contract for 65,000 bbl. (of 400 Ibs.) 
of slag cement to be delivered in sacks at the Du- 
luth-Superior harbor at $115,050, which was the 
lowest bid. This would average $8.85 per short 
ton, delivered. 

Several attempts have been made to centralize 
control in the cement industry, such as have been 
tried with varied success in Europe, and although 
there have been some consolidations, no one con- 
cern is yet in full power. Good earnings are re- 
ported by the more important mills, and substantial 
dividends are being paid to the stockholders. 

Our import trade has been carried on chiefly with 
Germany and Belgium, though Great Britain was 
also at one time an important factor. Competition 
with Americans and the import duty has reduced 
the price of foreign cement fully 25 per cent in the 
past ten years. This fact, coupled with the depres- 
sion in the building trades abroad, has lowered the 
profits of European manufacturers to a level where 
it is necessary to greatly reduce the dividends usual- 
ly paid to stockholders. At last accounts the Ger- 
man works were suffering keenly from this con- 
dition of affairs, while in Great Britain every nerve 
is being strained to prevent a dissolution of the 
consolidation. 

The American cement industry, on the other hand, 
is prospering, and is now worthy to be ranked 
among the important branches of the great mineral 
industry. 


MINING INVESTMENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


The mining companies of the Transvaal, exclud- 
ing investment and land corporations, represent an in- 
vestment of 200 millions sterling or about a billion 
dollars. This is approximately equal to the cost of 
the Boer war. The number, nominal capital and mar- 
ket valuation of the various companies is as follows: 








Description. Number. Nom. Capital. Market Val’n. 
ee eee rt 301 $460,440,000 $979,090,000 
Investment ........ 3 124,000,000 495,000,000 
TMOG sav acawrnerues 13 38,550,000 90,000,000 

GEE cake es 350 $622,990,000 $1,564,090,000 


The total investment in all kinds of mining and 
financial incorporations represents, at the market 
value, one billion and a half. 


TIN?PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


In our number for January 3 last some estimates 
of the production and consumption of tin last year 
were given. We have now complete figures for the 
year 1902, so far as they can be obtained. As we 
said, in the article referred to, the production of tin 
is almost entirely in countries where no accurate 
figures can be obtained, or are kept in any form, and 
estimates must be based entirely upon the commer- 
cial statistics of exports, imports and the like. The 
estiinates given below have been compiled with the 
aid of the official statements of exports and imports 
of ‘the United States and Great Britain, and the trade 
circulars of Messrs. Sargant & Co., of London, and 
Ricard & Freiwald, of Amsterdam. 

he production of tin in the world may be given 
as follows, in long tons, of 2,240 Ibs. : 








: 1901. 1902. Changes. % 

MINGUS | encarta ae Wades 52,580 53,615 I. 1,035 2.0 
A RE orks tet ou uans 3.345 3,199 D 146 4.4 
Banka and Billiton ........ 19,365 18,765 D. 600 32.1 
OLVEE 20 een eet tne er ,800 9,600 I. 800 8.1 
C NOM ippuaweson se pas 4,125 3,950 D. 175 4.3 
Or COMMEIIER onic dSsuees 500 sso I. 50 10.0 
tal ccieeclene eater wen 88,715 89,679 I. 964 1.1 


Straits tin—under which head is included all the 
tin mined in the Malay Peninsula—is the more im- 
ortant part of the supply, amounting to 59.8 per 
cent of the total last year. Moreover, it is the only 
production, except that of Bolivia, which shows any 
considerable increase. We are especially interested 
in this fact, in this country, since more than four- 
fifths of the tin imported into the United States is 
‘Straits ‘tin. A total gain of less than a thousand tons 
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in the world’s supply is not at all a satisfactory 
showing. 

In addition to the quantity shown above, there is a 
considerable production of tin in China, which has 
been estimated as high as 20,000 tons yearly, and is 
probably in excess of 10,000 tons. As there is no 
way of ascertaining the amount of this item, and, 
the figures given are entirely conjectural, this pro- 
duction has been omitted from the table. As the 
Chinese tin is usually consumed in the country, it 
has no effect on the trade or its statistics. Last 
year, however, some Yun-nan tin from China was 
offered in the London market; and it is possible that 
more will be exported hereafter. 

The consumption of tin, which must necessarily 
be based on the attainable statistics of exports, im- 
ports and sales, may be given as below, in long tons:: 














1901. 1902. Changes. % 

TimieE -StMtOk 6 oc cckscscece 33,286 37,966 I. 4,680 14.2 
Creat TOME v5 ice-cecswnes 19,061 16,673 D. 2,388 12.6 
European Continent ....... 23,613 23,809 I. 196 0.8 
Japan, China and India..... 7,155 7,250 I. 95 4.3 
Other countries .......0006 2,650 2,800 I. 150 &:7 
jE Ne rere rae ear 85,765 88,498 I. 2,733 3-2 


No account has been taken in these estimates of 
the public, or known stocks, chiefly because there 
was no great change in the quantity reported at the 
close of 1902, from that at the end of 1901. The 
quantity credited to China is only that imported ; 
the consumption is undoubtedly very much larger, 
but the native tin consumed is not included in the 
table, for the reasons given under production. 

It will be seen that in 1902 the margin between 
production and consumption was very small. In 
fact, the output of tin is so very slightly in exg¢ess 
of the demand that the metal has assumed a highly 
speculative position. It is possible to influence the 
markets by the control of a comparatively small 
part of the production or the stocks. Advantage has 
been taken of this condition, in London and Am- 
sterdam chiefly, and the fluctuations in prices of the 
metal have been frequent. No new producer of any 
importance has come forward for a considerable time, 
and it is very desirable, for the sake of the con- 
sumers, that new sources of supply should be found. 
The value of the new discoveries in Alaska is still 
uncertain, and the operation of mines, in the region 
where those discoveries are reported, would be dif- 
ficult and expensive, owing to the rigorous climate 
and short working season. The reports of discov- 
eries in the Philippines have not been, as yet, sub- 
stantiated by intelligent exploration. 

The United States consumes more tin than any 
other nation, having taken last year 42.9 per cent of 
the total quantity of the metal used. At present a!l 
this metal used in this country is imported, and the 
opening of new supplies in our own territory would 
be very desirable. 


PIG IRON CONSUMPTION. 


In the following table we show, in addition to the 
production, the imports, exports and approximate con- 
sumption of pig iron in the United States for twu 








years past. The figures are in long tons: 
1901. 1902. Changes. 
PrOGGCHOR = occccsiccas 15,878,354 17,821,307 I. 1,942,951 
ENS nccccene tease 62,930 625,383 I. 562,453 
Total supplies ..... 15,941,284 18,446,690 I. 2,505,406 
Re reer 81,211 27,487. D. 535724 
Approx. consumption 15,860,073 18,419,203 I. 2,559,130 
In this statement the stocks on hand are not in- 


cluded, because these stocks have been, for two 
years past, very small, usually not exceeding a week’s 
production; and they have shown no material 
changes. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


Specratty ReEportep. 





RicHT To SUE FoR PENALTY WHEN Party Falits To 
Dritt Ort-Wett.—Under a lease granting the ex- 
clusive right to drill for oil and gas, and to lay pipes 
for conducting it away, for five years, and as much 
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longer as they could be found in paying quantities, the 
lessee agreeing to pay for same one-eighth of the oil 
produced, and $50 per annum for each paying gas 
well, and agreeing to commence drilling within a 
year, and in default thereof to pay 25 cents per acre 
per annum for the land, the court held that the lessor 
on default in drilling by the lessees did not have to 
wait till the end of. the term for the 25 cents per acre, 
as that was payable annually; that though the lease 
was signed by the lessor only, yet he, having fully 
executed it, and it having been accepted by the lessees, 
and they having continued to hold it and to claim 
the right to exercise the privilege granted by it, it 
was binding on them.—Doxey’s Estate v. Service (65 
Northeastern Reporter, 757) ; Appellate Court of In- 
diana. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS: 





Santa Fe Gold and Copper Mining Company. 


The report for the year ending December 31, 1902, 
as submitted at the recent annual meeting, shows 
receipts as follows: Cash, January 1, $146,038; sales 
of product, $56,798; miscellaneous, $20,123; total, 
$222,959. Expenditures were, at mine, $59,943; mis- 
cellaneous, $13,417; total, $73,360, leaving a balance 
on hand of $149,599. 

President Susmann says: “It is with regret that 
the directors are obliged to report that during the 
year 1902 your property has been unproductive. The 
experience gained in the previous year made it -evi- 
dent that at the low price of copper ruling through- 
out the year, smelting operations could only be car- 
ried on at a considerable loss. It was deemed ad- 
visable, therefore, to confine the work during the 
first ten months of the year to the development of 
the principal ore-body and to prospecting for un- 
discovered deposits. During the year the mine has 
been put in excellent physical condition, and large 
additions have been made to the ore reserves. There 
are now about 40,000 tons of ore in sight. 

“The prospecting work carried on during the year 
did not result so favorably, as no discoveries of any 
importance have been made. The property is now 
in charge of a caretaker, and every effort is being 
made to keep expenses to the lowest possible point. 
The future prosperity of the company depends prin- 
cipally, of course, upon the price of copper. The 
demand for copper has of late increased, and there 
is reason to believe that the price of the metal will 
soon reach a permanent higher level. In order to 
treat our ore economically and to reduce losses, it 
will be necessary to resort to some system of con- 
centration. Before any steps are taken to change 
the present plant a series of experiments should be 
made with the ore to determine the best method of 
treating it. There is reason for hoping that the 
Santa Fe Railroad Company can be induced to build 
a spur to the mines. In fact, negotiations having 
this object in view were entered into, but were sus- 
pended on account of the depressed state of the 
copper market.” 


Mount Morgan Gold Mining Company, Queensland. 


The latest report of this company covers the half 
year ending November 30, 1902. The profit and loss 
account shows receipts for the half year of £313,342, 
of which £312,910 were from bullion and the bal- 
ance from miscellaneous. The total working ex- 
penses at the mine were £156,620. Royalties and 
taxes amounted to £7,254, making a total of £163,- 
874, leaving net earnings of £149,468. There were 
paid from this in dividends £75,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of £74,468. The balance brought forward from 
the previous half year was £78,995, making a total 
at the close of the year of £153,463 surplus on hand. 

The total output of the mine was 119,026 tons of 
ore, of which 31,617 were classed as low grade oxi- 
dized, 26,370 as high-grade oxidized and 61,038 tons 
as sulphide ores. The oxidized ore was mined en- 
tirely by open cuts, most of it being taken from 
benches at 196 ft. and 252 ft. A new bench is now 
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being opened on the open cut, 286 ft. below the 
original top of the mountain. This carries the open 
cut down to the level of the ore-hoppers at. the 
West Works, and to transport ore below this level 
to the works an inclined drive is being put down 
to reach approximately the bottom of the ore-body. 
In addition to the ore mined there were 53,980 tons 
of overburden removed. Besides the sulphide ore 
mined, 9,211 tons of worthless rock were sorted 
out, of which, however, 156 tons were high in sul- 
phur. and were used in making sulphuric acid. De- 
velopment work included 931 ft. of driving and 743 
ft. of rising and sinking in the underground works. 
No discovery of any considerable importance was 
made during the half year. 

Reduction work was carried on satisfactorily and 
the quantity of ore treated, with the production of 
gold therefrom is given below: 











Oz. 

per 

Ore, tons. Gold,oz. ton. 

PRR EE si cosshossucseeses 57,987 38,738 0.67 
EE SNE ons exedcevseceeess 61,039 35,736 0.59 
ee ere jee waese ark 119,026 74:474 0.63 
PE COR cctased esses aan se 16,262 3,768 0.23 
Dt cttethseeabpeneneecuss 135,288 78,242 0.58 


The total gold yield was 78,242 0z., of which 74,- 
474 oz. were from ore mined, 3,728 oz. from tailings, 
and 40 oz. from by-products. Very little copper 
was saved during the year, owing to want of water. 
The plant was cleaned up and 47 tons of copper- 
precipitate were shipped to England for realization. 

During the half year the total rainfall amounted 
to only 1.34 in., which was an entirely insufficient 
supply. For a very large part of the year water was 
hauled by train to the mines, 28,280,100 gallons be- 
ing brought in this way. This supply was assisted 
by water pumped from shafts in the vicinity of the 
mine, and by utilization of the water in the old 
shafts. At the close of the half year the smaller 
dams were full, but in the larger dam there was 
only a few feet of water. The rain, however, had 
just begun to fall and the probabilities were that a 
good supply would be secured to be fully operated 
for some months to come. 

The director’s report says that the increase in the 
credit balance enabled the board to carry out the 
policy announced at the last annual meeting, and 
to declare a special dividend of 2s. 6d. a share. This 
was applied to meet a call made for the same 
amount. The shares of the company are now fully 
paid up to £1, and the money received for calls will 
be invested on capital account. In addition to this 
dividend the sum of £75,000—7'% per cent—was paid 
in dividends during the half year. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


South Australia. Statistical Register. Compiled 
from Official Records. Adelaide, S. A.; Govern- 

Pages, 320. 

O Manganez no Brazil. By Herbert Kilburn Scott. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; reprinted from the Jornal 
do Commercio. Pages, s8. 

The Manufacture and Properties of Iron and Steel. 
By Harry Huse Campbell. New York and Lon- 
don: the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouURNAL. 
Pages, 806; illustrated. Price, $5. 

United States Department of Agriculture. Report 
of the Forester for 1902. Gifford Pinchot, For- 
ester. Washington; Government Printing Office. 
Pages, 28. 


ment Printer. 


Engineering for Land Drainage. By Charles G. 
Elliott. New York; John Wiley & Sons. Lon- 
don; Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 240; il- 
lustrated. Price, $3. 

Atlas of Designs Concerning Blast Furnace Practice. 
Compiled by Michael Parloff. Ekaterinoslav, 
Russia; published for the author. New York; 
the David Williams Company. Atlas, 127 plates, 
each 14 by 10% ins. Price, $5. 


Kalender fur Elektrochemiker, sowie Technisciie 
Chemiker und Physiker. Prepared by Dr. A. 
Newburger. Berlin, Germany; M. Krayn. Vol- 
ume I, 584 pages; Volume II, 448 pages; illustrat- 
ted. Price (in New York), $1.40. 

The Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. Vol- 
ume LXII, No. II. 1902. Edited by Bennett H. 
Brough, Secretary. London, England; published 
for the Institute by E. & F. N. Spon, Limited. 
New York; Spon & Chamberlain. Pages, 648; 
illustrated. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 





Guide to the Mineralogical Collection of the 
New York State Museum. By Herbert P. 
Whitlock. Being Bulletin 58, of the New York 
State Museum. Albany, N. Y.; published by 
the University of the State of New York. 
Pages, 148; illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 


This volume describes the collections repre- 
senting the mineralogy of New York State, which 
are preserved in the State Museum at Albany. 
Incidentally, it contains a great deal of informa- 
tion on mineralogy. It is introduced by a chap- 
ter on the general properties of the minerals and 
on crystallization, with definitions intended to 
make the succeeding sections clear. The de- 
scriptions are generally given in somewhat con- 
densed form, but are easy to understand, and the 
engravings and diagrams very fully illustrate the 
different forms of crystals and their combina- 
tions. While it is a guide to the particular col- 
lection named, it may also be read with profit 
by almost any student of mineralogy. 





Economics of Forestry. By Dr. Bernhard E. Fer- 
now. New York; Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Pages, 520. Price, $1.50, net. 

Until a very recent date the science of forestry 
was entirely neglected in this country. The first 
settlers on the Atlantic seaboard found the country, 
almost everywhere, covered with a dense forest 
growth. Their first work was to clear sufficient 
land for cultivation. Their descendants seem to 
have inherited a general idea that the forest was 
something to be destroyed—that it was only neces- 
sary to get rid of the trees in the shortest possible 
time and the easiest way. It is only within a few 
years that we have begun to realize that our forest 
resources have been recklessly wasted, and that 
we have begun to take some measures to preserve 
what is left, and to replace where possible that which 
has been destroyed. Much of this realization has 
been due to the labors of Dr. Fernow, formerly as 
Chief of the Division of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and more recently as director 
of the New York State College of Forestry, at Cor- 
nell University. 

In the present volume forests and forestry are 
treated from an economic standpoint. It shows the 
value of the forest in connection with agricultural 
and commercial interests; its usefulness in connec- 
tion with water supply and climatic conditions; and 
its importance as a crop or product of the ground. 
While the economic side of the question is that 
mainly considered, some consideration of forestry as 
a science is included as necessary, and an outline 
is given of forest policies abroad, and in the United 
States—so far as any policy can be said to have been 
adopted here. The great importance of the subject 
is well shown. 

Dr. Fernow has made an excellent book. which 
ought to be widely read. It is, indeed, the only book 
we know in the English language, which treats the 
subject comprehensively. 


The Diamond Mines of South Africa. Some Ac- 
count of Their Rise and Development. By Gard- 
ner F. Williams. New York; The Macmillan 


Company. London; Macmillan & Co., Limiteg, 
Pages, 700; with maps and many illustrations, 
Price, $10. 


This elaborate work is, in the main, a history of 
the discovery of diamonds in South Africa, of the 
opening of the mines, and of the subsequent con- 
solidation of the industry under the control of the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, now the 
richest company in the world, devoted exclusively 
to mining. In addition to this history there is much 
of general interest, for the introductory chapter, 
covering 31 pages, gives a general account of the 
use of gems from the earliest times; the demand for 
them and the high value put upon them by different 
nations, more or less civilized; and the special rank 
which the diamond has held among precious stones 
almost from the earliest historic times. Incidental- 
ly, there is some account of the famous diamonds of 
the world, most of which have long and varied his- 
tories, like the Koh-i-noor, to the ownership of 
which Indian tradition attaches the rulership of the 
country, the Pitt, the Regent, the Sancy, the Orloff 
and other noted stones. Most of these famous 
diamonds came originaily from India, where this 
gem seems first to have attained its pre-emi- 
nence. It is a remarkable fact that in the country 
which furnished so many of these stones in early 
times the diamond mining industry has now fallen 
to insignificant proportions. Not long after the dis- 
covery of America the diamond mines of Brazil be- 
gan to take the place of the Indian mines; and they 
continued to be the main source of the world’s 
supply for centuries. In their turn they have been 
almost abandoned, at the present time supplying 
little more than the black diamonds, or bort, used 
for drills and for some other manufacturing pur- 
poses. South Africa now holds the diamond mar- 
ket, and seems likely to hold it for a long time to 
come. 

While the diamond has certain properties pos- 
sessed by no other mineral, the great value attached 
to it, by so many nations and for so many centuries, 
constitutes one of those problems in human life and 
history which are impossible of solution. In India, 
from the earliest historic times it has been not only 
a symbol of power and wealth, but a Hindu diamond 
has often been part of a Hindu religion. It seems 
quite probable that the European valuation of the 
gem was, in part at least, derived from the country 
where the first great diamonds were found. 

Following this general introduction is a chapter 
on the early history of South Africa, and its wealth 
in gold and diamonds, which was known or sur- 
mised from very early times. The voyages and ex- 
plorations of the Arabs and of the unknown people 
who have left their mark in the ruined cities and 
ancient mines of Mashonaland, are but dimly 
known to us through a mist of tradition. The Por- 
tuguese and Dutch navigators, who made the first 
known discoveries in South Africa, found very lit- 
tle treasure, and it was not until three centuries and 
a half after the Portuguese had landed in the Zam- 
besi country, and over two centuries after the Dutch 
had established a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, 
that the mineral wealth of the country began to be 
known. 

Passing from tradition and early history to the 
later and well-known facts, the book describes in 
successive chapters the gradual advance of the Boer 
colonists from the Cape to the Vaal and Orange 
rivers and beyond them into the High Veldt; the 
first discovery of diamonds on the banks of the Vaal 
River in 1867, the importance of which was ot 
fully realized for some time; and the rush of <ia- 
mond seekers into the country. For a long time the 
work was confined to the alluvial ground along the 
rivers, and the discovery of the diamond deposits at 
Kimberley, at Bultfontein, Jagersfontein and e'!se- 
where did not come till later. The earlier mining 
at Kimberley by individuals and small companies 
is described at length; and we are told of the grad- 
ual consolidation of interests in the hands of larger 
companies, and lastly of the absorption of the whole 
field by the De Beers Company. This final combina-- 
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tion was mainly the work of Cetil Rhodes, aided by 
Alfred Beit and Barney Barnato, and backed largely 
by the capital of the Rothschilds. Over 300 pages 
are occupied by the historical account. 

A large space—220 pages more—is given to ac- 
counts of the nature of the diamond-bearing de- 
posits; the methods of mining; the treatment of the 
“blue ground,” in which the gems are found; the 
difficulties encountered in mining; the white and na- 
tive labor employed and the special conditions re- 
lating to the negro forces; and to the gradual de- 
velopment of the machinery and processes used. This 
part of the book is of special interest to the mining 
engineer, while it is not severely technical, but is 
so written as to make it interesting to the general 
reader. 

Following the mining section there are chapters 
on the diamond market; on the cutting and polish- 
ing of gems, putting them in condition for sale and 
for use in jewelry. Concluding, the main part of the 
book is a chapter tracing the effect of the diamond 
mines on the history and development of South 
Africa. The discovery of diamonds, followed by 
that of gold in the Transvaal, built up the railroad 
system of the country, drew colonists, and estab- 
lished cities in a region which had been apparently 
destined to remain a sparsely settled pastoral coun- 
try. This growth made possible the still further 
advance into Rhodesia and the project of the “Cape- 
to-Cairo” railroad, which is now in a fair way to be 
realized before many years. The diamond came 
first; gold, coal and lately copper followed, and the 
railroad became a necessity. Instead of a few Boer 
herdsman a large and composite white population 
has been brought in, and employment has been given 
to many thousands of the negroes. In fact, one 
problem of the management is to get and keep 
enough native labor to carry out its plans. 

In an appendix covering 70 pages we have first 
an account of the siege of Kimberley during the 
Boer war; really the most striking incident of that 
war, owing to the stubborn persistence of the be- 
sieging force and the equally stubborn resistance 
of the besieged, most of whom were the civilian 
workmen of the mines. Then there are descrip- 
tions of the latest hoisting and pumping plants in- 
stalled at the Kimberley Mines; and lastly, con- 
densed statistics of operations of the De Beers Com- 
pany. The extent of these can be realized from the 
fact that in the last year given in the tables the 
company realized, in round figures, $22,850,000 from 
the sale of diamonds and paid $7,900,000 in divi- 
dends, 

The book is profusely illustrated. In the his- 
torical section some rare prints and maps are repro- 
duced. The descriptive part contains many photo- 
graphs and drawings, showing machinery and min- 
ing methods. There is also a great variety of views 
of general interest, together with many portraits, 
and illustrations of South African scenery. The 
book is well printed, on heavy paper, and is, me- 
chanically speaking, an excellent specimen of book- 
work, 

Some engineers might wish for a more strictly 
technical work. Such a volume, however, would 
have been only for the professional reader. The 
book as written is for the general reader, while it 
includes much technical information also. As a 

nonograph of an elaborate and almost sumptuous 
kind on a special and very interesting branch of 
mining it stands alone—and is valuable. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Manacine Epitor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 

ressed by correspondents, 





Heap Coking of Coal. 

Sir—It may be interesting to you to know that 
in Southwest Virginia a return has been made-— 
for the time at least—to the old practice of heap- 
coking. 


The coke manufacturers of this and near-by dis- 
tricts having orders far beyond the capacity of their 
ovens, Mr. E. L. Harper, president of the Big Stone 
Gap Iron Company, at Big Stone Gap, Va., arrived 
at the furnace from New York, January 20, and pre- 
pared the first heap or kiln of coal to coke on the 
ground, and had the same fired within four hours 
after his arrival. They are now producing a large 
quantity of very superior coke, analysis as follows: 
Volatile matter, 2.17; ash, 5.90; fixed carbon, 91.93; 
sulphur, 0.85. 

If other furnaces would follow the example it 
would soon relieve the present situation very much. 

VIRGINIA. 

Big Stone Gap, Va., Jan. 27, 1903. 





Mechanical Feeding of Silver-Lead Furnaces. 


Sir.—Referring to the article by Mr. A. S. Dwight, 
on “Mechanical Feeding of Silver Lead Furnaces,” 
I wish to say that in all important points relating 
to the actual success of feeding in this manner I 
agree with his conclusions, and indorse his argu- 
ments as sound. 

He has, however, lost himself in his argument, 
doubled on his trail and attached his name to the 
Dwight curtain and spreader. The curtain is, in 
fact, the Pfort curtain, which Mr. Dwight con- 
demns in the first part of his paper read before the 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and which he ac- 
knowledges was abandoned in the “Final Form” of 
the East Helena feeder. The spreader is also plain- 
ty shown in the section of the Pueblo car, as well as 
the East Helena car. In the case of the East Helena 
car the spreader was too narrow and the bottom 
doors too wide, which made it ineffective. 

There is no virtue in renaming things. The dif- 
ficulty is to develop a new and sweeter rose. 

In the field of matte smelting, where there is an 
excess of sulphur to be burned off, the conditions 
which are undesirable in lead smelting become de- 
sirable. The coarse material should be fed to the 
furnace wall and the fines to the center, to avoid 
reduction and promote oxidation, and thereby in- 
crease the grade of the matte. 

Hiram W. Hrxon. 

Victoria: Mines, Ont., Feb. 4, 1903. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
oreference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 





Antimony Ores.—Who are the buyers of high- 
grade antimony ores in this country? For what 
purposes is the ore used?—J. E. B. 

Answer.—Antimony ores are smelted to obtain the 
metallic antimony. The only smelters of such ores 
in the United States at present are Mathison & Co., 
whose works are on Staten Island, New York. 





Coal in Great Britain and the United States.—Did 
not the coal production of Great Britain in 1902 ex- 
ceed that of the United States—as it did a few 
years ago?—F, L. 

Answer.—The United States remained the lead- 
ing coal producer last year. A shortage of over 
20,000,000 tons in anthracite last year was made up 
by the increased output of bituminous coal. The es- 
timate of total coal production in 1902, as given in 
our issue of January 3, was 293,300,000 short tons. 
The estimate for British coal output for the year, 
as given by the London /ron and Coal Trades Re- 
view, is 221,000,000 long tons, equal to 247,520,000 
short tons; that is, about 46,000,000 tons less than 
the United States. 





Uranium Ore—We have a large supply of uran- 
ium ore, running from 6 per cent up. Who handles 


this ore? We know at present of no way of getting 
this ore on the market.—L. C. R. 


Answer.—The demand for uranium ore is not 
large. The production and sales in this country are 
not over 200 tons a year. The ore is bought on 
assay entirely, and no general price can be given. 
The principal buyers are Poullot & Voillegue, of 
Cashin, Colo. There are several buyers in Ger- 
many, but they will not take ores on American as- 
says, paying only on the assays made after the ores 
are received at their works. 





THE MANHES CONVERTER PATENT. 


In the case of Franklin Farrel and others against 
the United Verde Copper Company, a decision was 
filed in the United States Circuit Court, Southern 
District of New York, on January 16. The suit was 
brought to restrain infringement of two patents, 
Nos, 456,516 and 470,644, issued to Pierre Manhes, 
of Lyons, France, covering certain improvements in 
what is known as the Manhes converter. At the 
hearing the first patent, No. 456,516, was abandoned 
by the complainants and withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the Court, as its term had expired be- 
fore the commencement of the suit. The case there- 
fore rested on the second patent, which contains two 
claims, each of which was in controversy. This pat- 
ent was issued March 8, 1892, the application having 
been filed in 1885, and the improvement to which 
it relates had already been patented in Great Britain 
in 1883. The first claim relates to the methods of 
clearing and insuring uniformity in the blast in con- 
verters, which consists in driving into and through 
the tuyere holes a bar for removing the chilled cop- 
per around the inner end of the tuyere. It appears 
that the claim was rejected originally by the Patent 
Office on the ground that practice of clearing ore 
by barring was an old one, being constantly used 
in blast furnaces. It was claimed, however, on the 
part of the patentee that the method was new and 
patentable as applied to the copper converter. The 
two claims of the patent as finally issued were as 
follows: 

“7. The process of reducing commercial or pig cop- 
per from copper matte, consisting in changing the 
matte in a molten state into a converter, forcing 
radial jets of air uniformly and continuously through 
the charge of molten matte and causing the heat 
produced by the combustion of the sulphur and iron 
in the matte to separate the foreign substance from 
the metallic copper contained therein, allowing the 
metallic copper as it is separated from the matte to 
settle below the action of the air-jets and removing 
the chilled metallic copper as it forms around and 
obstructs the inner ends of the tuyeres, and thereby 
insure the maintenance of a continuous and practi- 
cally uniform distribution of air throughout the mol- 
ten matte, and continuing the operation until the me- 
tallic copper contained in the charge has been sepa- 
rated therefrom and then removing the copper from 
the converter, substantially as set forth. 

“2. A converter for reducing commercial or pig 
copper from copper matte, having a wind-belt en- 
circling the converter above its bottom, a series of 
tuyeres extending through the lining of the con- 
verter and communicating at their outer ends with 
the wind-belt, and removable stoppers located in the 
outer wall of the wind-belt and in alignment with 
each one of said tuyeres, whereby a drift-bar may 
be inserted successively through said tuyeres to re- 
move obstructions from their inner ends, substan- 
tially as set forth.” 

In the final decision just rendered Judge Wal- 
lace considered these claims in succession, and 
with reference to the patent previously granted in 
the United States and Great Britain, and finally 
comes to the conclusion that, however much the 
patentee may have contributed by his other in- 
ventions to the improvement of the art of smelting 
copper, those which are subject of the present patent 
seem so destitute of merit as to excite surprise at 
the action of the Patent Office in finally allowing 
this application. The bill for an injunction against 
the alleged infringement is therefore dismissed. 
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REMOVING A POWER PLANT. 


It often becomes necessary to remove, to enlarge, 
or to increase the machinery in a plant, and in some 
cases to transfer to other places a part or all the 
old machinery in moving to newer buildings, etc. 
In this way valuable material is often consigned to 
the scrap heap simply because the owners could 
see no practical way of utilizing the material un- 
der the new conditions. Therein a great mistake is 
made. What was impossible and improbable 
a few years ago is to-day, under the hands of ihe 


often 


mechanic skilled in such work, but a question of 


opportunity, to enable him to succeed in placing 
seemingly worthless scrap on a par with the newest 
pieces of machinery in the shop. Hence, it is al- 
ways wel! when making changes to consult some one 
who is familiar with making such changes. The 
added expenses will be nothing compared to the 
saving obtained by expert advice. 

The accompanying illustration shows an instance 
where a very effected 


considerable saving was 
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off the face of the wheels was made. Timbers 10 
by 10 ins. were bolted together in crib form, and 
across the top of this frame was placed an ordinary 
boring bar, securely attached in two hardwood boxes 
at perfect square with the engine shaft, and then 
properly leveled. The feeding gear was then at- 
tached to the end of the bar and the feed-motion was 
taken from the engine eccentric, thus working auto- 
matically. At a distance of 20 ft. back from the 
bar, triple gears and a 36-in. pulley were erected. 
From the pulley a 1o-in. belt was run around the 
wheel faced off. Power was applied to the 
gearing 4-in. belt, which ran back 
of a small horse-power auxiliary engine. After 
this arrangement was completed the tool was set and 
the wheel was started revolving, the rate of 42 ft. 
per minute being adopted. After the % in. was 
taken off the larger a cut was taken across 
the whole face of the two wheels—75 ins. After 
finishing this first cut the taper on the crown was 
then turned; the left flat for 
a distance of 18 ins. from the center, and from that 


to be 


triple from a 


wheel, 


easily surface was 





RE-FACING DRIVING PULLEY 


through the advice of a skilled mechanical engineer. 
About twelve years ago the American Cement Com- 
pany erected a plant at Jordan, N. Y., the motive 


power being furnished by a Corliss engine 24 by 48 
in. cylinder. Power was applied from the engine 
shaft to two line shafts by the use of two double 


belts 36 ins. wide. The driving wheels were, re- 
spectively, 15 ft. diameter and 37% ins. face, and 
15 ft. 03¢ in. diameter, with the same face. The fac- 
tory was abandoned about three years ago, but re- 
cently the company works at Egypt, 
Pa., and the engine from the old factory was to be 
moved there. The idea of using the two large pul- 
leys was abandoned, as from the arrangement of the 
new mill, they would have to be placed side by side, 
power shaft with a much 
wider belt. The slight difference of diameter seemed 
to make this impossible. The removal of the ma- 
chinery and its installation in the new works was 
placed in charge of John T. Lindstrom, of Allen- 
town, Pa. It appeared to him that the use of the 
two condemned wneels was entirely possible. The 
engine itself was taken down and transported from 
Jordan to Egypt in the short space of 12 days. Af- 
ter the engine had been erected on the new founda- 
tion the work of placing the two large wheels on 
the shaft was begun. The first point was to get 
them securely fastened on the shaft. This was done 
by the use of four plates, 9 by 3 by I in., having two 
114-in. holes drilled 6 ins. apart. Bolts, turned to 
fit, were securely screwed through these, to the rims 
of the wheels, thus insuring their rigidity. When 
it was completed a special arrangement for turning 


erected new 


furnishing to one line 


IN PLACE. 


point the crown was carried on either side to the 
edge. The job was completed without any trouble, 
and the two wheels answer the purpose quite as well 
as a new one, the whole cost being not very much 
in excess of what the freight and cartage of a new 
wheel would have been. 

On the photograph a 32 by 48-in. engine can be 
seen in process of erection in the background. The 
shaft is shown upon skids preparatory to being 
placed in position. Mr. Lindstrom, who had charge 
of this work, is well equipped for an arrangement of 
this kind, and from long experience was thus able 
to effect a considerable saving 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL 
upon the receipt of 25 cents. In ordering specifications cor- 
respondents are requested to name the issue of the JouRNAL 
in which notice of the patent appeared. 


Week Ending February 3, 1903. 

719,415. PIGMENT AND PROCESS OF MAKING SAME. 
—William J. Armbruster, St. Louis, Mo. The process of 
making pigment consisting of mixing solutions of zinc sul- 
phate, a carbonate of an alkali metal, and barium sulphide, 
and recovering the resulting precipitates. 


719,429. TRANSIT.—George L. Buff, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
In a transit, a vernier-plate having a spirit-level with an 
end overhanging the edge of said plate, but receiving its 
support directly therefrom, and a guard for protecting the 
overhanging end. 
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719,438. FILTER AND EXTRACTOR PRESS.—John G, 
Crossman, Watford, England. An improved filter and ex. 
tractor press comprising a frame supporting the sectional 
filter, hollow trunnions upon which said frame is pivotally 
mounted, hollow press-frames forming the compartments of 
the filter and holding the material to be treated, corrugated 
intermediate partition-plates disposed between the press- 
frames and carrying filtering fabric on either side of the 
corrugated plates, annular bosses on the press-frames ex- 
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ternally of the filtering area of the intermediate plates, 
said bosses forming when the several press-frames and in- 
termediate plates are closed together a continuous inlet- 
pipe for conveying the material to be treated to the com- 
partments of the filter, two similar bosses on the interme- 
diate plates forming when the parts are assembled contin- 
uous inlet and outlet pipes for the liquor to be treated, pas- 
sages in one set of said bosses leading from one pipe to 
one side of the intermediate plate and passages leading from 
the other pipe to the other side of the intermediate filter- 
plate, connection from said liquor inlet and outlet pipes 
to one hollow trunnion and connections from the pipe 
formed by bosses of the compartment-frames leading to the 
other hollow trunnion, means for allowing the plates and 
frame of the filter to be separated or assembled and means 
for securing them in position when assembled . 


719,444. WELL-PIPE PULLER.—James A. De Vore, 
Macksville, Kan. <A pipe or rod gripping device, compris- 
ing jaws reversely disposed on opposite sides of the pipe, 
lever-arms pivotally united centrally to said jaws, straps em- 
bracing opposite sides of said lever-arms below said jaws and 
pivotally connected thereto and reversely curved at their 
centers to encompass opposite sides of and form a guide 
to the pipe, links connecting said lever-arms above said 
jaws, means for flexibly coupling the upper ends of said 
links and means to forcefully move said lever-arms up- 
wardly and inwardly. 


719,454. COMPRESSOR.—William J. Francke, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., assignor to the Brunswick Refrigerating Com- 
pany, New Brunswick, N. J. In a compressor, the combina- 
tion with a cylinder, a piston, a suction-valve, and a dis- 
charge-valve, of a chamber forming an oil-cushion behind 
the suction-valve, a chamber in front of the piston, a con- 
duit to deliver oil from the chamber in front of the piston 
to the first-named chamber, and a conduit to receive the cil 
escaping from the first-named chamber, prevent its escape 
behind the piston and return it to the second-named cham- 
ber through the discharge-valve, whereby the oil in the first- 
named chamber is under the discharge pressure. 


719,478. CABLEWAY SYSTEM.—Frank H. Lamb, Ho- 
quiam, Wash. The combination of a way, a traveler mount- 





ed thereon provided with a brake to engage the way, 4 
haul back-block upon said traveler adapted to operate said 
brake, and a haul back-line extending through said block for 
operating the traveler when taut and setting said brake 
when slackened. 


719,484. APPARATUS FOR ELECTROTHERMALLY 
TREATING MATERIALS.—Hudson Maxim, London, 
England. The combination of a crucible having a plurality 
of electrode ports or openings on one side thereof, and a: 
opening opposite said ports, with a plurality of electrodes 
entering the crucible through said ports and means for 
simultaneously and progressively withdrawing said elec- 
trodes from the crucible. 


719,488. METHOD OF CONVERTING COPPER MATTE 
INTO METALLIC COPPER.—George Mitchell, Naco, 
Ariz. A method of converting copper matte into metallic 
copper, which consists in feeding pure or practically pure 
silica in a molten condition into the molten matte during 
the operation of blowing. 

719,507. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Henry N. Potter, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., assignor to Geo. Westinghouse, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Anelectric furnace consisting of a tube composed of a 
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mixture of dry electrolytes, and provided with confronting 
electric-circuit terminals arranged in pairs at its opposite 
ends, each pair of terminals being in series with a separate 
ballast device. 

719,508 CLAMP DEVICE FOR ELECTRIC WELDING- 
MACHINES.—Adolph F. Rietzel, Lynn, Mass., assignor to 
Thomson Electric Welding Company, Lynn, Mass. The 
combination of a lever carrying a clamp-jaw, a vertically- 
adjustable support therefor, a threaded bolt connected to 
said support and an adjusting-nut. 


719,567, DREDGING AND EXCAVATING MACHINE.— 
John J. Conlin, San Francisco, Cal. The combination with 
a movable platform, a dredging-wheel mounted thereon for 
rotation in an upright plane, of means for raising and low- 
ering the platform, comprising fixed nuts in the platform cn 
opposite sides of the axle, screw-rods working through the 
nuts, fixed bearings below the movable platform in which 
the lower ends of the screw-rods are fitted to rotate, power- 
driven shafts mounted on the platform and gears connect- 
ing the screw-rods with said shafts to rotate the rods in 
unison, and an adjustable counterbalance on the movable 
platform. 

719,577- MINE-CAR-OPERATED DOOR.—Alonzo T. Flint 
and Isaac Whitney, Oskaloosa, Iowa. The combination of 
a mine-door composed of upper and lower sections, the 
upper section being hinged at the top and the lower sec- 
tion being mounted independently of the upper section 
and movable in the opposite direction, whereby the pressure 
of air on the door will be equalized, and means for con- 
necting the sections to cause the same to move in unison 
and for actuating the said sections. 


719,582. GOLD-SEPARATING APPARATUS FOR DREDG- 
ING-MACHINES.—James H. Gray, San Francisco, Cal. 
The combination with a revoluble cylindrical screen, of a 
plurality of aprons beneath the screen having inclination 
laterally outward in opposite directoins from a ridge situ- 
ated longitudinally under the center of the screen, an 
equalizing-bar on the lower end of each of the aprons, an 
adjustable gate between the ridge and the bottom of the 
screen, and means for setting and holding the gate at vary- 
ing angles in either direction from its central position. 


CHLORINATION BARREL.—James B. Heffernan, 


719,664. 
In a chlorination-barrel a series of 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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pipes having numerous perforations throughout their 
lengths, arranged in parallel and lying close to the inside 
wall of said barrel, and having suitable connections with an 
outside fluid-pressure system. 

719,655. APPARATUS FOR MAKING HOLLOW ARTI- 
FICIAL-STONE BLOCKS.—Secondo Giletti, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. The combination of a mold having openings in 
its opposite sides, and a contractible core comprising a hol- 
low flexible casing having inseparable flanges or webs upon 
the inner surfaces of its walls, a longitudinal central sup- 
port, links extending from the support to the flanges, and 
bolts passing through both the ends of the links and said 
flanges, 

719,694. FEED MECHANISM FOR ROLLING-MILLS.— 
John J. Purcell, Allegheny, Pa., assignor to Lockhart Iron 
and Steel Company, McKees Rocks, Pa.—The combination 
of a rolling-mill and a feed mechanism constructed to grip 
and return the article to the front of the rolls in a horizan- 
tal plane at one side of the plane of bite of the rolls, and 
arranged to receive the article as it drops from between the 
rolls. 

719,698. PROCESS OF PRODUCING ALUMINUM.-— 
Heinrich F. D. Schwahn, St. Louis, Mo. A process of re- 
ducing an aluminum compound, which consists in sub- 
jecting such compound to the action of a reducing agent of 
which sulphur is a component, at a temperature suf- 
ficient to effect the reduction. 


719,706. CINDER OR HOT-METAL CAR FOR BLAST- 
FURNACES.—Edgar A. Weimer, Lebanon, Pa. A cinder 
or other car having a ladle provided with a trunnion at 
each end, elongated seats or bearings on which said trun- 
nions are supported, a toothed wheel on one of said trun- 
nions and a revoluble member engaging said toothed wheel; 
in combination with a motor connected to said member to 
impart lateral and revoluble motion to the ladle. 


BRICK-CUTTER.—Byron E. Bechtel, Waterloo, 
é A rotary cutting-reel having radial diametrically- 
sliding arms provided with cutting devices. 


719,725. PROCESS OF PULVERIZING METALS.—Ca- 
mille Bertou, Paris, France. A process for the pulveriza- 
tion of readily-fusible metals, which consists in forcing the 
fused metal to flow under the action of a strong pressure 
exerted upon it, utilizing the elastic force of the fluid it- 
self and forcing it to mingle with a current of elastic fluid 
under pressure with which it forms a jet, the sudden ex- 
Pansion of which causes the pulverization of the metal. 
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719,756. 


719,757. 


719,791. 


719,804. 


719,805. 


719,830. 


719,844. 


719,870, 719,871, 719,872 and 719,873. 


METHOD OF CASTING AND ARTICLE MADE 
THEREBY.—Clinton D. Cannon, Battle Creek, Mich., 
assignor of one-third to Corodon S. Cannon, Battle Creek, 
Mich. An improvement in the art of casting metallic arti- 
cles which consists in first forming an outer metallic sheath- 
ing in sections and of the shape of the article to be cast, 
and casting a metallic body within the sheathing and in 
contact therewith. 


MECHANISM FOR MIXING AND STORING 
LIQUIDS AND GASES FOR ORE TREATMENT.—Stan- 
ley C. C. Currie, New York, N. Y., assignor of one-half to 
William Courtenay, New York, N. Y. In combination, a 
water-tank, a caustic-alkali tank at a lower level than said 
water-tank and having pipe communicting with the water- 
tank, an alkali-stock tank at a still lower level than the 
caustic-alkali tank, and a pipe connecting the caustic-alkali 
tank and stock-tank, a mixing-chamber below said alkali- 
stock tank and a pipe connecting the two, and a by-pipe 
leading from the water-tank to the alkali-stock tank, all 
said pipes having controlling-cocks. 


PROCESS OF TREATING ORES CONTAINING 
PRECIOUS METALS.—Stanley C. C. Currie, New York, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to William Courtenay, New 
York, N. Y. <A method of utilizing the heat of ores con- 
taining precious metals, which consists in passing the pul- 
verized ore through a heated conduit, then plunging it into 
a bath containing water, thereby developing steam, and 
utilizing the steam so developed as an agent in the treat- 
ment of other quantities of ore. 


719,766. MACHINE FOR SCREWING OR UNSCREWING 


WELL-CASING SECTIONS.—William H. Downing, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. In a machine for screwing and unscrew- 
ing well-casing sections the combination, with suitable driv- 
ing-power, and a sprocket-wheel slidable on the power-shaft, 
of a split sprocket clamping-wheel, a screw-shaft having a 
gear-wheel, a clamping-nut for the screw-shaft, a vertically- 
slidable sprocket-wheel having a pinion meshing with said 
gear-wheel, and a sprocket-chain to operate the sprocket- 
wheels. 


ELECTROLYTIC CELL.—Robert Grisson, Ham- 
burg, Germany. In a transforming or condensing cell, elec- 
trodes therein, and a suitable electrolyte, one of said elec- 
trodes of aluminum and having substantially no vertically- 
disposed active surfaces. 


MACHINERY FOR CRUSHING OR GRINDING 
ORE, ROCK, CEMENT, ETC.—David Honeywood, Lon- 
don, England. The combination of two horizontally-re- 
ciprocating heads or stamps, moving toward and from each 
other, a fixed driving-cylinder for one of the heads or 
stamps, a fixed compression-cylinder, driving and compres- 
sion cylinders for the other stamp, adjustable toward and 
from the driving and compression cylinders of the head first 
mentioned, pistons in the compression and driving cylinders 
and adjustable lever and link connections between the pis- 
tons of the compression-cylinders. 

SHAKING SCREEN.—George S. Ingle, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. The combination with a pair of screens, of 
tracks arranged contiguous to each screen, said tracks each 
comprising sections, one section being disposed at an in- 
clination to the other, supporting devices for the screens 





mounted upon the tracks, and means for simultaneously re- 
ciprocating the screens in opposite directions, the support- 
ing devices of one screen being arranged to move over the 
inclined sections of their respective tracks when the sup- 
porting devices of the other screen are upon the opposite 
track-section. 

MANUFACTURE OF BRIQUETTES.—Edward 
S. Meade, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to the North Ameri- 
can Fuel Company, Camden, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa. 
A briquette made of finely-divided lignite coal from which 
the moisture has been expelled by its sudden exposure to 
a relatively high temperature, in combination with a binder, 
the surface of the particles of said coal being roughened. 


ACID-CHAMBER FOR SULPHITE-WORKS.—- 
William A. McKee, Hinckley, N. Y. An acid-chamber com- 
prising a closed cylindrical vessel provided with a series 
of conical hoppers, and a revoluble shaft mounted within 
said vessel and provided with conical deflectors, means for 
creating a partial vacuum for the purpose of drawing acid 
gases through the said vessel, means for passing an alka- 
line liquid through said vessel in a direction opposite to 
that of the travel of said gases, and means of removing the 
heat generated chemically within said vessel. 


ELECTROLYTIC 
APPARATUS.—Charles J. Reed, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
to the Security Investment Company. In an electrolytic 
apparatus, an electrode consisting of a substantially vertical 
conducting amalgamated plate or plate adapted to become 
amalgamated, provided with receptacles of inert material of 
various heights above its bottom, and having projections ex- 
tending into the several receptacles in contact with the 
mercury therein. 


719,882. 


719,942. 


719,974. 


23,363 of 1901. 


25,880 of 1901. 


1,688 of igoz. 


1,998 of 1902. 


26,470 of 1901. 


3,344 of 1902. 


21,095 of 1902. 
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METHOD OF SUBDIVIDING BLOCKS OR IN- 
GOTS OF CARBIDE.—Joseph Scales, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
assignor to Union Carbide Company. A method of sub- 
dividing blocks or ingots of those carbides which react with 
water, which consists in drilling the block, simultaneously 
injecting water or steam into the cavity formed by the 
drill, and then breaking the block through said cavity. 


APPARATUS FOR SCREENING, WASHING, 
AND ASSORTING ORES.—Frederick Hermann, Victor, 
Colo. The combination of a grizzly, a suitable screen lo- 
cated underneath the grizzly, the screen and grizzly being 
inclined in the same direction, a receptacle below the screen 
for receiving the dry screenings, an inclined device located 











below the screen and provided with openings to allow the 
finer material washed from the ore to’pass through the said 
device, the latter being located to receive the discharge from 
the grizzly, suitable means mounted aboye the said device 
for discharging water upon the ore as it passes downwardly 
thereon, and a receptacle located beneath the said device 
for receiving the wet material which passes therethrough, 
whereby the wet and dry screenings are separated from 
each other. 


DOWNDRAFT CONTINUOUS BRICK-KILN.— 
Alfred Yates, Somerville, Mass. <A _ brick-kiln having a 
series of chimneys without the outer wall, the outside sub- 
terranean main flues coacting with said chimneys, the series 
of chimneys situated within the inner wall, the inside sub- 
terranean main flue arranged to coact with said inside chim- 
neys. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
The following is a list of patents published by the British 


eames Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 
urgy: 


Week Ending January 8, 1903. 

CLEANING BLAST FURNACE GASES. 
—-E. L. Pease, Darlington. Removing dust from blast 
furnace gases by introducing the gases at the periphery of 
a rotating drum, in which water is sprayed, so making a 
removable mud. 

CAUSTIC SODA MAKING.—J. T. A. 
Walker and J. T. Steele, London. Improved method of 
preparing lime to be used for causticizing soda, and re- 
covering the carbonate of lime so produced. 


26,166 of 1901. ZINC ORE TREATMENT.—F. Ellers- 


hausen and R. W. Western, London. Treating zinc ores 
with hydric ammonic sulphate and acting on the double 
sulphate thus formed, with ammonia and thus obtaining 
zinc hydride. 


1,562 of 1902. FILTER-PRESS.—C. W. Thompson, London. 


A filter press working by suction with filter plates and 
cloths at the top, and the solid material removed from 
the bottom continuously without the process being stopped. 
ELECTROLYTIC ZINC PRODUCTION. 
—H. Paweck, Vienna, Austria. In electrolytically depos- 
iting zinc, adding borax to the electrolyte. 

MAGNESITE BRICK.—L. Williams, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. An improved method of making magnesite 
bricks. 


4,026 of 1902, REMOVING ARSENIC FROM PLATI- 


NUM.—Meister Lucius and Briining, Hoechst on Main, 
Germany. Removing arsenic compounds deposited on plat- 
inum used in the contact process for making sulphuric acid, 
by treating the platinum with steam and gaseous sulphurous 
acid. 


Weck Ending January 15, 1903. 

REFINING IRON.—Syndicat de l’Acier 
Gerard, Paris. Improvements in process for using an elec- 
tric current to help in refining iron in a special furnace. 
STEEL REFINING.—O. Thiel, Kaiserslau- 
tern, Germany. Improvements in inventor’s continuous 
process for refining steel. 


8,183 of 1902. HAMMER PULVERIZER.—T. Parker, Lon- 


don. Improvements in pulverizers using rotary pivoted 
hammers, with the object of causing the particles to rebound 
from the cases to the hammers again. 

COAL BREAKER.—P. B. Bradley, Hing- 
ham, Mass., U. S. A. Regulating the size of coal in coal- 
breakers without having to remove and replace the breakers. 


23,252 of 1902. ROTARY SCREEN.—A. W. Robinson, Mon- 


treal, Canada. Improved methods of driving the rotary 
screen used in treating material brought up by placer min- 
ing dredges. 
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TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK. 


A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
gineers is maintained at the New York office of THE 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. Visitors to the 
metropolis are cordially invited to take advantage of 
the facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 
in care of the JouRNAL and making its office their 
headquarters. The managers of the branch offices will 
also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to be 
of any service to them that they can. 


We are informed that the Institution of Mining 
and Metalhurgy offers to all members of the Ameri- 
can Institute, of Mining Engineers non-resident in 
Great Britain, the privilege of free use of the Insti- 
tution offices and library in Salisbury House, Lon- 
don Wall, E. C. Visiting engineers may have their 
letters addressed to the offices of the Institution and 
thus enjoy the advantages of temporary office accom- 
modation in the city of London. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. Henry E. Wood has returnea to Denver. 

Mr. George Troop was in New York City during 
the week. 

Mr. Wythe Denby will return on February 15 to 
Snettesham, Alaska. 

Mr. A. C. Beatty, of Denver, Colo., is in New 
York City at the present time. 

Mr. Robert Bell, State mining engineer of Idaho, 
was in Salt Lake, Utah, last week. 

Mr. Theodore L. Lammers is now in practice as 
mining engineer at Duluth, Minn. 


Mr. W. H. Shockley, from London, is on his way 
to examine the quicksilver mines at Marfa, Texas. 


Mr. G. K. Fischer is superintending the construction 
of the concentrator of the Cactus Mine at Frisco, 
Utah. 


Mr. Frank Nicholson, of Joplin, Mo., left on Feb- 
ruary 7 for Mexico, to examine certain mines on 
the west coast. 


Mr. William A. Heywood, superintendent of the 
Tennessee Copper Company’s smelter works, is in 
New York City. 

Mr. Frederic P. Dewey, the chemist and metallurgist 
of Washington, D. C., has been appointed assayer to 
the Mint Bureau. 


Mr. A. A. Blow and Mr. Samuel Newhouse were 
both passengers on the Oceanic sailing from New York 
City on February 9. 

Mr. J. F. Stultz, of Hermosillo, Mex., is at Campo 
Santo Nifio, Sonora, engaged on construction plans for 
the Yaqui Copper Company. 


Mr. John A. Church has returned to New York 
City after an extended professional visit of inspection 
to Clifton and Tombstone, Ariz. 


Mr. W. J. Johnston, president of the ENGIENER- 
ING AND MINING JOURNAL, is expected in New York 
City from San Francisco on February 16. 


Messrs. David D. Erwin and F. A. Nims, of Muske- 
gon, Mich., who hold large interests in the mines of 
Park City, Utah, have been visiting that camp. 

Mr. Elias S. Gatch, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary 
of the Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, visited New York City early in the week. 

Mr. W. E. Thorne has left San Francisco, Cal.. 
for Forty-Mile Creek, Alaska, to take the management 
of the Big Bend Mining Company’s property there. 


Mr. H, W. Hardinge, who recently designed the new 
concentrator at the Greene Consolidated Mines, at 
Cananea, Mex., has been in New York City for a 
few days. 


Mr. T. McGuigan is now manager of the American 
Boy mines in Slocan District, B. C., and will have 
headquarters at Sandon, B. C., instead of Spokane, 
Wash. 


Mr. W. A. Knapp has tendered his resignation as 
manager of the Central Mining Company, at West 
Bay City, Mich., and is succeeded by Mr. George 
Waller. 

Mr. Robert J. Coleman, of Salt Lake, Utah, is visit- 
ing New York City from Mexico. He returns imme- 
diately to Mexico City, where his address for some 
weeks will be the Hotel Jardin. 


Mr. A. J. MeMillan is managing director of the 
Le Roi. Company, whose mines are at Rossland, B. 
C., and smelters at Northport, Wash., will make his 
permanent headquarters at Rossland. 

Major A. B. Litchfield, lately manager of the San 
Bernardo Mine, near Telluride, Colo., sailed for 
Africa last week to take charge of the gold properties 
of the Ashanti Gold Fields Corporation. 

Mr. Thomas L. Darby, mining engineer, now liv- 
ing at Denver, Colo., originated the idea of a drainage 
adit for Leadville. This was referred to in connection 
with another name in our issue of January 17. 





Mr. David R. Williams, who recently resigned as 
superintendent of the Carisa Mine, near Tintic, Utah, 
has gone to Prescott, Ariz., to accept a similar place on 
the staff of a company for which he formerly worked. 


Mr. C. E. Hart, for 5 years general manager of 
the John Jackson Mining Company, at Joplin, Mo., is 
to succeed Mr. William B. Fisher, resigned, as gen- 
eral manager for the American Zinc, Lead and Smelt- 
ing Company. 

Mr. T. B. Rennell has resigned as superintendent 
of the mill of the Colorado Portland Cement Works, 
near Florence, Colo., and will go to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. A. Moore, manager of the Newton Cement 
Works, succeeds him. 


Mr. P. M. McCree, superintendent of the Yankee 
Consolidated Mine at Tintic, Utah, recently tendered 
his resignation to give his attention to other matters. 
He is succeeded by Mr. J. P. Turner, formerly with 
the United States Company. 


Mr. H. B. Sturtevant, at one time manager of the 
Pioneer Mine, near Ely, Minn., is to take charge of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company’s proper- 
ties near Hibbing, Minn. Mr. Sturtevant will also 
have charge at the Beaufort Mine, near Michigamme, 
Minn. 


Mr. Ernest S. Green, for 18 years with the New 
York office of Castner, Curran & Bullitt, has been ap- 
pointed New York manager for the Fairmont Coal 
Company and its allied interests. His late partner, 
Mr. Lemuel Burrows, Jr., will remain with Castner, 
Curran & Bullitt as their sole manager in the New 
York office. 


Mr. B. F. Bush has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Atoka Coal and Mining Company, Osage 
Coal and Mining Company, Western Coal and Mining 
Company, Lexington Coal Mining Company, Rich Hill 
Coal Mining Company, vice Mr. R. M. McDowell, 
resigned. Mr. Bush is also appointed fuel agent of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company and the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad Company, 
with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


Prof. William G. King, who recently accepted the 
chair of metallurgy at the Colorado State School of 
Mines at Golden, was born at Akron, O., March 24, 
1854. He studied at Western Reserve University; 
took a course in chemistry at Cooper Institute, New 
York, and took a post-graduate course of 2 years 
in chemistry and metallurgy at the School of Mines 
of Columbia University. Prof. King has been teach- 
ing most of the time for 18 years, 6 years in New York 
City, 3 years as instructor in chemistry in the Case 
School of Applied Science, at Cleveland, O.; 2 years 
as professor of chemistry and metallurgy at the Col- 
lege of Montana, Deer Lodge, and for the past 214 
years he has been the professor of chemistry and metal- 
lurgy at the Montana State School of Mines at Butte. 
After leaving the college of Montana in 1895, Prof. 
King was employed by various smelters at Butte for 
6 years, and a part of this time was in charge of the 
assay offices and was engaged in experimental and ré- 
search work for the smelters. 





OBITUARY. 





William C. Freeman, vice-president of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron and Steel Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
died at his home in Cornwall, Pa., on February 7, 
aged 62 years. 





SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





TECHNOLOGY CLUB oF NEw YorxK.—The eighth an- 
nual dinner was held February 5 in the banquet hall 
of the University Club. Among the guests who were 
also speakers were Henry S. Pritchett, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Alexander 
C. Humphreys, of Stevens Institute of Technology; 
Edward H. Harriman, the Rev. W. G. Clifton Smith, 
F. A. Vanderlip, C. Dubois Pollock, Alexander Rice 
McKim, Henry D. Hibbard and Robert Starr Allyn. 

The club is to have a building of its own, located 
somewhere between Twenty-third Street and Forty- 
second Street, and between Madison and Sixth avenues. 


INDIANA ENGINEERING Soctety.—The recent annual 
convention closed at Indianapolis after a 3 days’ ses- 
sion. ne society has recently incorporated, and has 
an enrollment of nearly 100. W. D. Pence, of Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, president of the Society. 
in his annual address spoke encouragingly of en- 
gineering education, and said many phases of ad- 
vancing civilization were making greater and more 
exacting demands upon the engineer. Statistics show 
that during 1902 there were more than 15,000 engi- 
neering students in attendance at the 114 institutions 
of this country, where engineering courses are taught, 
and public appreciation of the engineering school sys- 
tem is growing steadily greater. 

A more startling illustration of the movement to- 
ward self-improvement is to be seen in the enormous 
growth of correspondence school patronage. One of 
the best of these institutions now is said to have 
500,000 students enrolled. While this training is not 
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of the best, nevertheless it is having a far reaching 
influence, and has awakened the ambition of many 
young men who are now attending technical schools 
by reason of the foretaste procured from the corre- 
spondence schools. 

L. R. Sackett, of Richmond, is the new presi- 
dent of the society, and Charles C. Brown, of In- 
dianapolis, is secretary. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
—At the regular monthly meeting at Pittsburg, Pa., 
on January 20, Pittsburg’s transportation problems 
were discussed. Antes Snyder, chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company presented a paper 
which covered the development of the railroad systems 
of the western section of Pennsylvania. The deepen- 
ing of the Ohio River for the benefit of navigation 
at the expense of the National Government he said was 
unfair to the railroads for the reason that the public 
funds are drawn upon for the benefit of aiding thie 
river transportation companies, while the railroads 
in order to improve their roads are compelled to ex- 
pend millions of dollars of their own private funds. 
Capt. Rodgers upheld the river transportation com- 
panies. He said that river shipments can be made in 
less time than rail for any distance over 500 miles, 
while the cost is less than half. The meeting was 
unusually well attended, 116 members and visitors be- 
ing present. Sixty-three candidates for membership 
were elected, which is the largest number ever admit- 
ted to membership at any one meeting. Owing to the 
varied lines of engineering work engaged in by the 
members of the association, it was decided to organize 
sections for mechanical engineering and designers and 
draughtsmen. The annual banquet of the society will 
be held at the Hotel Schenley on February 27. 


New Mexico ScHoot oF MinEes.—This school has 
recently been completely reorganized along business 
lines. Practical training is especially emphasized in 
all the branches of mining and metallurgical engi- 
neering, but much attention is now paid to the in- 
vestigative phases of the mining sciences and arts. 

A comprehensive system of fellowships and schol- 
arships is planned for the express purpose of encour- 
aging students to direct their work along broad lines. 
The system contemplates the establishment of 2 
classes of fellowships and 2 classes of scholarships. 
The first include ordinary fellowships and traveling 
fellowships. The ordinary fellowships, 10 in num- 
ber, are expected to yield annually a sum equivalent 
to about $300 each, to be bestowed upon students 
who wish to carry on special advanced study in the 
New Mexico School of Mines. The work must be 
of the nature of original investigation and must be 
conducted systematically through the year, under the 
immediate direction of some member of the faculty. 
Of the traveling fellowships there are to be 2 grades 
—one yielding the equivalent of about $500 each, and 
the other about $1,000 each, the last being denomi- 
nated foreign traveling fellowships. Holders, after 
completing the regular prescribed work at the New 
Mexico School of Mines, are given opportunity of 
spending a year in visiting and studying the princi- 
pal mining and metallurgical districts of the Old 
World. One of the conditions of award is that each 
holder shall, sometime during the year following his 
return, give a brief course of lectures in the school 
upon topics connected with his investigations and ob- 
servations. The regulations governing the award of 
these fellowships will be given out later. 


Three of the traveling fellowships of the grade first 
mentioned will possibly be made available during the 
coming year. One fellowship to each of the depart- 
ments of mining, metallurgy and mineral deposits 
may be awarded by the committee of the board of 
trustees having this matter in charge. The holders 
of these fellowships are expected to continue syste- 
matically through the year their work of investiga- 
tion at this institution, but are given opportunity to 
spend a considerable portion of their time in this and 
other States of the Rocky Mountains. 

Among the States scholarships are 50, each yielding 
about $100 annually, open to students living in the 
United States. They are held for one year. These 
scholarships are assigned sometime during the first 
semester of each academic year. There is one scholar- 
ship for each State in the Union. Ine student from 
each State passing the best examination for entrance 
to the school, or to advanced standing, or furnishing 
evidence of best qualifications to carry on the work 
in the New Mexico School of Mines, is Awarded the 
scholarship for that State] The application must be 
made in writing before May 1 of the academic year 
preceding that in which the scholarships are awarded, 
and accompanying the application should be a short 
statement of the candidate’s previous training, and 
an indication of the course he wishes to pursue. 

In case in any one year worthy candidates do not 
offer themselves from any one State, the board, at its 
option, may reserve such appointments, or award 
them to applicants from other States, preference be- 
ing given to students who already hold college de- 
grees, or present evidence of unusual attainments 10 
mining studies. a 

The New Mexican scholarships are 40, each yield- 
ing $25 a year, open to students who are actually 
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residents of New Mexico. They are good for a year, 


and are bestowed at the beginning of each academie 
year. These scholarships are awarded to the 2 stu- 
dents from each county in New Mexico passing the 
best examinations for entrance, or for advanced ad- 
mission to the school, or presenting the evidences of 


best qualifications for carrying on the work of the 
course selected. Examinations must be taken at the 
regular time or at the beginning of the academic year. 
As in the case of the states scholarships the New 
Mexican scholarships are bestowed as honors, as in- 
centives to good work. Holders of scholarships are 
expected to proceed to a degree. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The Pelton Water Wheel Company is reported tu 
be figuring on considerable South African business. 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New 
York City, has recently taken a big order for cable- 
ways for New South Wales, 


The George V. Cresson Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has taken a Mexican contract for power trans- 
mission machinery. 


The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company has 
taken contracts for pneumatic appliances to be in- 
stalled in Mexican railroad shops and copper mines. 


The Salt Lake branch of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
C. P. Mason manager, reports the sale of a 34-h.p. 
gasoline engine and hoisting works, complete for the 
Cactus Mine, near Milford, Utah. 

The G. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, of Cleve- 
land, O., is in receipt of a large order for fertilizing 
machinery from the West Rand Fertilizer Company, 
arugersdorp, Transvaal, South Africa. 


The Cleveland Automatic Stoker Company recent- 
ly incorporated by Cleveland and Toledo, O., people 
to manufacture a new automatic stoker, will erect 
its plant in Toledo instead of Cleveland, as originally 
planned. 

The American Pulley Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is shipping its steel pulley specialties to W. A. 
Ryan & Co., Auckland, New Zealand. Orders have 
also been taken recently for export'to England, France 
and Russia. 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, reports a 
large amount of new business and repeat orders from 
many old customers. The company is now located in 
its new plant at the corner of Hawthorne and Second 
avenues, Cleveland, O. 

F. W. Braun & Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., who re- 
cently purchased the business of John Taylor & Co., 
of San Francisco, the old established dealers in as- 
sayers’ supplies, have moved their San Francisco 
branch to a new large building, Nos. 18-20 Spear 
Street, one block from the ferry depot. 


The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, through its 
Salt Lake agency, recently shipped a 20-drill compound 
duplex compressor to the Alaska-Treadwell gold mines. 
This machine will be operated by rope-drive from a 
Pelton waterwheel, and will furnish air to operate 
the drills, which are of the same make. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Steel 
Hoop Company and the American Bridge Company 
have arranged for a joint agency in Australia. Henry 
L. Jones will be general agent. He was formerly con- 
nected with the general sales department of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. His address is 14 Martin 
Place, Sydney, N. S. W. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has secured 
contracts through Heatly & Graham, of Calcutta, for 
pneumatic plants to be installed in the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railroad shops and in the Government dockyard at 
Bombay. Neilson Reid & Co.’s locomotive shops at 
Glasgow, Scotland, and the Steel Company, of Scot- 
land’s plant in the same city, are to be equipped with 
pneumatic tools made by the Chicago Company. 

The Potosine Electric Company, of San Luis Po- 
tosi Mex., successor to the San Luis Potosi Electric 
Ligiit Company, lately placed a contract through the 
electrical engineering and contracting firm of San- 
derson & Porter, of New York City, for a 400-h.p. 
Plant. There will be 3 100-kw. generators to be direct- 
connected to horizontal tandem single-crank gas en- 
gines of 170 h.p. capacity each, to be operated on 
Loomis-Pettibone producer gas. The Westinghouse 
interests will build the machinery. 


A. F. Dudgeon, of Ashland, Wis., has ordered of 
the M. Garland Company, Bay City, Mich., saw- 
mill machinery, to be shipped to the Fred Robinson 
Lumber Company, Revelstoke, B. C. The order in- 
cludes a Garland steam nigger, Kline log loader, 2 
Slashers, a combined gang and edger, twin engine 
Steam feed, lumber assorter, transfers, carriers, etc. 
The M. Garland Company is shippirig another car- 
load of machinery, including an 8-ft. band mill and 
24-ft. slab slasher, to Mack Dickinson & Co., Tower, 
Mich., and has another band mill and 2 Edgers about 
ready to ship. The shop is full of work, and business 
generally is very satisfactory. 


Among recent shipments made by the American Con- 
centrator Company, of Joplin, Mo., are 9 compart- 
ments New Century differential motion jigs to the 
Crystal Lead Mining Co., Isle, Colo. ; 12 compartments 
New Century differential motion jigs to Idaho Springs 
Mining and Reduction Company, Idaho Springs, Colo. ; 
4 compartments New Century jigs to the Bismark- 
Nugget Gulch Consolidated Mining Company, Sheri- 
dan, Mont., a third order; 12 compartments New Cen- 
tury jigs to Gold Hunter Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Mullan, Idaho; 14 compartments bituminous 
coal washing jigs to Dunbar, Pa.; 1 large anthracite 
coal jig to the Delaware and Hudson Company, Ply- 
mouth, Pa. 


The Magnolia Metal Company has issued a pros- 
pectus offering $200,000 7 per cent preferred stock to 
the public. This issue is for the purpose of increasing 
the working capital and for business extension, and is 
caused by the large expansion of the company’s busi- 
ness during the last year or two. The prospectus 
shows the net earnings of the company for the past 
five years to have been largely increased in excess of 
the amount required to pay the dividends on the 7 per 
cent preferred stock, The company, in addition to 
manufacturing Magnolia metal, Defender, Mystic and 
Kosmic, its specialties, is now producing every grade 
of babbitt metal, as well as linotype, stereotype, elec- 
trotype, casting metals, solder, etc., ete. It has of- 
fices and factories at New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and Montreal, and branch offices 
in Pittsburg, Philadelphia and Boston. 


Among the new orders booked by the Bradley Pul- 
verizer Company, of Boston, Mass., during January 
for Griffin mills, have been the following: Penn A\I- 
len Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa.; entire 
grinding machinery for its new works; Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company, grinding machinery for new 
2,000-bbl. plant to be erected at Ormrod, Pa.; Quaker 
Portland Cement Company, grinding machinery for 
its 4,000-bbl. plant to be erected at Stockertown, Pa.; 
additional mills for the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany at mill D, in Mitchell, Ind., mill A. Ormrod, 
Pa., mill B, West Copley, Pa.; additional grinding 
machinery for the Iroquois Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Caledonia, N. Y., and also for the Wolverine 
Portland Cement Company, Coldwater, Mich., and 
the Bronson Portland Cement Company, Bronson, 
Mich. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 





A pamphlet of unique design issued by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., calls 
attention to the merits of Dixon’s graphite, as a 
lubricating compound for gears, valves, cranks, axle 
bearings, etc. 


The Scully Iron and Steel Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., has issued its stock list for January and Feb- 
tuary. The company deals in steel plate, boilers and 
tanks, bar iron, structural shapes, steel floor and 
roofing plates, bolts, rivets, boiler tubes, wire rope, 
iron workers’ tools, ete. 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Chicago, IIl., has 
sent to its friends a cast iron souvenir of the first heat 
taken at the foundry at the West Allis Works at 
Milwaukee, Wis. It is about 5 in. long. Two 1%4- 
in. holes have been bored through the upper surface, 
and these contain bronze medallions of Chief Engineer 
Edwin Reynolds and of the mammoth works at West 
Allis. 


The Ottumwa Box Car Loader Company, ‘of Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., has just put out a very handsome cata- 
logue, No. 5. This catalogue contains many illustra- 
tions of loaders from photographs taken of the ma- 
chines at some of the most prominent mines in the 
United States. The loaders are shown in numerous 
positions, and these cuts very clearly illustrate how 
the machine is operated. The company will gladly 
send catalogues to any one interested on receiving a 
request to do so. 


Watertown engines, single acting or tandem com- 
pound, especially designed for high speed work, are 
described in a handsome pamphlet, published by the 
Watertown Engine Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 
This company states that it has had nearly 60 years’ 
experience, and has made every variety of steam en- 
gine from the smallest throttling engine to the most 
expensive type of compound automatic. The pam- 
phlet describes in detail the construction of the vari- 
ous parts of Watertown engines, pointing out indi- 
vidual merits, 


A pamphlet that will interest all engineers or own- 
ers of boiler plants, having trouble from impure feed- 
water, is issued by the W. B. Scaife & Sons Company, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. It is an illustrated treatise on the 
softening and purification of water by the Scaife 
and We-Fu-Go systems. The pamphlet takes up the 
impurities in water, the incrustations formed in boil- 
ers, the cause of priming, and the chemical treatment 
of feed-water. The We-Fu-Go and Scaife systems are 
described in some detail, their differences and ad- 
vantages being pointed out. The pamphlet is printed 


on a fine grade of paper, the illustrations are of un- 
usual excellence, and the publication will doubtless 
receive the commendation it deserves. 


Catalogue No. 5, issued by the Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Company, of Aurora, Ill, is a pam- 
phlet of 77 pages, containing a description of the com- 
pany’s belt conveyors: The company calls attention 
to the simplicity, efficiency, cleanliness, durability 
and economy of belt conveyors, and states that it is 
prepared to submit propositions for necessary equip- 
ment to mines, clay and cement works, reduction 
plants, coal yards, gas works, chemical works, iron 
and steel plants etc. Special features of the com- 
pany’s conveyor system are independent troughing 
and supporting rollers, reducing the wear on the con- 
veying belt, and self-adjusting and _ self-lubricating 
dust-proof bearings carried outside of the belt. The 
rollers, lubricating device and carrier stands, are il- 
lustrated in detail, and the company calls particular 
attention to the merits of its direct-pull take-up 
bearing, and self-propelling trippers. 


Catalogue B issued by the Emerson Pump Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C., describes the Emerson 
steam vacuum pump, stated to be a new invention in 
the line of steam vacuum pumps, its style and the 
method of operating the steam valve being covered by 
patents. Some of the merits claimed for the pump are 
simplicity, handiness, durability, efficiency. and 
economy. The height to which the pump can raise 
a liquid is said to be limited only by the steam pres- 
sure that can be carried in the boiler, four Emerson 
pumps having been used for pumping out a flooded 
mine 200 ft. deep. The pump is made in 6 sizes, hav- 
ing a capacity of from 100 to 1,200 gal. per minute 
against a head of 100 ft. The pump is recommend- 
ed for irrigation purposes, for general contractor’s 
work, for supplying railway water stations, or for 
use about quarries, brick-yards, concentrating mills, 
etc. Numerous testimonial letters from mining com- 
panies, contractors and others are given. 

“The Secor System of Power” is the title of a 26- 
page pamphlet containing descriptions of automatic 
oil-electric machines, oil-electric plants and Secor en- 
gines, manufactured by the General Power Company, 
of New York City. The pamphlet states that a low- 
cost, ready-to-use and easily obtainable fuel is a 
basis for low cost and universally available power, 
and points out the merits of kerosene as fuel. The 
Secor engine is claimed to be the only engine which 
combines the best qualities of the steam engine with 
the thermo-dynamic advantages of the gas engine. The 
pamphlet states that the engine can be easily, prompt- 
ly and positively started. The Secor system of power 
obviates the use of a pressure fuel supply, hit or miss 
governing, or evaporizers. The oil is supplied to the 
cylinder in its natural liquid form at atmospheric 
pressure and not as a vapor. Electrical ignition of 
the hammer-brake type is used. Regulation is by 
variable pressure. The fuel-supply mechanism main- 
tains a supply of combustible mixture proportioned 
to produce the energy required to keep up the rated 
engine speed. The engine is particularly recommend- 
ed for use with independent electrical lighting plants. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Denver. Feb. 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The most important events of the week were the 
recording of the articles of incorporation of the Fron- 
tier Coal and Steel Company, and the announcement 
by Mr. David H. Moffat that a large steel plant will 
be built near Denver in the near future. The in- 
corporators of the Frontier Company are: Mr. David 
H. Moffat, Mr. William G. Evans and Mr. Charles 
J. Hughes. These are the only names connected with 
the enterprise disclosed so far. 

Mr. Moffat is the president of the new Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific Railway, now being built 
from Denver to Salt Lake, which will reduce the pres- 
ent time of travel between the two cities at least 10 
hours. Thirty-three years ago he co-operated with 
the late John Evans in building the Denver & Pacific 
Railway between Denver and Cheyenne, thus connect- 
ing, in 1869, Denver with the Union Pacific Railroad. 
He was formerly president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway. He personally furnished $70,000 to 
build an extension from the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway at Wagon Wheel Gap to Creede. This ex- 
tension was only 9 miles long, but the traffic proved 
so great that it repaid the whole of the principal in 
90 days. Mr. Moffat was mainly instrumental in 
building the Florence & Cripple Creek Railroad, per- 
sonally furnishing $1,000,000 for its construction and 
equipment during the panic year 1894. Mr. W. G. 
Evans is the president of the Denver City Tramway 
Company and vice-president of the Denver, North- 
western & Pacific Railway. Mr. Charles J. Hughes 
is a lawyer, a wealthy man, and one of the directors 
of the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific Railway. 

Mr. Moffat says that the Frontier Coal and Steel 
Company assures, a new steel plant within the next 
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year, somewhere between Denver and either Greeley 
or Boulder. The site has been selected, but there are 
many reasons why it should not be known at present. 
The plans have been completed, and are only held 
in abeyance for the building of the line from Denver 
to Salt Lake. It is, in fact, the building of the rail- 
road which has made the steel enterprise possible. 

Mr. Moffat further says that the new company will 
have, among its holdings, a large area of coal lands 
along the line of the new railroad, as well as limestone 
and iron ore. With the exception of the Continental 
Divide, 60 miles west of Denver (through which the 
new railroad will pass by a 2-mile tunnel and, pending 
the completion of such tunnel, by a switchback over 
the crest) there will be a down-hill haul of the raw 
materials to Denver. The new company will begin 
at once to develop its coal fields and to prepare for 
, coke ovens. Mr, Moffat feels confident that the work 
on the steel plant will be begun within a year. Every 
branch of steel manufacture will be represented in the 
new plant. 

Henry Denman, Colorado State Inspector of Coal 
Mines, in his official report for 1899-1900, gives the 
accessible area of the Yampa coal-field in Routt Coun- 
ty (which will be tapped by the new railroad) as 440 
square miles, with an available gross tonnage of 5,- 
961,500,000 tons. Prof. Arthur Lakes, who for many 
years occupied the chair of Geology at the Colorado 
State School of Mines, says of one plateau about 25 
miles northwest of Steamboat Springs, that almost 
the entire plateau is underlaid by a number of coal 
seams, including anthracite, and it is probably the 
largest area of anthracite in Colorado or west of the 
Mississippi. The present supply of Colorado anthra- 
cite is drawn from a small area near Crested Butte, 
Gunnison County and, so far, from one mine only. 
Outside the anthracite, Prof. Lakes pronounces the 
other coal to be adapted to domestic, coking and black- 
smithing purposes, and says the plateau covering these 
particular coal beds is about 25 miles in extent. 

The coal fields of Routt County are now 100 miles 
from the nearest railroad, thus prohibiting mining. The 
new railroad will admit of the coal being shipped to 
a wide territory. THoMAS TONGE. 

Joplin. Feb. 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Preparations are in progress to prospect a body of 
land at Oronogo, owned by General John W. Noble, 
Secretary of the Interior under President Harri- 
son. Heavy pumping machinery is to be installed in 
an old shaft. 

Reports from the territory adjacent to Baxter 
Springs, in Kansas, and over the line in the Indian 
Territory, are more promising each week. Ore has 
been found in paying quantities in 2 shafts, and has 
been developed by drifting. Drilling has disclosed 
a steadily widening mineralized area. 

The Waddell Zinc Company has encountered zinc in 
a third drill hole on the Amsden land at Carthage, 2 
miles from the nearest development work. 

Selected specimens of zinc ore from the Turkey 
Creek country in Taney County have assayed 50.5 
per cent zinc. 

Ore is now mined in the vicinity of Ozark in Chris- 
tian County, averaging 48.1 to 48.8 per cent zinc. 
It is mined on a 35-ft. level, with a 12-ft. face, vary- 
ing in width. 

Active prospecting in the ground of the New York 
Zinc Company, near Galena, Kan., is resulting in the 
development of the ore shoots lost by previous opera- 
tors. The results are an increasing output of lead. 

A cave-in at the mine of Scott & Coleman, near 
Aurora, is threatening serious damage to their mill. 
Thorough drainage of the ground is believed to have 
been the cause, as the cave occurred where very little 
cutting had been carried on. It made an opening on 
the surface 30 by 100 ft., and is spreading. 

The Baltimore Mining Company has started a new 
mill in the Chitwood group, near Joplin. 

The Wurzel Mining Company has been organized 
to operate a mine on a lease of 21 lots of the land of 
the Roaring Springs Land and Mining Company, near 
Joplin. Lead has been developed on the 73-ft. level, 
with zinc below. 

The Excel Mine, of the Clinton Mining Company, 
recently purchased by Pennsylvania parties, has de- 
veloped an extensive stoping surface of zine ore. The 
U. & I. Mining Company has found by drill an ex- 
tension of the Excel ore shoot on its property adjoin- 
ing. These two properties are within the corporate 
limits of Joplin. 

The Plymouth Rock Mine, near Joplin, owned prin- 
cipally by Oscar A. Newell, of Central Falls, R. L., 
has opened the ore shoot in No. 4 shaft on the 120-ft. 
level, and is outputting 10 tons of zine ore each shift. 
The Black Diamond is a new producer on land ad- 
joining the Excel Mine. 

San Francisco. Feb. 5. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Storms in the mountains continue without much in- 
terruption. Snow has fallen in nesrly all the coun- 
ties, not excepting those bordering on San Francisco 
Bay, where such an event is quite unusual. In the high- 
er ranges there has been a heavy fall, ensuring a good 
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supply of water in the Sierra streams during the com- 
ing summer. Just now, with plenty of water flowing, 
the hydraulic miners are very busy and will move a 
vast amount of auriferous gravel. 

The principal topic of interest among mining men 
during the past week has been the final settlement of 
the big strike of the miners and smelter men at the 
Mountain Copper Company’s property in Shasta Coun- 
ty. Mr. Lewis T. Wright, the general manager, closed 
down the entire plant in preference to making any 
concessions which would compel him to employ union 
men only and take back men he had discharged for 
what he considered cause. During the past week some 
400 men have been engaged, including strikers, old 
employees and new men. Mr. Wright makes no change 
whatever in the policy at first adopted. The company 
does not concern itself with the affiliations of em- 
ployees with labor unions, and employs or discharges 
whom it likes. It gives no official recognition to the 
Western Federation of Miners dealing directly with its 
employees. The striking men claim a victory because 
strikers were taken back to work with others; but the 
fact is, Mr. Wright preferred old employees with expe- 
rience, and those with families who had formerly 
worked for him. He declined to take back anybody 
who had been guilty of any violence or overt acts. The 
settlement is very satisfactory, since the largest plant 
in the State may work again. 

In a suit for commission on a mining sale in South- 
ern California rather a novel point is made. A man 
got an option on a property for 40 days, and was to 
have 10 per cent if he made a sale, He sold half his 
option to another, and the two men found purchasers 
of the property for $75,000 after an examination of 
the mines. According to the complaint the defend- 
ants kept the mine flooded so no examination could 
be made, and the sale fell through. Hence the suit for 
$10,000 commissions and damages. 

‘she question of a State mine inspector has not been 
settled in the Legislature, and it is hardly probable 
that the bill creating this new office will pass. Most 
mine owners are opposed to it on general principles. 
here are in California 5,850 quartz mines and 
claims kept active by regular work or annual labor. 
There are also 443 drift mines and 5.13 mines of mis- 
cellaneous character, such as quicksilver, copper, etc., 
in which underground work is done. This makes 6,612 
mines which, if visited annually, would require the 
inspector to look up over 500 mines per month. One 
man could not possibly visit half these mines and 
inspect them, and a horde of deputies would be neces- 
sary. With a number of subordinates having power to 
compel people to sink new shafts or otherwise make 
cuanges, there would be much opportunity for black- 
mail. Hydraulic and other surface mines are not con- 
sidered in the enumeration of active properties above. 

Some people in Los Angeles are again going to try 
to make a tin mine pay. This mine is in Orange 
County. The company owns a 10-stamp mill, cyanide 
plant, electric light plant, blacksmith shop, etc., assay 
office, buildings, teams, mining tools, etc,, and appar- 
ently started a gold mine, which then turned into a 
tin mine. It is said to be close to the Temescal tin 
mines “purchased and shut down by the Tin Plate 
Trust.” Now the old Temescal tin mine was not 
shut down by the Trust, but because there was never 
tin enough there to pay, though some Englishmen 
put up $1,000,v00 or so to find out the truth. Some 
little tin was produced at much more than its cost, 
and a great fuss was made over it at the time. 

The ore in the Orange County mine is said to be 
about 34 per cent tin, but “better ore is expected with 
depth.” If the experience of Dakota and of California 
itself is to be considered there is more profit in tin 
mining on paper than in the ground. However, lots 
of people like to invest in new things, and here is a 
chance. 

There is considerable activity in the niter and borax 
fields in Inyo and San Bernardino counties, and much 
borax land is being taken up. Heavy shipments of 
borax are made, and the statements of interior papers 
would lead one to believe that shipments of niter 
are also frequent. The fact is, however, that no niter 
whatever has yet been produced in this State. The 
fields are claimed to be very extensive, but there is 
still some little mystery as to the percentage. The 
matter is being investigated, but thus far little or no 
work has been done on the properties, which are 
still in the prospect stage. 

There has been some little stir in Tonopah, Nevada, 
mine shares. The mines are producing well, and the 
owners claim that they have many millions of ore in 
sight. The ore is generally found within about 500 
ft. The place is still growing, and bids fair to become 
the most important in Nevada. It holds the leading 
place in the public eye at present. The camp wants 
mills and water to be as successful as it should. 

London. Jan. 23. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The South African mining market has been quite 
inactive all week. The success of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tour does not affect speculation in the least, and the 
settlement of the question of the burden of taxation 
to be borne by the mines is just as ineffective. Those 
who desire a rise are at their wits’ end to invent 
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another excuse for the dullness and absence of booms, 
Their prophecies have come wrong so often that they 
have given up trying to explain the causes of the 
dullness, and to prophesy booms when certain de- 
terrent causes are removed. The market has been 
mildly amused this week by the utterances of Mr, 
J. B. Robinson, a South African magnate, cele- 
brated for his independence, or some people would 
say contrariness, of opinion. He has recently been 
opjecting to the gold mines paying anything towards 
the expenses of the war, and objecting also to the 
control of South African affairs by Downing Stre¢, 
otherwise Mr. Chamberlain, No doubt we are all 
selfish at heart, and as shareholders in gold mining 
companies we wish to keep down expenditure in al] 
possible ways. But there is a limit to greediness and 
meanness, and any one who publicly advertises his 
desire to shirk his due share of the expenses of the 
war plays a very unpopular role. Mr. Robinson is 
the only Rand magnate who considers the burden 
imposed on the gold mines greater than can be borne, 
tor the terms-of the taxation were arrived at by the 
assistance and advice of the Johannesburg houses, 
Mr. Robinson’s attitude is therefore undignified and 
unfriendly, and cannot do any good to himself or his 
companies. 

The market has been stirred up a little this week 
by the publication of a scheme for the amalgamation 
of several leading West Australian mines—the Asso- 
ciated, the Oroya-Brownhill and the Associated North- 
ern Blocks. The first and third of these are under 
the control of Mr. Landau, who took them over when 
Mr. Bottomley cleared out, while the Oroya-Brown- 
hill is a recent amalgamation of Hannan’s Oroya 
and Hannan’s Brownhill. The scheme put forward 
for the present amalgamation emanated from Mr. 
Landau, and his companies are unduly favored at 
the expense of the Oroya-Brownhill, so that it is cer- 
tain to be rejected by the directors of the latter. I 
should add that amalgamation of all the leading mines 
has been discussed extensively during the last year or 
so, and no doubt in some ways many advantages and 
economies would be obtained thereby. It is practi- 
cally impossible, however, to arrange fianancial terms 
to suit everybody, nor would any of the controllers be 
willing to sink his lead in favor of a rival. In con- 
nection with the present amalgamation, it has been 
rumored in the market that other mines were to join 
the Ivanhoe, Lake View, Perseverance and others. 
These rumors were obviously wrong, for Mr. Gardner, 
the controller of Perseverence, and Mr. Kaufman, 
controller of Ivanhoe and Horseshoe, are not amal- 
gamators but absorbers, and no terms would suit 
them that did not provide for their being “head of 
the army” and “boss of the show.” 


Another point of interest in the West Australian 
market is the announcement of the opening of the 
Coolgardie Water Supply Works. This supply of 
water will cost 7s. per 1,000 gals., and will reduce 
the costs at the mines considerably. Most of the lead- 
ing mines, however, have excellent distilling and con- 
densing plant, such as is used at sea, so that they 
will not use much of the public supply. At new 
mines and at those not supplied with such plant the 
public water will be of great service, though the price 
is so high as to make it necessary ‘still to study 
economy. The chief advantage of the new supply is 
the improvement in household conditions. It will 
reduce the cost of living in the district appreciably. 

The Mount Morgan Company has decided to re- 
move the liability on the shares. ‘The company has 
a capital of £1,000,000 in £1 shares, of which only 
lis. 6d. is paid up. Dividends amounting altogether 
to £5 17s. 4d. have been paid since the incorporation 
of the company in 1886 to the end of 1901, They 
have been paid with great regularity, and there is 
no prospect of any break for years to come. When 
the company was formed the whole of the shares were 
allotted as purchase price, as no money was re- 
quired for working capital. The shares were credited 
with only 17s. 6d. paid up to provide a fund ‘or 
eventualities, which would have to be paid by the 
vendors. The bona fides of the vendors has been so 
thoroughly established by now that there is no need 
for this reserve fund. Besides, so many of the 
shares are held by other people that the liability is 
out of place. It has therefore been decided to declare 
a special dividend of £125,000 out of profits and tien 
to call up the same amount. The money will after- 
wards, of course, be available for redistribution once 
more. 

Your readers will remember the two Americans, 
J. H. Brotherton and J. C. Kemp Van Ee, who ex- 
ploited the British public with their Poorman. of 
Idaho, property some eight years ago, besides carvy- 
ing on similar proceedings in connection with West 
Australian ventures. A year or two ago they made 
an attempt to work the public here once more, but 
wisely refrained from coming here personally or 
using their own names. They succeeded in finding 
some people of no importance to help them float a 
company called the Royal Consolidated Mines (Cali- 
fornia) Company, Limited, to acquire from Mr. Van 
Ee some property in Calaveras County, California. 
Fortunately, however, Messrs. Brotherton and Van 
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Ee have fallen out, at least that is my interpretation 
of the fact that Mr. Brotherton is advertising in 
this country that there is an action pending between 
himself and Mr. Van Ee with regard to the title of the 
properties involved, As I say, this is my interpre- 
tation of the advertisement, but in connection with 
‘hese gentlemen it should be remembered that “things 
are not always what they seem.” 

The report of the Le Roi Company for the year 
ended June 30 last has just been issued, but owing to 
the delay in publication it has lost much of its in- 
terest. There has been a loss on the year’s working 
of £46,550, as certified by the auditors. The directors 
add that since that time the general manager has re- 
ported to them that on December 31, 1902, the net 
assets exceeded the liabilities by $397,000. As this 
latter statement is merely an estimate it is not of 
great value in helping us to form an opinion of the 
present state of affairs. The directorate of the com- 
pany has been continuously changing during the last 
eighteen months, owing to the fact that first of all 
Whitaker Wright’s people were cleared out and after- 
wards the directors who captured the company found 
they had not made such a good speculation as they 
had anticipated, and so resigned. The directorate 
now consists of Sir Henry Tyler and Messrs. Jewell, 
McMillan and Waterlow. All of them are intimately 
acquainted with British Columbia, and the last two 
are directors of the Snowshoe. The outlook for Le 
Roi is now much more hopeful than it ever has been 
since it has been in English hands. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





Bituminous Miners’ Wage Scale-—The miners and 
operators of the competitive soft coal districts agreed 
at Indianapolis on February 7 upon a scale of wages 
for the year beginning April 1. The price for mining 
is to be increased 10c. a ton on 114-in. screened lump 
coal, pick mining, in western Pennsylvania thin vein, 
the Hocking, the basing district of Ohio, and both 
the block and bituminous districts of Indiana; 6c. a 
ton on mine run coal, pick mining, in the bituminous 
district of Indiana, and at Danville, the basing point 
of Illinois. 

The price of machine mining is to be increased &c. 
a ton on screened lump coal in western Pennsylvania 
thin vein, and the Hocking, the basing district of 
Ohio; 10c. per ton on screened lump coal in the block 
and bituminous districts of Indiana, and 6c. a ton on 
mine run coal in the bituminous district of Indiana 
and at Danville, the basing point of Illinois. 

The inside day wage scale is to be as follows, with 
the conditions of the Columbus day wage scale agree- 
ment of 1898: Track layers, $2.56; track layers’ 
helpers, $2.36; trappers, $1.13; bottom cagers, $2.56; 
drivers, $2.56; trip riders, $2.56; water haulers and 
machine haulers, $2.56; timber men, where such are 
employed, $2.56; pipe men, for compressed air plants, 
82.50; company men in long wall mines of third vein 
district of northern Illinois, $2.36; all other inside 
day labor, $2.36. Yardage and dead work are to be 
advanced 12% per cent. In addition to the above, the 
operators verbally agreed that outside day labor should 
be increased 121% per cent in Ohio, Illinois and In- 
diana, and that in the Pittsburg District there shall be 
an inerease of 121%4 per cent, except where prices have 
been advanced during the present year. In these 
cases, sufficient increase shall be granted to bring the 
amount up to 12% per cent increase, and where more 
than 12% per cent was secured the wages shall not be 
reduced. In the mines of the Monongahela Company 
the advance shall be a straight one of 25c. a day. 

At the meeting of the scale committee the Indiana 
miners agreed to withdraw the shot-firing bill from 
fore the State Legislature, where it is a special order 
for Monday. 

The wage scale signed directly affects the wages of 
25,000 miners in the Pittsburg District, 33,000 in 
‘iio, 9,000 in the Indiana bituminous fields, 3,000 in 
e Indiana block coal fields, and 40.000 in Illinois. 


ARIZONA. 
GRAHAM COUNTY. 


\rizona Copper Company, Limited—At a meeting 
the directors recently held in London, reports were 
hbmitted showing the results for the year ending 
“eptember 30 last. After carrying £40,000 to re- 
‘ve, the surplus, including £14,410 brought for- 
‘ard from previous year, was £220,879, after deduct- 
< the preferred dividend a balance of £196,348 was 
‘t. The directors resolved to recommend the pay- 
nt of a dividend of 9s. 6d. per share on both the 
eferred and deferred stock. On account of this 
(ividend 4s. per share was paid July 30, and the bal- 
ice of 5s. 6d. will be paid February 25. This divi- 
nd will absorb £180,487, and leaves a balance of 
5,860 forward the current year. The dividend is 
the rate of 471% per cent on the par value of the 
tock. 
Shannon Copper Company.—The concentrator at 
Graham is about ready to start. The machinery is all 
on the ground. While the smelter has been shut down 
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awaiting the completion of the concentrator, the com- 
pany has been pushing development, and is reported to 
have over 5 miles of workings. 


COCHISE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tombstone Consolidated.—Work of development is 
progressing favorably. In the third week of January 
11 ft. of sinking was accomplished in the main shaft. 
The amount of water averaged about 800,000 gals. in 
24 hours, with occasional rushes carrying the quantity 
up to the rate of 2,000,000 gals, for short periods. On 
January 26 the influx of water was 1,157,000 gals., 
the shaft being 75 ft. below the water level or 105 ft. 
below the old Contention 600-ft. level. é 

The Tranquillity and Empire shafts have been con- 
nected on the water level, and the drift is to be furth- 
er extended on the dike. The vein has been cut in 
the Flora Morrison on the 3d level rest, and there ap- 
pears to be a very valuable body of ore at that point. 
The principal shafts of the camp are being repaired 
and put in readines: “or sinking as the water recedes. 
There is no difficult .n handling the water, and at no 
time has even fair speed been required of the pumps, 
which are working admirably. 

GILA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Old Dominion.—The pump at the 1,200-ft. station 
on this mine at Globe is in operation, and all the 
ground is unwatered. 

Troy-Manhattan Company.—Smelting has been re- 
sumed by this company, near Globe. 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Altata.—John Schemmilphennig and A. H. Dry- 
den, who are leasing on this mine, near Chloride, 
have encountered a rich body of ore on the 200-ft. 
level. 

Cc. O. D.—Tnis mine, in Todd Basin, is to resume 
work. 

Gold Roads Company.—This company, at Acme, is 
erecting a 500-ton cyanide mill. The largest force of 
men ever employed on any mine in the county is at 
work. 

Katherine—S. C. Bagg, superintendent of this 
mine in Minnesota District, is drifting on the hang- 
ing wall at 185 ft. 

Leland-Mitchell.—This mine, at Acme, is having 4 
tunnels driven under the mountain. Walter Fellows 
is superintendent. 

Mellon—This mine, at Acme, will soon have a 40- 
stamp mill in operation. The property is owned By 
G. A. Turner, of New York. 

Monmouth Development Company.—Extensive 
work is going on in mines on Burro Creek, and a 
milling plant is contemplated. 

Poorman.—This mine, at Walker, is being worked 
under bond by J. W. Francis, of Flagstaff. The 
shaft is being sunk. A vein 4 ft. wide carries values 
in gold and silver. The owner, A. H. Mitchell, is 
superintendent. 

Samoa.—The Hoffman Brothers, Manvel, Cal., who 
recently took a bond and lease from Messrs. Frank 
P. Arbuckle, of Denver, Colo., have opened shipping 
ore. The Fourth of March claim is also in ship- 
ping ore. Both are on Cerbat Mountain, near Chlor- 
ide. 

Union Pass—W. A. Mensch, manager for 
the company owning these mines at Union Pass, is 
having a shaft sunk in the tunnel where a 4-ft. vein 
of milling gold ore is exposed. 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Alta.—The shaft on this claim, near Bigbug, is 
down 150 ft. 

Gold and Copper Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company, near Prescott, has a cyanide plant at 
the mill. 

Iron King.—This mine, near Jerome, owned by the 
American Copper Company, is having a 100-ton mill 
erected. 

Red Apache.—The tunnel on this mine in Walker 
District, is in 155 ft., with 3 ft. of ore carrying values 
in gold, silver and copper. 

United Verde Smelter—This plant, at Jerome, was 
temporarly closed recently, due to a shortage of coal. 


CALIFORNIA. 
AMADOR COUNTY. 

Bunker Hill—This mine at Amaaor City, C. K. 
Downs, superintendent, is shortly to have a 20-stamp 
mill. 

Edinburgh Gold Mining Company.—Foundations 
are being put in for a plant at the mine near Jackson. 
David Fisher is superintendent. A new 2-compartment 
shaft is being sunk. 

Fremont.—At this mine at Amador City very satis- 
factory rock has been found on the 1,000-ft. level. 





C. E. Purrington is superintendent and Arthur Good- 
all, secretary and manager. 
; Zeila.—This mine at Jackson, W. F. Detert, super- 
intendent, is to resume operations in March. 

BUTTE COUNTY. 

Lancelle.—This mine, at Buckeye, near Mokelumne 
Hill, P. L. Shuman, superintendent, made a $3,000 
clean-up recently, 

N elson Mining Company.—This company, near Cala- 
veritas, has completed its ditch and turned the water 
in. 

Penn Mining Company.—This company, of Campo 
Seco, A. C. Harmon, superintendent, is putting in a 
new hoist at its copper mine. 

Queen.—This mine, near Murphys, has been bonded 
vy Shaw Brothers to Eastern people. 

Spring Valley.—This quartz mine, formerly owned 
by John Nesbit, is to be put upon the market and re- 
opened. It is near Cherokee. There are 1,200 acres 
of patented ground in the location. : 

Wilbur-Womble Mining Company.—This company 
at Hodson, E. A. Braddock, superintendent, is work- 
ing 25 men. Electric power is being installed to take 
the place of the steam plant. 

EL DORADO COUNTY. 


Golden Gate.—This mine, at Grizzly Flat, James 
Richards superintendent, is about to put in an air 
compressor and power drills. 

River Hill Mining Company.—This company, of 
Placerville, Thomas Clark manager, has not yet de- 
cided to put a mill at the entrance to the tunnel, 
though a second mill may be built if the tunnel de- 
velopments show ore sufficient to warrant. The tun- 
nel is now in 1,400 ft. and has about 900 ft. yet to go. 


KERN COUNTY. 


Exposed Treasure Mining Company.—This com- 
pany, near Mohave, Pierre Humbert, Jr., general man- 
ager, is operating a 20-stamp mill and has its water 
supplied through a 15-mile pipe line. 

Karma.—At this mine, near Mohave, J. A. Gerner 
superintendent, a pipe line to supply the mine with 
water is being built. A spur track is being built 
from the mine to the main railroad line over which 
ore will be shipped to the smelters on San Francisco 
Bay. 


MARIPOSA COUNTY. 


Lady Helen.—This mine, 2 miles from Coulterville, 
owned by O. Shafe and Hansen Brothers, of Modesto, 
has a shaft down 100 ft. 

North Star Mining Company.—This company has 
been incorporated at Merced, where its principal place 
of business will be. Some of the directors are David 
McNally, S. W. Dickinson, B. C. Turner, A. G. 
Clough and L. C. Wise. 

Sweetwater.—This mine at Jerseydale, J. W. Jones 
superintendent, has temporarily closed down. 

Tramp.—This mine at Whitlock is yielding rich 
ore to James Helm and Clyde Czerny, who are work- 
ing it. 

NEVADA COUNTY. 

Brunswick and Union Hill—These mines, at Grass 
Valley, will shortly construct a pipe line -from the 
South Yuba reservoir to the mines, a distance of 
7,400 ft. The pipe to be used will be 22-in. diameter. 

Empire Consolidated Quicksilver Mining Company. 
—Chancellor Magie, at Trenton, N. J., recently made 
an order requiring this company, Riley A. Bogges, of 
California, and William M. Dowie, of New York City, 
to show cause on February 9 in Jersey City why 
379,985 shares of stock of the mining company should 
not be canceled as being fraudulently issued. This stock 
represents about four-fifths of the capital stock of the 
company, and is held by the North American Trust 
Company in trust for Bogges and Dowie. The com- 
pany was incorporated in June, 1900, when 100,000 
shares of a total par value of $1,000,000 were put on 
the market. Among those who acquired the stock are 
William J. Patterson, New York City; A. Z. Conrad, 
New York City, and G. W. Crosby, Atlantic City, 
who bring this suit. They charge that the stock 
sold realized $600,000 and that 379,985 shares held in 
trust for Bogges and Dowie represented no actual in- 
vestment, and was acquired by them without the 
knowledge of the actual investors. 

Heuston Hill.—This mine at Grass Valley is being 
worked through the Orleans, C. A. Brockington su- 
perintendent. The water in the Heuston Hill is being 
drained by work done in the Orleans. For three years 
Superintendent Brockington has been at work on the 
Heuston Hill, and now about 28 men are employed, 
who have taken their chances with the owners, work- 
ing for-enough to give a living and taking the rest of 
their pay in stock. In this way 27,000 shares have 
been purchased with labor since the mine opened. 


Union Hill.—The mill recently purchased from the 
English Mountain Company by this mine at Grass 
Valley, E. C. Crellar, superintendent, is almost ready 
to run. The stopes in the mine show a high-grade 
milling ore. 
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RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 
Iron Chief Mining Company.—This company, near 
Walters, has purchased new engines and hoist. 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


A number of locations of marble quarry ground 
have been made near Imperial, by D. C. Collier, Jr., 
S. F. Smith, James McMullen and George W. Fitch. 
The claims are on the Coyote Mountains in the desert 
region of the county, and it is stated that the marble 
is of good quality. 

Free Gold.—The cyanide plant at these mines near 
Hedges returned $9,336 in January. Charles W. 
Pauley is receiver at this property. 

SHASTA COUNTY. 


Bully Hill—A new compressor of large capacity 
has been received at these mines, near Winthrop. John 
B. Keating general superintendent. The recent storms 
damaged the plant at the smelter to the extent of about 
$3,000. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY. 


A. C. Brokaw.—This property at Quartz Hill has a 
compressor operating the drill, pumps, etc. 


Barton.—This mine, being operated by the Michi- 
gan Company at Buckeye Bar, Klamath River, Las 
started with a good supply of water. 


Cherry Hill Mining Company.—This company has 
20 men running its tunnel. The tunnel will tap the 
ledge deeper than in any other mine in that section 
of the county. 

Siskiyou Electric Power Company.—This company, 
which has its plant at Fall Creek, on Klamath River, 
will supply 12 mines with electric power. A ditch 
4,800 ft. long has been completed, which will carry 
the waters of Fall Creek to a point about above the 
power house, where a fall of 700 ft. is secured to de- 
velop electricity. 

SONOMA COUNTY. 

Banner.—This gold mine, 4 miles south of Clover- 
dale, discovered 40 years ago and abandoned, will, it 
is said, be reopened by Arizona men. The property is 
owned by people connected with the Italian-Swiss 
colony. 

Culver-Baer.—The furnaces at this quicksilver mine. 
are expected to be in running order about the end of 
this month. A deposit of rich ore was recently found 
while building a road. 

Socrates.—An action has been commenced in the 
Superior Court to quiet title to a large portion of this 
quicksilver property. The court is asked to decree 
that the purported interests of a number of persons 
who have been made defendants do not exist. 


TRINITY COUNTY. 


Black Diamond.—This mine, near Junction City. 
owned by La Baree & Morris, has a 16-ft. ledge and 
is looking well. 





Integral.—At this quicksilver mine, near Cinnibar, 
men are at work and 2 furnaces are kept running. 
The shaft on the mine is 400 ft. deep. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 


Mack.—This mine, owned by the Big Casino Com- 
pany, at Big Oak Flat, is running 10 stamps night 
and day. 


Rawhide.—This mine, at Jamestown, W. A. Ne- 
vills owner, is employing 100 men. 


Star.—This mine, near Columbia, has been tem- 

porarily closed down and 15 men laid off. 
YUBA COUNTY. 

Marysville Tunnel and Quartz Mining Company.— 
At a meeting at Marysville recently the following di- 
rectors were elected: J. J. Williams, P. J. Williams, 
J. A. Maben, F. E. Smith and I. BE. Wallis. The 
directors organized by electing P. J. Williams presi- 
dent and superintendent; J. J. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Smith, secretary, and J. A. Maben, 
treasurer. 

Miller—This mine, between Brownsville and 
#orbestown, is to resume work. The development con- 
sists of an inclined 2-compartment shaft 200 ft. deep, 
with a 325-ft. drift at the 150-ft. level on the vein, 
and 80 ft. of cross-cuts. A drain tunnel 1,000 ft. 
long connects with the shaft at the 200-ft. level. One 
ore shoot is reported 150 ft. long, and averages 5 ft. 
wide. A second shoot is 250 ft. long, and averages 20 
ft. wide. The ore, on the whole, is low grade. The 
mine is equipped with a shaft house, hoist, 20-stamp 
mill complete, and all necessary buildings. 

COLORADO. 
BOULDER COUNTY. 


Longfellow.—This mine, at Jamestown, is reported 
sold to the New Century Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, of which R. G. Munn is manager, for $200,000. 
The mine has yielded some fine specimens of free 
gold and tellurides. 

HINDSDALE COUNTY. 

Dwyer Mining Company.—This company has taken 
a bond and lease on the Inez and Hollister claims, 
which adjoin the famous Isolde Mine, owned by the 
company. The price named is $80,000. This will en- 
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able the owners of the Isolde to develop their prop- 
erty at greater depth. 


COLORADO. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Leadville Ore Output.—Tonnage figures include all 
classes of ores, and show an output ot 70,000 tons for 
January. The American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany bought 60,000 tons, most of which was treated 
by the Leadville plant. The shipments to the Salida 
Smelter and to’zinc smelters make up the balance. 


Amity.—Some high-grade ore has been shipped from 
this St. Kevin property recently. Important new work 
is planned for the summer. 

Caribou.—A large amount of development is being 
done and enormous fair grade iron bodies have been 
opened from which the production is 200 tons a day. 

Fryer Hill Mines Company.—-The new shaft on the 
Pride of the West is making good headway. Some 
high-grade ore is also coming from tue shaft. Much 
development is under way. 

Tron Silver Mining Company.—Unconfirmed rumors 
are going around of a sale. The presence at the mine 
of English experts adds coloring to reports. A. R. 
Meyer, the head of the Yak combination, is credited 
with having his eye on the territory. The Moyer is 
now producing 6,500 tons of good grade iron a month, 
while a new shaft is going down some 1,800 ft. distant. 
In spite of adverse conditions last year the Moyer 
paid over $100,000 dividends. 

Jay Bird Combination.—Arrangements are under 
way to lease the Jay Bird, Frank and Grover Cleve- 
land claims to Denver people. A Wilfley mill is to be 
included. <A quantity of $5 and $6 ore is opened in 
the Frank. Both properties have been extensively de- 
veloped. J. J. Crook, of Leadville, is the owner. 

La Plata Imperial Mining Company.—This English 
concern owns the La Plata property on Rock Hill. 
Local lessees deny that there has been any trouble 
over the lease with the London owners. Under the 
direction of James Shinn the Argal lease has been pro- 
ducing some ore and paid some dividends and the 
mine is still worked. 

Matchless.—Mrs. H. A. W. Tabor, wife of the 
late Senator Tabor, owner of the Matchless Mine, has 
renewed her litigation against Newell, Page and 
others, asking for $3,200,000. Some of the charges 
made are ridiculous. It is evident that the case will 
involve a long legal wrangle and the property will re- 
main idle. 

New Leadville Home Mining Company.—About 75 
tons a day of fair-grade iron are being shipped. The 
water flow is not very heavy, and prospecting is pushed 
in virgin ground. 

Small Hopes Combination—The lead _ sulphide 
bodies are being developed and shipments average 175 
tons a day from the R. A; M. shaft, about 75 tons of 
the lead-zinc going to the Empire Zinc Company at 
Canon City, while the rest in the shape of zinc sul- 
phides goes principally to Belgium. 

Valentine Mining Company.—The sulphide ore 
stringers in the new drift of the Valentine are becom- 
ing frequent, and are being followed in the hope of 
catching the extension of the iron bodies. The pumps 
are handling a 600-gal. flow. 


Yak Mining, Milling and Tunnel Company.—Good 
headway is being made on the extension toward the 
Ibex ground. The tunnel is now within 200 ft. of 
the Ibex No. 4 shaft, the lower workings of which 
will be 250 ft. above the tunnel. The tunnel will 
prove valuable as a prospecting as well as a drainage 
proposition. 

TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 


Pharmacist Gold Mining Company.—Shipments by 
lessees in January totaled 200 tons of an average value 
of $30. The company is reported to have a respecta- 
ble amount on the right side of its books from roy- 
alties paid by lessees. 


Stratton’s Independence, Limited.—A report is in 
circulation that from 3 to 5 ft. of rich ore has been 
found in the 4th level south, of Stratton’s Indepen- 
dence, but no confirmation can be obtained. Manager 
tion and from that point 2 powerful station pumps 
in the 1,500-ft. level running at once. This pump 
weighs approximately 60 tons, and has a lifting ca- 
pacity of 1,000 gal. a minute to a height of 1,000 ft. 
The water will be raised, however, to the 900-ft. sta- 
tion and from that point 2 powerful stations pumps 
already in place will tnrow it to surface. 

IDAHO. 
SHOSHONE COUNTY. 

Benton Mining Company.—This company has been 
incorporated at Burke. The incorporators are John 
Callahan and W. H. Smith, of Burke, and B. N. 
Hillard, James Callahan and Theodore Anderson, of 
Wallace. The company is incorporated for $1,250,000, 
with the par value of the shares at $1. The property 
controlled is near Burke. . Some prospect work has 
been done and a 4-in. stringer uncovered. 


Bunker Hill & Sullivan Company.—About 100 men 
were recently given a short layoff by this company on 


account of the upper slopes of the Stemwinder claim 
being well worked out, and the lower ones not being 
opened sufficiently to accommodate the full force of 
men. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Boston & Seven Devils Copper Company.—The 100- 
ton smelting plant, 8 miles above Weiser, has been 
sold under execution issued out of the United States 
Federal Court. The Stearns, Rogers Manufacturing 
Company, of Denver, Colo., were the purchasers, they 
having a claim against the plant for $24,000 for ma- 
chinery furnished. The building, machinery anid 
grounds on which the smelter is located were bought 
in by Stearns & Rogers, through their representative, 
C. A. Ballerich, for $19,500. 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 


Rhode Island.—This company has issued a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures for the year ending 
December 31, 1902. The statement shows a balance 
on hand January 1, 1903, of $93,729. There was ex- 
pended during 1902 for mining expenses, taxes, etc., 
_5Y,040. The superintendent’s report states that oper- 
ation on No. 1 shaft have been discontinued, and the 
shaft allowed to fill with water, as conditions do not 
warrant further work at this point. No. 2 shaft was 
sunk 505 ft., and has now attained a depth of 1,000 
tt. The average number of men employed was 382. 
The opening work for the year was as follows: Sink- 
ing, 505 ft.; drifts, 531 ft.; cross-cutting, 256 ft. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Atlantic.—This mine produced 29734 tons of min- 
era: in January. Thirty-two drills are in commission, 
and rock shipments average 1,400 tons daily. 


Baltic.—No. 3 shaft is down 765 ft., No. 4 750 ft., 
and No. 5 650 ft. New ground is opening rapidly, and 
the rock shipments average 1,350 tons per day. The 
ground reserves are large and the showing in the 
bottom levels is reported good. 

Valumet & Hecla.—An additional furnace, making 
8 in all, is in commission at the South Lake Linden 
Smelting Works, Nearly all the machinery for the 
new electric power plant has been installed at the 
stamp mills. It will supply power for the new sand 
wheel and the 6 stamps and was. equipment in the 
addition to the Hecla stamp mill. 


Champion.—The third head at the new mill is ex- 
pected to go into commission next week, when the 
fourth head at the Baltic Mill will be released. The 
mine is shipping 950 tons of rock to the Champion 
Mill and 475 tons to the Baltic Mill daily. 

Franklin.—This mine produced 381% tons of min- 
eral in January. The shaft at the Junior branch is 
sinking to the 16th level, and 11 drifts are opening. 


Osceola Consolidated.—Hoisting has been resumed 
at No. 5 shaft of the Osceola branch. Fifteen drills 
are in commission and rock shipments will be gradual- 


ly increased until they reach 500 tons daily. 


Quincy.—Hight-ton skips are being installed at all 
the shafts to replace 6-ton skips. The enlarged skips 
have: been in commission at No. 7 shaft for a month, 
and it is found that the increased load can be hoisted 
with slight increase in cost. The January output was 
1,061%4 tons of mineral. 


Rhode Island.—Capt. Thomas Dennis will retain the 
superintendency of this mine as well as that of the 
Adventure. 


Trimountain.—A_ well-mineralized amygdaloid lode 
has been opened by a cross-cut 60 ft. west from No. 1 
shaft at the 7th level. The lode has been cut 16 ft. 
without disclosing the hanging wall. 

Wolverine.—The January output was 506%, tons of 
mineral. 

COPPER—KEWEENAW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Miskwabik Development Association—This com- 
pany has been organized for the development of min- 
eral lands 11% miles north of the Mohawk Mine. 
Charles Smith, of Lake Linden, is chairman; Joseph 
Bosch, treasurer, and A. A. Guck, secretary. About 
600 acres of land in section 5, T. 57, R. 31, and section 
32, T. 58, R. 31, have been secured. Diamond drill 
work will start in the spring as soon as the snow 
leaves the ground. It is thought that the property 
carries the outcrop of the Kearsarge amygdaloid lode, 
opened at the Mohawk and Wolverine mines. Dr. 
L. L. Hubbard, general manager of the Copper Range 
Consolidated mines and former State geologist, is con- 
sulting engineer. 

Mohawk.—The output for January was 34714 
tons of mineral. The 2 heads are not treating their 
full quota of rock, but shipments from the mine are 
being increased. Twenty-seven drills are in commis- 
sion. No. 3 shaft is sinking to the 7th level and No. 
4 to the 6th. 


COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mass Consolidated—This mine produced 75 tons 
of mass copper in January, besides the mineral from 
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the stamp mill. Sinking is in progress at A and B 


shafts. At C shaft drifts are being extended east 
and west at the 3d level on the Butler lode. The 
Knowlton lode has been opened by a cross-cut. 
MONTANA. 
BEAVERHEAD COUNTY. 
Queen of the Hills——According to reports, this 


property, in the Wood River country, may be sold in 
the near future. Minneapolis, Minn., men are after 
the mine. 
POWELL COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

North American.—J. C. Shaubert, of Deed Lodge, 
has secured a bond to purchase this property in 
American Gulch, 18 miles north of Avon. The prop- 
erty has 2 shafts, 105 ft. and 100 ft. deep, respective- 
ly. The ore is gold, and from the present working it 
has shipped to the smelter $12,090 net. The bond 
runs for one year, and is for $15,000. 

SILVER BOW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Jlanhes Process.—Judge Wallace has decided ad- 
versely the suit for infringement of the Manhes con- 
verter process brought by Franklin Farrel and 
Achille Migeon against the Boston & Montana Com- 
pany. The decision is in line with the decision of 
Judge Wallace of the Southern District of New York, 
in the suit brought by the same plaintiffs against the 
United Verde Copper Mining Company. 

Nipper.—The motion of Thomas McLaughlin to 
have Arthur P. Heinze taxed with the $16,000 allowed 
McLaughlin for his services as receiver for the Nipper 
Mine was decided by Judge Clancy on January 31 in 
favor of McLaughlin. An attorney’s fee of $10,000 
was also allowed McLaughlin’s lawyers. J. M. 
Denny, representing the Heinze interests, was granted 
a stay of execution for thirty days, but was required 
to give a bond for $22,000. 


NEVADA. 
WHITE PINE COUNTY. 


Chainman.—This mine, at Ely, is closed pending 
the remodeling of the mill. Fred Butler, the manager, 
is visiting Salt Lake, Utah. 


NEW MEXICO. 
COLFAX COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


‘he opening up of the new Dawson branch of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific system changes the 
coal supply prospects of northeastern New Mexico. 
This road runs from the Raton range southeastward 
120 miles, striking the Rock Island at Tucumcari. 
‘vhe markets opened will be in western Texas and 
Oklahoma and far to the south in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Old Mexico. 


Raton Oil Field—The New Mexico Oil and Gas 
Company, of which A. C. Majors is secretary, has 
recently purchased a drilling outfit and will soon com- 
mence boring for oil on the McKown ranch. 

The Raton Oil and Gas Company has been drill- 
ing for several months, and the drill has reached a 
depth of over 2,700 ft. It is expected to reach the 
Dakota sandstone in less than 50 ft. This sandstone 
is the oil reservoir to the north of Raton, at Trin- 
chera, and other points. 

The Newman Oil Company, operating on the Pecos 
River, near Santa Rosa, has reached a depth of 1,000 
ft. A small oil stratum was tapped at about 700 ft. 
It is expected that the principal oil-bearing sand will 
be encountered at about 1,300 ft. 

The Missouri Oil and Asphaltum Company, re- 
cently organized, proposed to develop at once some 
very promising oil properties situated on the Jordan 
Plains, about 20 miles north of Santa Rosa. 

The Consolidated Oil and Fuel Company has also 
— developing property in the vicinity of Santa 
tosa. 


; Smuggler——Reports indicate that a rich strike has 
lately been made. It is stated that the last ores 
shipped netted $90 a ton. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
_ Near Fruitland a thick vein of fine lignite coal has 
been recently discovered. The main prospects are 
on claims owned by Thomas Bryan and Harvey 
Towner, 

A large number of oil filings have recently expired. 
Over 5,000 acres of these were immediately filed on 
by California oil companies. 

Michigan Gold Mining Company.—This company 
has recently been organized with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000. It is expected that extensive develop- 
ments will soon begin in the Hopewell District. The 
company is composed chiefly of Detroit, Mich., people. 


SANTA FE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


_ Baird Mining Company, the Industrial Placer Min- 
ing Company and the Interstate Placer Mining Com- 
pany have begun operations in gold-bearing beds, 
east of the Una del Gato, west of the Ortiz Mountains. 


It is claimed that the beds are of considerable mag- 
nitude and carry good values. 


Cerrillos District—The Cerrillos Smelter is again 
operating to full capacity. Arrangements have been 
made to manufacture coke at the plant. Parties in- 
terested in the smelter have recently purchased a 
number of properties in the district, including the 
Great Western, Little Chief, Sure Winner, Bertha 
Mabel and Robert G. Ingersoll claims. 

Placer Mining.—Placer mining in the San Pedro 
and Ortiz Mountains is beginning to receive consid- 
erable attention. Final entries are made on the Ben- 
der Group of 5 placer claims in the San Pedro Moun- 
tains by M. A. Shumard, of New Orleans. 


Santa Fe Gold and Copper Company.—This com- 
pany has temporarily closed down the smelter in the 
Golden District. The Santa Fe Central Railroad 
will soon have trains running on its new north and 
south line, and will reach Golden by a spur. This 
means cheaper fuel and fluxing materials and first- 
class transportation facilities for the whole district, 
which has long been handicapped. The smelter will 
probably start in early summer. 


SIERRA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


; Black Knife-—These mines, near Fairview, are be- 
ing actively worked. C. H. Laidlaw, the manager, 
has recently put on a new force. 

Black Range Tunnel and Mining Company.—This 
company, capitalized at $1,000,000, will operate at 
Chloride. Matin Hardsocg, of Ottumwa, Ia., and 
Benjamin S. Phillips, of Chloride, are the principal 
stockholders. 

Confidence.—Active work has been going on at this 
mine. At the 400-ft. level a cross-cut has been made 
about 150 ft. long, in order to reach the main vein. 
Considerable water has been encountered recently. 

Gold Mining and Milling Company.—The mill in 
Ready Pay Gulch has again resumed operations. 

AMinnehaha.—At this mine, near Fairview, a new 
mill is being erected. The process has been modified 
somewhat and amalgamation introduced. 


Porter.—The mines and mill at Hillsboro are ex- 
pected to start extensive operations soon. The prop- 
erties have recently come into the control of R. H. 
Hopper. 

Prosper Gold Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company, of which A. J. Hirsch is general manager, 
has recently purchased new concentrating mills, 
which will be erected shortly. The main shaft is 
down over 200 ft., and is intended to go to 1,000 ft. 
as fast as possible. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GUILFORD COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Empire Steel and Iron Company.—This company, 
under the management of Isaac Prosser, has the fur- 
nace in Greensboro in full blast turning out 80 tons 
of pug iron from ore mined near that city. 


Fentress.—This gold and copper mine is in active 
operation, and reducing the ore on a 10-stamp mill, 
the result being so satisfactory that a 40-stamp mill 
and concentration plant is projected. The large 
quartz vein carries carbonate of iron, pyrites and 
chalcopyrite, all auriferous. The main shaft is over 
300 ft. deep. Henry J. Dexter is president of the 
company, at Greensboro. The mine was formerly 
known as the North Carolina, and has a good gold 
record. 

ROWAN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Reimer.—This gold mine, 10 miles from Salisbury, 
has been put into a company called the North Caro- 
lina Mining and Developing Company, with head of- 
fice in New York. It expects to start work at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BITUMINOUS COAL. 


J. G. McCorey bought 1,200 acres of valuable tim- 
ber and coal land in Brushvalley township. The 
price paid for the land is said to be $30,000. The tract 
is situated between Brush Creek and the Blacklick. 
It was purchased from 8 different parties, There are 
from 500 to 1,000 acres of timber, and all the land is 
underlaid with coal. 


Saltsburg Coal Company.—The properties of this 
company, consisting of 2 mines and about 1,500 acres 
of coal land in Westmoreland and Indiana counties, 
have been purchased by a syndicate, consisting of 
Capt. Alfred Hicks, president of the Allegheny Iron 
and Steel Company, and a number of Eastern capital- 
ists. The Indiana County property consists of the 
Foster Mine, already opened, 40 houses, a locomotive 
and sidings at Edri station, while the Westmoreland 
County end of the purchase includes the Fairbank 
Mine, 2 mines southeast of Saltsburg, and connected 
with the West Penn by a branch road. It is planned 
to install modern mining machinery in order to in- 
crease the output. Coal will be shipped over the 
tracks and sidings of the Edri Coal Company. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company.—This com- 
pany has begun the construction of a mile of railway 
leading from the Central Railroad Company’s tracks 
to a point back of Tamaqua, where a new breaker will 
pe erected as soon as the weather opens. The new 
breaker will have a capacity of 1,200 tons daily, and’ 
2 shafts 600 ft. deep will be sunk. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad—The directors recently 
elected are: E. B. Thomas, president; Ed. T. States- 
bury, Joseph Wharton, B. Borie, Charles Steele, Irv- 
ing A. Stearns, Abram Nesbitt, George F. Baker, J. 
R. Maxwell, George F. Baer, Robert C. Lippincott, 
H. McK. Twombly, Norman B. Ream. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Crown Point.—Dennis Henault, foreman, has com- 
menced taking out mica for shipment. 

Extreme Mining and Milling Company.—This com- 
pany has been organized to work 500 acres of ground, 
including the London group, 3 miles from Custer, 
where a cyanide mill is to be erected. The principal 
stockholders, J. N. Wright, W. IF. Wright, W. W. 
wright, W. H. Chambers and Isaac Downing, of 
Custer, and J. Y. Scott, William Andrews, BE. G. 
McClure and John A. Schaulis, of Washington, Pa. 

Leroy Gold Mining Company.—The main shaft is 
185 ft. deep, and the vein is reported gaining in 
width. 

Minnie May.—Thomas Dixon has sold this group, 
3 miles west of Custer, to Eastern parties for $30,000, 
the purchase money having been deposited in the 
bank. 

North Star Mining Company.—The stamp mill is 
idle and the company is experimenting to determining 
the most satisfactory method of treating the ore. 
The average value, according to mill run, is $10 a 
ton, but less than one-half is free gold, the rest being 
an iron sulphide that escapes. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Veadwood-Standard Gold Mining Company.—The 
last clean-up at the cyanide mill for January resulted 
in $6,000, making over $12,000 for the month. 

Golden Reward Company.—Operations are suspend- 
ed, owing to a strike of the smelter men, who walked 
out, owing to the refusal of the superintendent to keep 
a helper to the men on the feed uoor. The manage- 
ment closed the mines, putting nearly 1,000 men out of 
work. Unless a settlement is reached the company 
proposes to ship to outside smelters. 

Hogan & Anderson Group—EHdward Hanschka, a 
memper of the Deadwood-Standard Gold Mining Com- 
pany, has purchased the gold property of Samuel Ho- 
gan and Leonard Anderson. 

McLaughlin Group—J. b. Sueehan, of Galena, 
lessee, is shippnig to the National Smelter at Rapid 
City. The ore is auriferous pyrite, valuable as a flux. 

Pennsylvania Mining Company.—A steam hoist has 
been ordered for the 2-compartment shaft on Ruta- 
baga Gulch. 

Spearfish Gold Mining and Reduction Company.— 
The January run at the mill gave $32,000, the best the 
company has done. The ore averaged $7 a ton, against 
$5 for the best previous month. 

Victoria Mining Company.—George S. Jackson, of 
Deadwood, superintendent, is in the East conferring 
with stockholders relative to the purchase of machin- 
ery for the cyanide plant to be built in the. spring. 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 

Cumberland Mining Company.—The drift on the 
200-ft. level of the J. R. Mine has cut a vein of py- 
ritic ore. 

Gertie Mining Company.—The incline shaft is 500 
ft. deep, and E. C. Johnson, superintendent, is pre- 
paring to drift on the vein. 

Grantz Gold Mining Company.—The 2-compartment 
shaft at the St. Elmo Mine is nearly 200 ft. deep. 

Rapid City Light and Fuel Company.—This com- 
pany, recently incorporated by C. L. Wood, J. H. 
Evarts, George Schneider, Corbin Morse, T. J. El- 
liot, A. J. McCain and G. 8. Congdon, prominent 
men of Rapid City, S. D., intends to bore 3,000 ft. for 
oil. 

Sunbeam Gold Mining Company.—The shaft is 200 
ft. deep, following the free milling ore. Much of the 
ore shows free gold. Machinery is on the ground for 
a 10-stamp mill, which will be built as soon as water 
ean be obtained. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore and Bullion Shipments.—The Salt Lake banks 
make the following reports for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 6: Bullion, $188,700; gold, silver, lead and cop- 
per ores, $188,900; gold bullion, $126,600 ; totai, $504,- 
200. 
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JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—The samplers report the receipt 
of the following shipments: Bullion-Best, 8 cars; 
Mammoth, 18 cars; Eagle & Blue Bell, 5 cars; Star 
Consolidated, 2 cars; Showers Consolidated, 1 car; 
Grand Central, 21 cars; Yankee Consolidated, 5 cars; 
Lower Mammoth, 2 cars. 


Carisa.—The connection between this company’s 
ground and the Sioux-Ajax tunnel near Tintic is com- 
pleted. This avenue is expected to save 35c. per ton 
‘in handling. 

Mammoth.—The mill is now idle, but about 100 men 
are still employed in development, and in shipping the 
ore that has the $1.50 tariff. 

Snowflake Company.—Ores are now being raised 
from the new find, and a shipment is expected soon. 

Victor-Boss Tweed.—The Boss Tweed Company has 
invited the shareholders to meet on March 10 to con- 
sider consolidating its holdings witn the Victor Com- 
pany, its neighbor. The Victor Company will have 
its meeting somewhere near the same time. The basis 
of consolidation will probably be a new company, 
and share for share to holders in each company. 

SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

United States Mining Company.—For January this 
company shipped East 842,800 Ibs. of copper bullion 
carrying gold and silver, the product of 3 furnaces. 
With 4 furnaces now in operation the company is 
reported handling 1,000 tons of ore every 24 hours. 
it is announced that the company is preparing to 
handle custom ores as a competitor of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company and the Bingham 
Company. This will, it is said, necessitate the early 
starting of the company’s fifth furnace, and may re- 
sult in the building of a sixth furnace, the founda- 
tions for which have been built. 


Smelter Fumes.—What is known as the Barnes Bill 
is violently opposed by the smelter men, who say that 
to comply with its object is impossible. It orders 
the smelters of the Valley either to consume the fumes 
or abate the trouble somehow. ‘The measure will 
probably be defeated. 


Boston Consolidated.—This Bingham property has 
been sampled by Ralph Nichols for his London princi- 
pals. He has returned to England. It is expected 
he will recommend. the construction of a smelter. 

Highland Boy Smelter.—Shipments for the week 
enaing February 6 were 5 cars of copper bullion ap- 
proximating 300,000 Ibs. 

United Statcs—T. R. Jones, so long connected 
with the Germania Smelter, has been induced to take 
charge of the custom department of this company’s 
plant. The shipment for the week ending February 6 
was 181,530 Ibs. copper bullion. 





SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 


Park City Shipments.—The Mackintosh Sampler re- 
ports the following receipts for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 6; Daly West, 1,880,980 Ibs. 

Quincy.—Ore hoisting has been resumed and the 
damages caused by the recent snowslide are repaired. 
UINTAH COUNTY. 

Gilson Asphaltum Company.—This company, at 
Price, will try and break its piggest record this month 
in shipments from the gilsonite deposits to the east of 
Fort Duchesne. For two days of the month over 500 
tons of the first-grade stuff has been broken down, 
and is on the dumps. The Placer Mining Company, 
at Soldier Summit, the Pariette, out near the reserva- 
tion, and the Raven Company, the latter working 
on a lease from the Indians, will each have an output 
of a car-load of gilsonite and elaterite for February. 
All are handicapped in their outputs from the heavy 

snows and bad wagon roads. 
TOOELE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Stockton Shipments.—The Cygnet reports 2 cars, 
and the Ophir Hill 6 cars for the week ending Febru- 
‘ary 6, 

Honerine Tunnel.—This long drain tunnel is now 
in 3.240 ft., and is soon to beat the half-way station. 
‘york is advancing as fast as possible. 

Sacramento.—This company has declared a Ye. div- 
idend, or $5,000, which makes $10,000 since January 1. 
+0 treat the mercurial ores the retort has been placed 
in experienced hands familiar with such work. The 
results so far have not been up to the capabilities of 
the plant or mine. 

Utah.—This mine at Fish Springs shipped 2 cars 
of ore for the week ending February 6. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Utah & Eastern Mining Company.—According to 
J. E. Beveridge, the company’s consulting engineer, 
the new smelter near St. George will be ready to 
blow in by February 25, with plenty of ore in sight. 





VIRGINIA. 
WISE COUNTY. 

Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Company.—During 
the past 5 years 2,200 coke ovens have been construct- 
ed in Wise County, one-third of which are owned by 
this company. 

WASHINGTON. 
FERRY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


American Flag.—Work is temporarily suspended, 
and the ore broken in driving the tunnel—15 to 20 
tons—is being hauled to the railway for shipment. 


California.—This Republic mine shipped 3 car-loads 
of average grade ore February 4. Twenty men are 
employed. The 500-ft. shaft is being repaired pre- 
paratory to sinking another 100 ft. The company may 
install an air compressor, power drills and a larger 
hoist. 

Quilp—tIn the winze, between the Nos. 4 and 5 
levels, the vein has been cross-cut 23 ft. No precise 
information can be had. During the week ending 
January 31 15 car-loads of ore, upwards of 400 tons, 
were shipped to the Granby Smelter. 


Rainbow Group.—The owners, who reside in Min- 
nesota, will let a contract to drive a tunnel 270 ft. 
to cross-cut the vein. Last summer a large body of 
ore was opened near surface, 

Zala M.—This Republic mine has shipped another 
car-load of ore to the smelter. 


San Poil—Work at this Republic mine is sus- 
pended temporarily on account of an explosion of 
gasoline, used for the hoist. 

Summit Mining and Milling Company.—Judge C. 
H. Neal, of the Superior Court, is president. The 
other trustees are H. R. Alexander, C. A. Gray 
and S. C. Chezum, Davenport, Wash., is the princi- 
pal place of business. The company has 1,000,000 
shares, at a par value of $1 each and non-assessable, 
with 400,000 shares in the treasury. The company 
owns a group of 5 claims near Keller, 45 miles south 
of Republic. A ledge, traceable for 3,600 ft., is from 
5 to 7 ft. wide. A shaft is down 92 ft. Four men 
are employed. ‘The ore is said to average $65 per ton 
in silver and copper, and to carry a small value in 
gold. 

OKANOGAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Belcher.—The red tunnel is in 240 ft., and has 
eut good looking sulphide ore, showing copper. In 
the upper workings the face of the drift is in ore 
that averages $35 per ton, mostly in gold, but car- 
ries copper and a little silver. 


Ben Harrison.—It is reported that a smelter will 
be installed for this and adjoining mines situated due 
west of Chesaw. 


Bodie.—The blacksmith shop at this mine at Bodie 
was recently blown to splinters by dynamite that had 
been left to thaw on a shovel. The mine is tem- 
porarily closed, and contracts will be let for the next 
work. 


Grant Group.—Some very rich copper ore has been 
discovered in this Chesaw property. A bond to W. 
T. Mendenhall has been renewed. 

Horn Silver Mining Company.—This company has 
4 claims on Palmer Mountain, between Wanicott 
uake and the Similkameen River; also a mill site. 
Two shafts have been sunk. One, an incline, follows 
an 18-in. pay streak, averaging $60 per ton at 8 ft. 
depth. The other shaft, vertical, is down 40 ft. in 
the hanging wall rock, and cuts a stringer 12 in. wide 
that averages $101 per ton. A 500-ft. tunnel intersects 
the vein 157 ft. deep, developing a pay streak on the 
foot wall 27 in. wide that averages $215 per ton. A 
pay streak in the center of the vein is 24 in. wide and 
averages $40 per ton. The ore runs in gold, silver 
and copper. Several tons have been sacked, and some 
is being dumped in ore bins to await railroad trans- 
portation to the smelters. The only present way to 
ship is by wagon, via Brewster, on the Columbia 
River, 50 miles distant. For three months, during 
springtime and high water, it can be sent down the 
Okanogan River to the Columbia. 


Meteor.—A body of $40 ore has been encountered 
25 ft. deep in a new shaft, 400 ft. from the old work- 
ings. New buildings are being erected. 

Stray Dog.—This claim shows some very good ore. 


Myers Creek Smelting and Milling Company.— 
The nominal capital is $1,000,000. The trustees named 
are T. H. Robb, F. L. Woodbridge, W. C. Peary, 
M. A. Glenn, P. A. Anderson, VU. E. Kinseley, of 
VUhio, and J. P. Blaine, of Chesaw. Five acres of 
land, including valuable timber, has been secured. A 
saw mill has been purchased and machinery is to be 
ordered.- 


Opal.—This property in Chesaw District is under 
bond. A shaft is being sunk on the vein, and a 300- 
ft. tunnel driven to connect with it at a depth of 125 
ft. The superintendent reports the discovery of rich 
ore. 


Security Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 


Miners are busy in the tunnel in 70 ft., following a 
4-ft. vein of good gold-bearing ore. 


Siz Eagles Group.—Six claims cover different veins 
on Palmer Mountain, 44, mile above the Similkameen 
River. On the Eagle No. 1 is a 7-ft. vein that assays 
$9 or $10 in gold and silver, and carries lead and iron- 
copper sulphides. A shaft 100 ft. deep follows the 
vein. On the Ohio claim a ledge has been struck 15 ft, 
wide, with average values in gold, silver and copper of 
$17 per ton. Nine men are driving a tunnel to get 
under a shaft now down 250 ft. on a 5-ft. vein. The 
tunnel is equipped with a 30-h.p. boiler, an air com- 
pressor and machine drills. Ohio people are having the 
property surveyed and examined, with a view of pur- 
chasing. Survey is under way for an electric tramway 
to a large tract of land at the falls on the Similkameen 
River, 6 miles distant, where a reduction plant is con- 
templated, 

Strawberry.—Work at this Chesaw property will 
continue all winter. 

Wyandot Mining Company.—A horse whim has 
been installed and a contract let to sink the shaft on 
the Oregon Mine to 100 ft. 


STEVENS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Old Dominion.—The manager has gone to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to consult with his company. A car- 
load of ore is shipped per week, reported to average 
over $2,000 net per car. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MERCER COUNTY. 


Elkhorn Coal and Coke Company.—A. D. Robert- 
son, of Shamokin, Pa., and W. W. Robertson, of Mt. 
Carmel, Pa.; A. Barlow, E. Barlow and Mrs. Bar- 
low, of Mahanoy City, Pa., have relinquished their 
holdings in this company for a consideration of more 
than $350,000, the purchasers being a New York syn- 
dicate. The Elkhorn company controlled a large tract 
of land very near to that owned by the Shamokin 
Coal and Coke Company, and had an excellently 
equipped plant for the mining of soft coal and 150 
ovens for burning coke. The above mentioned people 
have worked the land for 16 years, and there yet re- 
mains 13 years of the lease. 

Winona Coal Company.—This company, capitalized 
at $125,000, with headquarters at Pulaski, Va., has 
leased from the Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany 1,500 acres on Wide Mouth Creek, and will short- 
ly begin operations. The officers of the company are 
Capt. D. H. Barger, Montgomery County, president; 
Col. H. E. Harman, Pulaski, vice-president; Mr. C. 
G. Larew, Pulasik, secretary and treasurer. 


WISCONSIN. 
SAUK COUNTY. 

Illinois Iron Mining Company.—The present shaft 
is 300 ft. deep, the drift about 230 ft., and the cross- 
cut is operated in over 60 ft. of good ore. 

Old Dominion Iron Company.—This company of 
Baraboo have been organized with a capital stock of 
$60,000, the incorporators being Evan A. Evans, H. 
H. Thomas and E. J. Rooney. The company will 
mine iron ore in the North Freedom iron district. 





FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 





CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—BOUNDARY DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Camp McKinney District—Work at Camp McKin- 
ney during 1902 was restricted chiefly to the Cariboo- 
McKinney Mining and Milling Company’s Cariboo 
Mine. Quite lately some activity has been shown 
in connection with the further development of the 
Waterloo, but difficulties, first in connection with the 
organization of a new company to acquire the property 
from the old Waterloo Company, and later from in- 
security of title to the mineral claim, prevented much 
progress. Now, however, more energy is shown in 
opening up the shoot of rich ore met at the 160-ft. 
level. A more powerful hoist has been purchased and 
shipped in from Spokane, and it has been decided 
to sink another 100 ft. before the surface water be- 
comes troublesome in the spring. Prospecting on 
several other properties in the camp, but no important 
developments have yet been reported. Three or four 
miles southeast of Camp McKinney are the Dayton, 
Dewey, Jim Crow, Night Hawk and other claims 
situate on the divide between the main Rock Creek 
and the south fork of that stream, upon which sur- 
face prospecting has disclosed the presence of big 
bodies of mineral that give promise of being worth 
open. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


The Mines Department reports the production of 
gold in December, on which royalty was paid, at 12.,- 
940 oz. In December, 1901, the total was 12,588 oz. : 
showing an increase in 1902 of 352 oz., or 2.7 per 
cent. 
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MINING STOCKS. 





(Full quotations are given on pages 282 and 283.) 


New York Feb. 10. 


There is a decidedly better tone in the copper share 
list, owing principally to an improved metal market. 
Some people attribute the rise in prices to an early 
settlement of differences between the larger companies, 
but such talk is always prevalent when the stock mar- 
ket takes an upward turn. 

it is of interest to remark that attempts are being 
made to establish a Boston copper share market on the 
New York curb, and already sales of some of the best 
stocks in the list are reported. Calumet & Hecla, of 
Michigan, appeared on curb on February 9 at $549@ 
$000, when a $5 quarterly dividend was declared. This 
is the same rate paid in the three previous quarters, 
being equal to 100 per cent annually on the par value 
of >20, and making the total dividends to date $80,- 
300,000, on a capital of $2,500,000. On February 6 
Tamarack sold at $178@$196; Osceola, $72@$74, and 
Utah Consolidated, $31%,.@$32. The latter stock is 
largely held in New York, and is paying good divi- 
dends. Parrot, of Montana, controlled by Amalgama- 
ted. made a sale at $32. In the regular list of curb 
coppers, Tennessee holds an important position. Its 
sales have been large, and the price of the stock rose 
on February 9 to $3014, while par is $25. This ad- 
vance is due to the excellent showing of the property 
last year, when net profits were $231,109. Some busi- 
ness has also been done in United, of Montana, at 
$30 $2644, and in Greene Consolidated, of Mexico, 
at $21144@$22%. British Columbia Copper is not 
strong, selling at $6@$7. The company reports 
available assets on November 30, 1902, of $84,193, 
while accounts and bills payable stood at $133,738. 
The mining property and smelting outfit are valued 
at $1,554,039, from which should be deducted $294.- 
039 for depreciation. There is held in treasury $39,- 
545 stock of the $1,250,000 capital. White Knob, of 
Idaho, brought $1114@$12%4. 

On ’change Amalgamated Copper is in better form, 
and advanced to $71 on February 10 on large sales. 
Anaconda is sympathetically strong, rising to 11414 
per cent ($28.56), the highest point in a long while. 

Homestake Gold, of South Dakota, sold 104 sales 
at 864, which is the first transaction since November, 
1902, when $65 was paid. Taking monthly dividends 
at 25c. per share, the price of $64 yields nearly 5 per 
cent annually. 

Ontario Silver, of Utah, after selling 10 shares at 
$5.75, the lowest in months, rose to $6.50. The fluc- 
tuation was due primarily to the weakness in the sil- 
ver market. Daly, in the same State, appeared at $4. 

The Comstock stocks continue to attract attention, 
but most of the dealings are among room traders. 
Ophir touched $2.50, then receded to $2.25, as a 15c. 
assessment is being collected. Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia gained 15c. at $2.15, but deducting 
the current assessment the price stands at $1.90. 
Confidence is bringing $1.25. Union Consolidated is 
supported at $1.20@$1.25. Other shares are fluctu- 
ating to a moderate extent. 

In the Colorado list the Cripple Creek shares are 
most in favor, though prices are weak. Portland is 
down to $1.30, the lowest in a long while. Isabella 
hangs at 25c., while Elkton Consolidated sells at 38 


a3ic. 


Feb. 6. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Colorado Springs. 


The mining stock market is showing considerably 
more strength these days than for some time past. 
There are unmistakable signs of better things. While 
the stocks on the public board have been gradually 
stiffening, the most marked improvement has been 
among the mines which in turn has brought about a 
more favorable state of affairs. The brokers are talk- 
ing in a much more cheerful tone, something which is 
a decided novelty in local mining circles. The market 
is in better shape than it has been at any period for 
the past 18 months. 

Trading this week was transferred from the Beacon 


Hill prospects to the mines list. C. K. & N.. had 
a weak spell, selling from 20% and 20% down to 
181,¢., but recovered to-day to 20%,@29%4c. El Paso 


weakened from 681% to 67c. during the past seven 
days, due to water conditions in the lower levels. 

Eikton sold at 37 on the opening of the week up to 
38, and back to 36¢e, to-day. The stock fluctuated with 
the market and lost in price sympathetically with 
other leaders. Golden Cycle sold last Saturday at 
7’, but starting anew February 2, gained in strength, 
selling up to 7644¢c. to-day. The annual meeting has 
just been held in Denver, in which the Millikin-Hill 
faction voted the control of the stock, thus returning 
themselves to power. ‘The minority was given two 
out of the five directors. The appreciation in the 
values was due to the action of the board of directors 
in increasing the monthly dividend from 1c. a share 
to 114c., making the disbursement $22,500 every 
month. 
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Portland was a disappointment this week. The 
stceck declined from $1.65 to $1.45 this week, and 
closes in poor shape. The annual report shows that 
the gross production of the mine for the year was 
$2,834,023, and the net earnings $471,919; total pro- 
duction to date, $15,472,549. President Burns in his 
annual address corroborated the exclusive announce- 
ment made in this letter several weeks ago that the 
mill at Colorado City was in need of a general over- 
hauling. He recommends the rebuilding of the roast- 
ers and general going-over of the entire mill. There 
is no question but what the mill will be sucessful if 
the right kind of managers are put in. The JOURNAL’S 
exclusive news regarding the state of the Portland mill 
has enabled its readers to keep abreast of what was 
transpiring and to profit thereby. 

Vindicator sold more freely this week than for some 
time past, 6,100 shares going at $1.05. The annual 
report of this company issued January 25, showed 
a good state of affairs, so that the selling cannot be 
laid to that score. What is more probable is that some 
Vindicator stockholders who are also Golden Cycle 
stockholders are disposing of their interests in the 
former company in order to acquire larger holdings in 
the latter, whose stock is selling at a lower figure 
while earning a larger per cent of dividends. 

The prospect department was quiet this week, al- 
though some activity was noted in Old Gold, Mar- 
quette, Magnet Rock, Pelican, Silver, Gold and Texas 
Girl. 

Boston. Feb. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A week’s time has wrought many changes in mining 
shares, and the most sanguine would not have be- 
lieved that such extreme fluctuations could take place 
in so short a time. Bullish enthusiasm has been thor- 
oughly aroused, and brokers’ offices are crowded dur- 
ing the market hours. Of course, there has been a 
decided tendency to take profits, and many tired hold- 
ers of copper shares are commencing to see daylight 
after carrying stocks along for years. Monday was 
almost the largest day the Boston Stock Exchange 
ever had in volume of business, and the greater part of 
it was in coper mining shares. This speaks volumes, 
and without doubt a crazy bull market for these issues 
is on with no signs of abatement. On the contrary, 
brokers predict that a bigger market than Boston has 
ever seen will come along before spring, and prices 
will soar much above those prevailing. Buy orders 
are reported in almost all stocks under the market, 
and this is a healthy sign. The makers of the mar- 
ket have certainly put things in excellent shape, and 
are not ready yet for the killing. 

It is said that New York has been making this 
market, but if the true facts were known they might 
show that the business is inspired trom this center. 
The extreme quietness of Lawson is commented on, 
and the only remark heard is that he is sawing wood 
and has no time to talk. It is talked from excellent 
sources that the metal will go to 14c. by spring, and 
may eventually touch 15c. 

Osceola one day last week jumped at $7.50 to 
$76 per share, and subsequently touched $79. The 
next day Tamarack jumped up $24 per share to $176, 
and the following day rose to $190. These stocks close 
$3 and $4, respectively, below the highest prices. Cop- 
per Range, which has been slow, pegged up $6.50 to 
$72.371%4, reacting but $1.25. Unitea States has 
been another prime favorite, having risen $2.6214 to 
$27.50, with less than $1 reaction. Centennial has 
been heavily traded in up to $31.75, with the final 
to-day $5.25 above a week ago at $31. Bingham has 
gone up $5 to $39.50, reacting to $38.75. Atlantic 
spurted $5.12%4 to $14.12%4, reacting to $13.25; 
Parrot, $4.25 to $34, reacting to $33.50; Trinity, 
$3 to $14, losing to $13.50; Franklin, $3.75 to $14, 
losing to $13; Mohawk, $5.25 to 58.25, losing to 
57.50; Shamnon, $3 to $14, losing to $13.50; Isle 
Royale, 5 to $17.50, reacting to $17; Old Dominion, 
$3.25 to $23.25, reacting to $22, and Winona, $2.25 
to $10, reacting to $9.87%. 

Of course, it cannot be denied but manipulation has 
been a prominent feature in these wide changes, but 
prices do not react much, and the buying power is as 
fresh as ever on the reactions. 

Calumet & Hecla’s $5 dividend had no effect, as it 
is expected the next one, three months hence, will be 
larger. This stock rose $30 to $550, losing but $10; 
Quincy rose $16.50 to $126.50, losing but $2.50, and 
Trimountain rose $7.50 to $99, reacting $1.50. Utah 
has been active, but has not shown the buoyancy of 
other stocks. It rose $1.25 to $33, losing to $32. The 
activity spread to the cheaper class, including Al- 
louez up to $6.50; Arcadian, $6.12%, and Elm 
River, $4.37%4; Adventure advanced $2 to $16.25, 
reacting to $15.50, and Mass, $2.25 to $18. Domin- 
ion Iron and Steel was raided down $5 to $50.50, 
with recovery to $52.75. It is supposed to have 
come from Montreal. Michigan mining touched $11.50. 
A $1 assessment is looked for in the spring to build 
a mill. A dividend for United States Mining is talked 
for in the early summer. A report will soon issue. 
The Allouez will begin at once to sink a vertical 
shaft for the Kearsarge lode. 


Salt Lake City. Feb. 6. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

With the advent of a new list of officers on the gov- 
erning board of the Exchange is seen the reappearance 
of several of the traders not on the list, which appear 
during the open board session. Among them are the 
Franklin, which is started off at 50c. per share. This 
week the regular call advanced in strength, and prices 
were on the rise. The amount of business was larger 
than the previous period. Among those registering 
gains were Ajax of Tintic, 2,900 at 30@27c.; Cali- 
fornia, 23,500 at 29@26M%c.; Daly, 3,396 at $4.50@ 
$3.40, an advance almost of 1. Daly-West sold as 
high as $40.68, and opened at $39 low; sales were 
1,105. Daly-Judge was pushed down the line from 
$10.371%4 to $10.10, with sales of 2,070 shares. The 
remaining list is unchanged and the business for the 
week amounted to 206,465 shares, which brought 
$119,367. 

San Francisco. Feb. 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market has shown many fluctuations during the 
week. Slight falls on profit-taking followed by gains 
on fresh buying have been the rule, Upon the whole, 
the tendency has been downwards; but the public 
seems to be taking a good deal of interest still. 

Some quotations noted are: Ophir, $2.55@$2.70; 
Caledonia, $2.35@$2.45; Consolidated California & 
Virginia, $2.05@$2.15; Mexican, $1.80@$1.95; 
Hale & Norcross, $1.40@$1.45; Sierra Nevada, 
$1.05@$1.10; Gould & Curry, 90@95c.; Overman, 
TW@TH5e. 

Business in oil stocks, which was very good in the 
earlier part of the week, quieted down at the close. 
Prices remained firm, however. Peerless sold at $15@ 
$15.25; Kern, $5.75; Sterling, $3@$3.10; Twenty- 
eight, $2.70; Sovereign, 40c.; Reed Crude, 33c.; In- 
dependence, 18c.; Lion, 10c. Reed Crude and Lion 
were special favorites in the prospects. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW 


New xXork, Feb. 11. 
ANTHRACITE. 


Most of the independent operators who a month 
or so ago broke their contracts with the anthracite 
roads, and started to make all the money they could 
by asking as high prices as the market would stand, 
have concluded that the weather is against them, have 
made peace with the railroads and renewed contracts 
which allow them 65 per cent of the tidewater sell- 
ing price. The firms which handled independent coal, 
though as able as any in the trade, had not a clientele 
sufficient to take all the coal offered, and had not 
time to work up a larger business. Also commissions 
demurrage charges and embargoes damaged the lusci- 
ous profits that tempted the independents. When one 
comes to think of it, however, the independent opera- 
tor who sells his coal on a basis of 65 per cent of the 
present tidewater price of $5 ought to be satisfied. 
The market is large enough to take all the coal he 
can mine, and once he has delivered the coal to the 
railroad his troubles are over. He ought just now to 
be making money hand over fist. 

The Anthracite Commission has heard all sorts of 
evidence, and also from miners’ attorneys some very 
windy eloquence intended not to influence the Commis- 
sion, but to influence votes. As to what the decision of 
the Commission will be, one man’s guess is probably 
as good as another. There seems to be a pretty general 
belief that the Commission will decide for an increase 
of wages of 10 to 15 per cent, and possibly for a 9- 
hour work day. The real issue before the Commission 
however, is that of union methods ; ‘are the mine opera- 
tors or an irresponsible body of ignorant men to de- 
cide who shall work and who shall not at each mine. 
It seems hardly possible that the Commission will 
reach a unanimous decision on this all-important sub- 
ject. 

Though demand along the seaboard has fallen off un- 
der milder weather and very heavy shipments at in- 
terior points the demand is still strong. Points in 
Lake Superior territory will get little anthracite be- 
fore lake navigation opens. In Chicago territory ar- 
rivals of all-rail coal are bound to increase as the 
railroads can reduce shipments to seaboard points. 
All-rail arrivals during the past week, however, have 
been slightly less, owing to storms delaying coal in 
transit, but the effect on the market was only tem- 
porary and present conditions favor an easier market. 
Along the lower lakes and in Canadian territory there 
is an active market for anthracite, and receipts are 
increasing. The same is true of interior points in 
New York and the New England States. At Boston 
speculative prices have taken a big slump, and do- 
mestic sizes are offered at $6, f. 0. b. At New York 
Harbor independent coal is held by speculators, has 
been offered at $5.50@$5.25, but finds few takers 
as a plentiful supply of $5 coal is available, only a 
blizzard will send prices up so long as the operators 
rush production as at present. The steam sizes are 
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more abundant, and pea, f. o. b. New York Harbor 
shipping port, is offered at $3.85, buckwueat $3, 
buckwheat No. 2, $2. Retail prices at New York are 
below $7 for domestic sizes. 

BITUMINOUS. 

The Atiantic seaboard soft coal market continues 
to feel the effect of large importations of English and 
Scotch coal, and conditions are much quieter than a 
few weeks ago. The speculative price has fallen to 
$4.10 for Clearfield grades, f. o. b. New York Har- 
bor shipping ports, and may fall to below $4 before 
the end of the week. As regards domestic producers, 
the situation has not changed much, car supply being 
poor and the railroads confiscating much coal in 
transit. 

In the far East so much foreign coal has arrived 
at Boston of late as to shut off all demand for do- 
mestic coal, except what may be due on contracts. 
Along Long Island Sound trade conditions are much 
quieter than two weeks ago, and the market has lost 
all feverishness. Demand at New York Harbor points 
just now is as strong as in any other consuming 
territory. It is said that the reason why several 
transatlantic lines were delayed for a day or so last 
week was not because of any actual shortage of coal 
in sight, but because the company having the con- 
tracts to supply the vessels did not care to buy coal 
readily available, preferring to wait for a supply from 
its own mines. In the all-rail trade coal is in better 
supply than a week ago and practically all consumers 
are getting enough to keep their plants in operation. 

Transportation from the mines 1s irregular, but gen- 
erally- coal runs through to tidewater in about a week. 
Shippers try to make up for irregularities by keeping 
fair tonnages ahead. Car supply at the mines ranges 
from 25 to 35 per cent of the demand, and as coal 
seized by the railroads comes out of the amounts 
shipped, there is much complaint from producers. 

In the coastwise vessel market, vessels are fairly 
plentiful, and with fair weather for a few days rates 
are likely to fall. We quote current rates as fol- 
lows: Philadelphia to Long Island Sound ports, $1; 
to Boston, $1.25; New York to Long Island Sound 
ports, 75c.; to Boston, $1. 


Birmingham. Feb. 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The local demand for coal is heavy, while shipments 
to other points are not decreasing. Alabama coal is 
going north still, and the mining corporations have 
been receiving inquiries. 

During the past week the following coal companies 
filed incorporation papers in Jefferson County: War- 
rior River Coal and Land Company, capital stock. 
$30,000; Upper Cahaba Coal Company, capital stock, 
$50,000; Bradford Coal Company, capital stock, $10,- 
000. Each of these companies will open mines and in 
a short while be putting coal on the market. 

The work of further development by the Lehigh 
Coal Company in Blount County, has commenced. Mr. 
John A. Rutherford, of New York, the vice-president 
of the company, has been spending considerable of his 
time in this section lately, and he asserts that as soon 
as the Louisville & Nashville Railroad will build the 
mile extension track which is needed, and the contract 
for which has already been given out, the output at 
Lenigh will be increased from zvov to 1,000 tons of 
coal daily. , 

The official report as to the output of coal in Ala- 
bama during the year 1902 has been given out by 
State Mine inspector J. deB. Hooper. The report 
shows that during last year the total was 10,327,713 
tons, against 8,970,617 tons in 19Ui1, showing an in- 
erease of 1,357,096 tons. The official report shows 
that 17.589 men were employed in various capacities 
in and about the mines last year, 12,156 of them in the 
eapacity of miner. The report as to fhe output by 
counties is as follows: Jefferson, 5,899,973: Marion, 
65,068: Shelby. 126,070; St. Clair, 155,172; Tuska- 
loosa, 426,786; Nibb, 1,455,794; Blount, 21.217: Eto- 
wah, 101.557: Cullman, 168,893; Walker, 1,851,079; 
Winston, 28.104; smaller mines, estimated, 30,000; 
grand total, 10,827,718. 


Chicago. Feb. 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


On account of the comparatively mild weather that 
has prevailed, with brief exceptions, the wholesale 
coal market is not brisk. There is an additional cause 
for this condition, in the fact that the railroads are 
doing much better than they did a month ago, hauling 
coal to market; on all the important lines coal is be- 
ing classed with perishable goods in importance, and 
the consequence is naturally a much better supply 
than existed a month ago. This state of things char- 
acterizes the market for Western coal. Eastern grades 
are still scarce, and the price has not declined so per- 
ceptibly on them as on Western bituminous. Of 
course, anthracite is out of the question yet, the only 
supply being by rail and the production of the mines 
insufficient to meet the demand caused by the long 


strike. What little anthracite comes in is retailing at 
$10@$12. The wholesale price remains at $7.50. 


Smokeless grades remain practically the same in price; 
$6 is being asked to-day for Pocahontas and Maryland, 
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but the supply is limited, and there is difficulty in as- 
suring anything like prompt delivery of new orders. 
Hocking is quoted at $5.50, and is perhaps first in 
demand; West Virginia and Pittsburg sell at $5.25; 
indiana and Illinois lump and egg bring $4. These 
prices are, of course, 50 to 80 per cent higher than 
those normally prevailing at this season. 

Much coal is being distributed to the poor of the 
city, through the charitable organizations and the city 
coal yards, at wholesale prices for small lots, or ton 
retail prices for basket lots. This distribution has not 
materially affected the regular trade, and has been 
substantially aided by many large dealers. All the 
coal distributed in this way is bituminous, from Illi- 
nois mines chiefly. 

There seems little probability that prices will go 
higher than they are now, with winter two-thirds 
gone and the supply apparently permanently improved. 

Cleveland. Feb. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal shortage in this territory might be said to 
be completely relieved for the time being. How long 
this situation will continue is another question. The 
railroads by almost superhuman effort and by depriv- 
ing all other shippers of many of their rights have suc- 
ceeded in giving the entire district an adequate sup- 
ply. ‘The yards here are so full that it is only a 
question of delivery. Embargoes, by means of which 
geenral freight has been kept out of the way of coal 
and coke, are being lifted with the possibility that soon 
a worse congestion than ever will have the territory 
in thrall, The worst difficulty seems to have been to 
keep a supply of coke on hand for the furnaces and 
foundries. The price of this material is now soaring 
and many of the consumers here have been offered 
coke at from $7 to $7.50 at the oven, and a few of 
the foundries have said that they would go out of 
business before paying it. 

The coal carrying railroads are holding a meeting 
in Pittsburg this week to fix the rates on coal to the 
lakes during the coming season of navigation. It is 
understood that they intend an advance of from 7 to 
10 per cent. As soon as this meeting has been held 
the coal operators will hold a meeting at Cleveland 
to decide upon the prices for the ensuing year, and 
after their sales have been made the lake rates for the 
ensuing year will be discussed. It is said now that 
the vessel owners will ask 50c. between Duluth and 
Ohio ports. 


Pittsburg. Feb. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—The mining rate having been fixed at a stiff 
advance over the prevailing scale, contracts for coal 
for delivery after April 1 will be at a much higher 
figure. Some contracts for the Northwestern trade are 
saia to have been placed, but the price was con- 
tingent on the new mining rate. The joint conference 
of operators and miners at Indianapolis closed last 
Saturday, when an agreement was reached granting 
the miners an advance of 12% per cent for pick min- 
ing, and a somewhat greater increase for machine 
miners. Wages of mine workers and drivers were also 
increased in some cases as much as 22 per cent. Re- 
ports show that not more than 12 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the mines in the Pittsburg wWistrict was pro- 
duced last week, owing to the lack of railroad cars. 
All the mines weer well supplied yesterday, and are 
in operation, but it is doubtful if enough empties can 
be furnished to keep them running all week. The 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany sent out nearly 4,000,000 bush. of coal during 
tne past few days. It has a large number of empty 
coal boats and barges, and the mines are running 
steadily. A meeting of presidents and traffic man- 
agers of the railroads is scheduled to be held here on 
February 16 to consider the advance of soft coal rates. 


Connellsville Coke-——Shipments for the past two 
weeks have been bad, but there was an improvement 
late last week, and the supply at the furnaces in the 
Valleys yesterday was nearly normal. Fancy prices 
are being paid for prompt shipment. Furnace coke is 
selling at $3.50@$4.25, and foundry at $5@$6.50. 
The Courier, in its last issue, gives the production 
for the previous week at $239,886 tons. The shipments 
were 9,321 cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg 
and river tipples, 3.902 cars; to points west of Pitts- 
burg, 4,228 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 1,131 
cars. This was a decrease of 952 cars. 

San Francisco. Feb. 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal market continues quiet. Arrivals are suf- 
ficient to meet all demands, and prices show no change. 

Yard prices to dealers for Pacific Coast coals in 
large lots are as follows: Wellington, $8.50; South- 
field, $8; Rosslyn, $7; Seattle and Bryant, $6.50; 
Coos Bay, $5.50; white ash, $5. Rocky Mountain 
coals in car-load lots are quoted at $14 for Colorado 
anthracite, and $8.50 for Castle Gate, Clear Creek, 
Rock Spring and Sunnyside. Eastern coal in cargo 
lots is at present entirely nominal, but quotations 
continue at $14 for Pennsylvania anthracite and $12 
for Cumberland. Foreign coal in cargo lots sells as 
follows: Welsh anthracite, $13; cannel, $9; Brymbo, 
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$7.50; Wallsend, $6.50. There is no Eastern anthra- 
cite on hand, and Cumberland is rather scarce. 


Foreign Coal Trade. Feb. 11. 


Export trade continues quiet, and very little new 
business is reported. Imports of coal continue on g 
considerable scale. 

Imports of coal and coke into Germany for the ful] 
year are reported as below, in metric tons’: 








1901. 1902. Changes, 

COND Gee venaw ae esinsesies 6,297,389 6,425,658 128,269 
Brown coal (lignite) .. 8,108,943 7,882,010 D. 226,933 
CME dese ckeesssskes ess 400,197 362,488 D. 37.709 
BA ch sktessasue eee 14,806,529 14,670,156 D. 136,373 


The largest imports of coal—about 80 per cent of 
the total—were from Great Britain. Only 5,101 tons 
came from the United States. ‘Che brown coal was 
au from Austria. The coke came chiefly from Bel- 
glum. 

IXxports of coal and coke from Germany for the ful] 
year are reported as below, in metric tons: 





1901. 1902. Changes, 

SEN sci ou pak sae eS > 16,266,267 16,101,141 I. 834,874 
Brown WE oscie naw ew ex 21,718 21,766 I. 48 
CE 6s Sa0 a's Se waa wales 2,096,931 2,182,183 I. 85,252 
UML iste sn a kaw aes 17,384,916 18,305,090 I. 920,174 


The heavier exports of coal were to Austria, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Switzerland; of coke to France and 
Austria. There were 2,807 tons reported shipped to 
the United States. 

The coal production of Germany for the full year 
is reported as follows, in metric tons: 





: 1901. 1902. Changes, 

aes ks basa 000 108,539,444 107,437,681 D. 1,101,763 
Brown coal (lignite) -. 44,479,970 43,304,586 D. 1,175,384 
Total mined ........ 153,019,414 150,742,267 D. 2,277,147 
Briquettes made ...... 9,251,452 9,214,086 D. 37,366 
eee 9,163,473 9,202,796 I. 39,323 


Over 90 per cent of the total—100,260,529 tons of 
coal and 36,276,195 tons of brown coal—were from 
the mines of Prussia. The decrease was chiefly due to 
lighter demand from factories. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Feb. 11. 

More activity is noted in contracting for future de- 
liveries. Some large sales of bessemer and basic pig 
are reported in the Pittsburg District for delivery in 
the second half of the year, and the Southern furnaces 
are beginning to contract freely for the same period. 
Reports that concessions would be maae on such orders 
do not appear to be well founded, and the orders 
placed have been generally at present prices. 

In steel billets the demand is large, and consider- 
able sales have been made for future deliveries, both 
in bessemer and open-hearth brands. Foreign billets 
continue to be placed in the East, but none of this 
material is now being offered in the Pittsburg market, 
sales being confined chiefly to the seaboard. 

an finished material the pressure for structural steel 
continues, and the market is more or less unsettled by 
the rush. As noted last week, the Bar Manufacturers’ 
Association refuses to make any concessions on steel 
bars, and the result has been that a number of con- 
tracts which were waiting for the action of the As- 
sociation, are now being placed. Upon the whole, 
the steel marekt may be said to be stiffer than it has 
been at any time during the year. 

In the Pittsburg District transportation has im- 
proved slightly, and several furnaces in Pittsburg and 
the Valleys, which had been banked, have started up. 
West of Pittsburg, however, transportation is still in 
a chaotic condition, and manufacturers are making 
bitter complaints about the difficulty in receiving fuel 
and materials. 


Birmingham. Feb. 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 


Consumers appear to be waiting for a decline in 
quotations while producers do not care to sell at re- 
duced prices, feeling confident that the market can hold 
up under the strong prices which have prevailed. A 
few small sales are reported by brokers at off-prices, 
but in the general offices of the iron manufacturing 
companies the statement is made that while the buy- 
ing is not as active as it might be, furnacemen caD 
wait awhile, having sold pretty weil ahead for the 
first half of the year. Shipments continue brisk and 
the indications are there will be no accumulation for 
some time, even if no more iron is sold. 

The report gained a little credence during the past 
week that some No. 2 foundry iron had been sold at 
$18.75 per ton, delivery this year. A firm of young 
brokers announces that it did not actually place 
an order at those prices. It is stated, authoritatively, 
however, that $20 is being asked for No. 1 and No. 2 
foundry, and that $20 flat is being asked for No. 2 soft. 

There is not as much activity in finished iron and 
steel circles as was enjoyed a few months since. The 
demand is not so strong and the prices have not been 
keeping up with quotations for pig iron. As a conse 
quence the rolling mill men in this district have not 
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been getting as much work as they can attend to. 

There has been much wet weather in the district 
recently, and for a day or two there was some appre- 
hension felt as to the raw material supply at the fur- 
naces. This trouble is over now. No. 2 furnace of the 
Sheffield Coal and Iron Company nas started to work 
again. The new furnace of the Alabama Consolidated 
«‘oal and Iron Company, at Gadsden, is not yet fin- 
ished, and Col., Bush, president of the company, says 
that he does not desire to make a guess again as to 
when the furnace will be ready for active work. 

The following quotations are given: No. 1 foundry, 
$20@$21; No. 2 foundry, $20; No. & foundry, $18.50 
“$19; No. 4 foundry, $17.50@$18; gray forge, 
$17.50; No. 1 soft, $21; No. 2 soft, $20. 

The statement is made in the Birmingham District 
that the Association agreement of furnacemen will 
be strictly adhered to, and that iron for delivery the 
first half of the year is to be at an average of $18.50, 
and after July 1 the minimum price for No. 2 foundry 
will be $18.50 per ton. 

A positive announcement has been made that the 
steel wire, rod and nail mill of the Alabama Steel and 
Wire Company at Ensley will not be removed to 
Gadsden. Messrs. Schulers, of the company, are build- 
ing a furnace at Gadsden and have intentions of erect- 
ing later on a steel plant there, too. 

The foundries and machine shops in the Birming- 


-ham District still have a large amount of work on 


land, and are giving steady employment to a large 
number of men. Work is being pushed on the new 
nut and bolt works at East Birmingham. 


Chicago. Feb. 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


(Juietness still characterizes the pig iron market; 
sales are neither large nor small, considered as a 
whole. Prices remain substantially the same. No. 2 
Northern is quoted at $23@$23.50 for the last half of 
the year, and $24@$24.50 for the last quarter of the 
first half; No. 2 Southern at $18@$18.50, Birming- 
ham, for delivery in the second halt, or $22.35@ 
S22.85, Chicago. For corresponding lots as regards 
time of delivery and amount, No. 1 is 50c. higher and 
No. 3 is 50c. lower than these prices, for both North- 
ern and Southern. Spot or early delivery lots com- 
mand an indefinite premium, ranging from $2 to $5, 
depending on the buyer’s needs and the seller’s luck 
in picking up such lots. 

Coke is still scarce; there are several foundries 
shut down on account of inability to get it, and fur- 
naces are running on short allowance, or closed. There 
seems no prospect of relief from the coke situation 
until May or June. Although the railroads are giving 
coal the right of way over everything else except 
perishable goods, coke is not classed as fuel, and is 
indeed held back by the rushing forward of coal. Coke 
is selling at $9.50@$10, the higher price being for 
Connellsville. 


Cleveland. Feb. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—The ore producers of the Lake Superior 
region held another meeting here last Saturday to 
discuss prices, but arrived at no further definite 
conclusion, the principal matter under discussion be- 
ing an agreement as to the amount of ore which should 
be produced during the coming year. Several meet- 
ings will still be necessary before the question is set- 
tled. The shipment of ore away from the lake stock- 
piles continues light, because of the crippled condition 
of the railroads, yet the furnaces are not suffering for 
want of ore. Very little is being said of ore freights 
other than the vessel men are now demanding $1 
between Duluth and Ohio ports as a result of the pros- 
pective advance in the prices of ore, and some of the 
shippers have gone so far as to say that higher rates 
will be necessary this year. 


Pig Iron.—The situation is distressing. The coke 
supply is quite limited on account of the car shortage, 
and this threatens to become worse instead of better. 
‘ie Southern stacks are hindered from shipping iron 
into this territory, because of the railroad embargo 
and the furnaces have cannot supply the immediate de- 
mand. The spot buying is as heavy as the output 
will permit, and even then it is difficult to get the 
material moved. Those having material can get lib- 
eval premiums over market quotations. The forward 
buying of foundry is light, perhaps on account of a 
t 
i 
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ling among some of the consumers that the market 
is going off after April 1; but in this belief they are 
t altogether borne out by the previous sales. Foun- 
vy stacks are getting up fairly well on their old 
contracts, and are applying their output to this year’s 
orders. The prices remain at $23 for No. 2 foundry, 
Volley furnace, for first half delivery, and $21 for 
i 


} 
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econd half, with spot iron of the same grade bring- 
ing $25 at the furnace. Southern iron is bringing 
S20, Birmingham. Bessemer iron is not active at all 
for several reasons. What material is being disposed 
of by non-association furnaces goes at $23 for first 
half delivery. Basic is off the market. 

Finished Material—The market this week is gen- 
erally strong. The specifications on old contracts for 
structural material have been heavy, and it is be- 


ginning to be a question whether the needs of this 
territory will be met by the mills here. Some indi- 
cation of this is seen in the number of consumers 
who are caught short on steel, and are bidding for it 
at premium prices, the amount demanded keeping the 
smaller mills busy and enticing some of the larger 
mills away from their contracts. The premium prices 
run from 1.75c. to 1.85c. at the mill. The stand- 
ard price is still 1.60c., Pittsburg. The demand for 
bars has been heavier, and one sale of 1,000 tons of 
bessemer steel bars is reported. The bar iron prices 
are still a puzzle, as there have been no big queries 
to test the strength of the new agreement which, it 
must be confessed, was none too strong under its 
former administration. The price holds, however, as 
determined at 1.80c., Pittsburg, with some of the 
jobbers getting their proportionate advance on stock 
material. Bessemer steel bars are bringing 1.60c., 
Pittsburg, and open-hearth steel bars, 1.70c,, Pitts- 
burg. The smaller plate mills are filled up with or- 
ders at 2c. at the mills, and some of the larger mill 
have been asked to accept premiums, but have re- 
fused. The larger mills are well sold up, with heavy 
specifications coming in on old contracts. The asso- 
ciation price is 1.60c., Pittsburg. Sheets are getting 
stronger, and the spring trade seems to be develop- 
ing in the most satisfactory way, and with such vigor 
that there is not likely to be any serious over-pro- 
duction during this summer. While the prices have 
not advanced, there have been no reductions from the 
old scale, and underbidding for business seems to have 
stopped. The prices are still based on 3.10@3.25c. 
for No. 27, out of stock. The rail trade has been live- 
ly, with one transaction of 1,000 tons noted this week, 
and a good demand for hght rails. 


Philadelphia. Feb. 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—Consumers of pig iron, especiall) of 
foundry who have considerable iron due them on old 
contracts, have within a short time received assur- 
ances from furnace people that deliveries of stipulated 
supplies will soon be made with promptness. Condi- 
tions at furnaces in Middle and tuastern Pennsylvania 
have begun to improve. While there is considerable 
friction in the delivery of fuel, the way is opening up 
and the furnace managers feel much pleased. Stocks 
at furnaces are low, as it is customary to make de- 
liveries as quickly as possible. Stocks in foundry 
yards as to American irons are extremely light, and 
as to foreign iron, only a few consumers have what 
might be termed even a fair supply. Quite a number 
of foundry consumers have foreign iron due them 
this month and next, and importers stated to-day that 
they were ordering freely from the other side. There 
is no change in quotations, and puyers of iron are 
still anxious to place contracts wherever they’ can 
where there are assurances of anything like early de- 
livery. Certain large consumers of pig iron who are 
figuring on work are between two fires as regarding 
cost of iron they may need and the getting of it when 
wanted. Foreign iron shows an upward tendency, 
and American iron certainly shows no downward 
movement. Quotations for No. 1 foundry range from 
$24 to $25; No. 2X foundry averages $22.50; best 
No. 2 plain sells at $22; gray forge, $20@$21; Mid- 
dlesboro No. 3 in cargo lots is quoted to-day at $18, 
anu Scotch from $20 to $21.50. 


Billets.—Negotiations are again hanging fire on for- 
eign steel. Foreign makers anticipate a heavy demand 
from this side and are disposed to sell in a small way. 
Latest quotation, $28. Home billets, $32.50. 


Merchant Bars.—There is a perceptible increase in 
consumption of refined iron and steel bars, and there 
is no increase of production at mills. The larger con- 
sumers are complaining of delayed deliveries, but are 
not actually suffering. The mill men promise to make 
full deliveries by March. Quotations for steel bars in 
car-lots, 1.80c.; refined iron, 1.9814@1.98%c. 


Sheets.—Those mills which are in a position to as- 
sure customers as to the certainty of delivery at fixed 
dates have booked several good orders this week at 
strong prices on the strength of this assurance. Near- 
ly all consumers are anxious to buy sheet iron, but 
mill owners are difficult to bring to terms as to spe- 
cific deliveries and quantities. They are not yet out 
of the woods as to fuel. 


Pipes and Tubes.—A fair amount of business is be- 
ing done. 


Merchant Steel——The time is close at hand when 
some of the big Eastern merchant steel users will 
place their orders. Negotiations which have been go- 
ing on for some time have not been brought to a point 
because of the demands of buyers for what manu- 
facturers regard as impossible concessions. 

Plates.—The mill people say they have more busi- 
ness presented or within reach than they feel war- 
ranted in taking. Some very heavy business has been 
done. The situation is very strong. Fire box is 
2.30c.; marine, 2.35c.: universals, 2c.; 14-in. plates 
still hang close to 2.10@2.15c. 

Structural Material—Everything is in favor of the 
manufacturers. To attempt to estimate the amount 
of prospective business would be mere guesswork. 


Scrap.—A great deal of quiet cutting is going on 
for heavy scrap, which amounts to bidding on the 
part of agents, for consumers. The cheaper grades 
of scrap are neglected. 


Pittsburg. Feb. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Buying of pig iron for second half delivery began 
during the week, and in addition to several sales a 
large number of inquiries have been received. It 
seems that uncertain freight conditions has been caus- 
ing the delay in placing orders, but there is an im- 
provement, and the railroads are removing the em- 
bargoes. The situation is somewhat better this week, 
and the outlook is decidedly brighter. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Comapny made one of its greatest 
efforts from Saturday night until yesterday morning 
and succeeded in entirely relieving the congested con- 
dition in the Pittsburg District. The lines west, how- 
ever, are not yet in as good shape as desired, but ad- 
ditional freight locomotives have been received, and 
tne present prospects are ‘that freight will move more 
easily in the future. Coke shipments last week and 
the week before were unusually bad, but during the 
last few days of last week and yesterday and to-day 
the shipments are about normal, and as a result a 
number of blast furnaces that have been banked are 
likely to be blown in before the end of the week. Re- 
ports yesterday indicated that but six furnaces in the 
Valleys were banked, and all in this district are in 
full operation. The coal supply for the mills here is 
better, and full production is being made. The flood 
on Friday interfered with the operation of several 
rolling mills along the rivers, but no serious delay was 
occasioned, and all were running as usual on Saturday. 

The steel market is stronger, as both bessemer and 
open-hearth billets are hard to get, and prices are 
firmer. It was reported that fully 50,000 tons of open- 
hearth steel had been sold within the past ten days, 
but the report could not be confirmed. There is un- 
doubtedly a heavy demand, but the principal producer 
is well sold up, and is asking much higher prices than 
have prevailed for a long time. No sales of bessemer 
billets are noted, and but little foreign steel is coming 
into this market. A heavy business was done within 
a week in steel bars and tank plate. As noted in the 
last issue the demand of large buyers of steel bars for 
a concession in price was refused at a meeting of the 
Steel Bar Manufacturers’ Association. ‘Che former 
base price was continued for the year. Orders that 
had been held back in anticipation of a lower rate are 
now being placed for delivery throughout the year. 
There is no cessation in the demand for structural ma- 
terial, and a number of new orders have been booked. 
The tonnage placed during the week amounts to over 
15,000 tons at the base price of 1.60c. A slight im- 
provement is noted in sheets and tin plate, two weak 
lines, but there is not enough ousiness to keep the 
mills in operation, and the majority of the indepen- 
dent plants are still idle. The wire market, another 
weak line, is gaining strength and prices are firm. 

There is considerable talk as to what the United 
States Steel Corporation will do now that the courts 
have rendered a favorable decision regarding the pro- 
posed stock and bond conversion plan. If this plan is 
carried out the corporation will have $50,000,000 avail- 
able for improvements and enlargements. Of this sum 
it is proposed to expend $10,000,000 in additional tube 
works at McKeesport. The sheet plant at that place 
also is to be improved. So far no definite action has 
been taken, although it is improbable that the case 
wil be taken to the United States Supreme Court. 
No official announcement has yet been made as to 
what will be done with the newly acquired Sharon- 
Union properties. There is no doubt that the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company will take charge of the 
wire and wire nail plants, the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, the steel and blast furnace plants and the 
American Tin-Plate Company will continue to handle 
the product of the tin-plate mills at Sharon. 


Pig Iron.—Several sales of bessemer pig iron for 
delivery in the second half have been made at $21, 
Valley furnace. This is a higher price for larger lots 
than has ruled since 1899. About 10,000 tons were 
sold during the week for delivery extending throughout 
the year at prices ranging from $21.25@$21.50, Val- 
ley. Foundry No. 2 is still scarce, and quotations for 
early delivery remain at $23@$24, xittsburg. About 
4,000 tons were sold for delivery in the last half at 
$21.50, Pittsburg. Gray forge is quiet and continues 
to be quoted at $21, Pittsburg, for any delivery. This 
price might be shaded a trifle for a desirable order. 


Steel—The market is stiffer and open-hearth bil- 
lets are firm at $31@$32, with bessemer billets about 
$1 lower. Orders for probably 20,000 tons of steel 
bars were placed during the week for future delivery 
at the base price of 1.60c. For early shipment a 
premium is asked. Fully 15,000 tons of plates were 
sola, the price being 1.60c. 

Sheets.—There is a slight improvement in the mar- 
ket, but new business can be placed for early delivery. 
‘The leading producer is sold up for several months, 
but a number of independent mills that have a steel 
supply can take orders for prompt shipment. No. 28 
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gauge black sheets are still quoted at 2.75c., and gal- 
vanized at 75 and 10 per cent off, but on a good order 
an additional 5 per cent could be done. 

Lerro-manganese.—Domestic 80 per cent continues 
to be offered at $50, and the foreign product brings 
about $1 a ton less. 


New York. Feb. 11. 

Pig Iron.—Some sales of fair Size are reported to 
Eastern foundries, but most orders are for small lots. 
We quote for early delivery, Northern irons at tide- 
water: No. 1X foundry, $24.25@$24.75; No. 2X, 
$22.50 $25; No. 2 plain, $21.50@$22. For South- 
ern iron on dock, New York: No. 1 foundry, $24.25 
@$24.75; No. 2, $23.50; No, 3, $22.50. Middles- 
boro No. 3 pig is quoted at $18.50 in large lots, but 
for small lots and spot delivery, $20 is obtained. 


Bar Iron and Steel——We quote for large lots on 
dock: Refined bars, 1.95@2c.; soft steel bars, 1.80@ 
1.90c. 

Plates.—Demand is good and some very fair orders 
have been taken by Eastern mills. We quote for tide- 
water delivery in car-loads Tank, %4-in. and heavier, 
2.10c.; flange, 2.20c. 

Steel Rails.—Mills are busy. Standard sections are 
still quoted at $28, f. 0. b. mills for 1903 delivery ; 
light rails, $30@ $36, according to weight. Relaying 
rails are $28@$30 for heavy sections and $33@$35h 
for light sections. 

Structural Material—Demand remains good. We 
quote for large lots at tidewater: Beams, angles, 
channels and tees, 1.75€@2c. For small lots and 
prompt delivery premiums are paid. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(See also prices-current on page 284.) 
New York, Feb. 10. 

Trade is generally quiet, being confined to hand- 
to-mouth deliveries on contract. It is intimated that 
the sodas may be advanced, owing to expensive fuel, 
but as recent sales have been on a rather low basis, 
such increase will not be surprising. 

It is gratifying to see by the annual reports of the 
larger chemical companies that profits in the past 
year have been good, notwithstanding competition and 
other circumstances. The General Chemical Com- 
pany, which is an important factor in the industry, 
reported a net profit of $1,537,551 in 1902, which 
compares with $1,358,347 in 1901, and $1,258,946 in 
1900. With an increase in profits the company has 
paid larger dividends, at the rate of 6 per cent on the 
preferred and 4 per cent annually on the common 
stock issued. On December 31, 1902, the company 
had a surplus of $1,615,473, which is nearly two years’ 
dividends on the present outstanding capital stock. The 
Merrimac Chemical Company, of Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturer of acids, etc., and one of the oldest concerns 
in the trade, has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
3% per cent, payable March 2. 

As an indication of progress in the American chem- 
ical industry we note the erection of new plants and 
the remodeling and enlarging of old ones. Wherever 
convenient electrolytic processes are being installed to 
reduce the cost of manufacture toa minimum. Prepa- 
rations are being made to double the capacity of the 
Erie Chemical Works at Erie, Pa. The Erie works 
are now manufacturing daily about 20 tons sulphuric 
acid of 60°. The improved plant will make 40 tons 
of this strength acid, and will be equipped so as to pro- 
duce about 18 tons daily of 66° acid, besides hydro- 
chloric and nitric acid. 

The National Lead Company, owner of lead mines 
in Missouri and manufacturer of pigments, has called 
a special stockholders’ meeting on February 19 to 
vote on amendments to the company’s charter by mak- 
ing it perpetual and broadening its objects. Inci- 
dentally permission is to be given for the redemption 
of the $15,000,000 preferred stock at not less than 
par $100. This is believed to be the preliminary step 
to a consolidation with other manufacturers of lead 
products. 

Heavy Chemicals.—Business is quiet. Few new 
sales are reported, deliveries being principally on con- 





Quotations per 100 lbs. are as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in 
tank cars) delivered in New York and vicinity: 


Blue Vitriol . .$4.8744 @$5.00 Oxalic com’l... $5.25@$5.50 


Muriatic, 18°.. 1.50 Sulphuric, 50°, 

Muriatic, 20°.. 1.60 bulk, ton.... 13.50@15.50 
Muriatic, 22°. 1.75 Sulphuric, 60°. 1.05 
Nitric, 36°.... 4.387% Sulphuric, 60°, 

Nitric, 38°.... 4.75 bulk, ton .... 18.00@20.00 
Nitric, 40°.... 5.00 Sulphuric, 66°, 1.20 
Nitric, 42°.... 5.37% bulk, ton .... 21.00@23.00 


Brimstone.—After several days’ weakness when best 
unmixed seconds sold at $23.24@$23.50 per ton on 
spot, and $22@$§22.371%4 for shipments, the market 
stiffened. Cables report a firmer tone in the primary 
market, hence importers now ask $22.6214@$22.75 
for shipments of best unmixed seconds and about $1.50 
less for thirds. 


Pyrites.—Consumption in the fertilizer acid trade 
is good, and prices continue firm. Recently a cargo 
of 3,785 tons Spanish iron pyrites arrived at this port. 
Ocean freights are now 10s. ($2.40) from Huelva, 
Spain, to Atlantic ports. 

Quotations for pyrites are f. o. b. Mineral City, 
Va.: Lump ore, $5 per ton, and fines 10c. per unit; 
Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5, and unes, $4.75. Span- 
ish pyrites, lump, 12@13c.; fines, 10@11c,. per unit, 
delivered at New York and other Atlantic ports. Span- 
ish pyrites contain from 46 to 51 per cent of sulphur; 
American, from 42 to 44 per cent. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market is firmer. Spot is 
worth $2 per 100 lbs.; arrivals, $1.97144; March, 
$1.95; April, $1.9214; May, $1.90; June to Decem- 
ber, $1.85. Freights from Chile are 18@14s. ($3.12 
($3.36). The Rosario Nitrate Company reports 
having manufactured and sold 1,456,000 qtls. (65,910 
long tons) in the year ending September 30, 1902. 
The gross profit was £165,567 ($827,835), permitting 
the payment of an 8 per cent dividend for the year. 
In the previous year the output was 31,000 qtls. more 
than in 1902, or 1,487,000 qtls, (67,313 tons), while 
the gross profit was about £36,000 less, or £129,000 
($645,000) . 

Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner’s monthly statement of 
nitrate of soda, dated New York, Feb. 1, gives the 
following interesting statistics : 

1903. 1902. 1901. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Imported into Atlantic ports from West 
Coast S. A. from Jan. 1, 1903, to date 18,293 13,000 10,000 
PE ED) cc sGGRaSehSSENDSENED. BESES BEeSS -Sadee 


18.293 13.000 10,600 


Stock in store and afloat Feb. 1, 1903, 

















Pe WE snavecesnessnessnewoss 165 $66 
NE eavcawew ees ectensecccssketpes sccee I. ees 
PE cc caw eGeeRESSSORESAROSS “Sees Ce -s<ces 
DEED ab ousedauecsdsvecessévenvens el 0 06©6———té«C ww 
DS. occies Gen steae dunes awe [at 6 ean 
Re er eee Sees es 
To arrive, due May 15, 19038.......... 76,500 33,466 56,230 
Vis. supply to May 15, 1903........... 83,285 39,566 57,096 
Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1903............ 7,800 10,000 1,793 
Deliveries past Month ............... 19,308 16,722 11,298 
WRT RY IE ick e ced cccccsdin snese 179,613 174,530 











Prices Current, Feb. 1, per 109 Ibs... $1.97% $2%, $1.85 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda Market.—Messrs. Jackson 
Brothers, of Valparaiso, write us under date of De- 
cember 17, as follows: Transactions during the fort- 
night were about 700,000 quintals, at a slight advance 
in prices. Sales have been effected in 95 per cent for 
December to January at 6s. 8d.@6s. 8i4d.; for late 
January at 6s. 7d.@6s. 744d.; February, 6s. 6d.@ 
6s. 7d.; March, 6s. 5144d.; April to May, 6s. 314d., 
and in 96 per cent, for December, at 6s. 814d.; June, 
6s. 6d., all alongside terms. We estimate the maxi- 
mum quantity of nitrate that will be exported in the 
months of January to March at 7,100,000 quintals. 
ashe production for the 11 months of 1902 has been 
26,932,000 qtls., against 25,887,000 qtls. during the 
corresponding period of 1901, and the consumption 
27,233,000 qtls., against 29,720,000 gqtls. in 1901. We 
quote, 95 per cent, prompt delivery, Gs. 8d.; late Jan- 
uary, 6s. 7144d.; February, 6s. 644d.; March, 6s. 514d., 
and refined, January to February, 6s. 9d., all ordi- 
nary terms sellers. The price of Gs. 8d., with an all- 
round freight of 16s. 3d., stands in 8s. 254d. per ewt., 
net cost and freight, without purchasing commission. 
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pebble to Egypt. It was invoiced at $6 per ton, which 
is the same value given to Italian ports, although the 
ocean freight to Egypt is correspondingly higher. At 
present Continental freights from Florida ports stand 
at 12s. 3d. ($2.94), which compares with 13s. 6d, 
($3.24) quoted in January. 

Exports of Florida high-grade phosphate rock from 
Savannah in January amounted to 7,157 long tons, 
which compare with 10,021 tons in December anid 
3,794 tons in January, 1902. Of the shipments this 
year, 1,187 tons went to Belgium and the balance was 
intended for Germany. 

In January Fernandina shipped only 3,155 tons 
hard rock, as against 7,950 tons in December and 13.- 
915 tons in January, 1902. 

Florida phosphate shipments in 1902 are officially 
reported at 841,810 long tons, which compares with the 
estimate of 839,345 tons given in the January 3 issue 
of the JOURNAL, showing a difference of only 2,465 
tons. In 1901 the shipments were 739,676 long tons, 
showing an increase in 1902 of 102,154 tons, or 13.8 
per cent. The shipments in 1902 were distributed as 
follows, in long tons: 





Foreign. Domestic. Total. 

Pn CE’ SS cuaG ower cadawecs SAGER wksase 489,520 
RAE NED ks bisa n cn daesddcce 144,597 200,623 345,220 
PT ssucaivseetasehas, —wbeaws 7,070 7,070 
MORE kn 5600 se cesddescecs 634,117 207,693 841,81) 


The exports, constituting nearly 73 per cent of the 
total shipments, were destined principally to Germany, 
Italy and France, while the domestic movement was al] 
in land pebble, chiefly to Maryland and New Jersey. 





United Kingdom 
Per ton or European Ports. 
Phosphates F. o. b. 


Unit. Long ton. 





*Fla. hard rock (78@80%) . .$6.00@$6.50 6@6%d. $9.48@10.07 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3.00@ 3.25 4% @id. 6.65@ 7.00 
7Tenn., (78@82%) export... 3.25@ 3.50 544. @6d. 8.58@ 9.36 
*Tenn., 78% domestic....... 3.00 cou SARC “Yas Sioe wis < 
+Tenn., 75% domestic...... 2.75@ 3.00 ...... 
+Tenn., 73@74% domestic.. 2.30@ 2.40 ...... 
+Tenn., T0@72% domestic... 2.104/ A 





tSo. Car. land rock......... --@ 3.25 4% @4%4d. 5.67@ 5.98 
tSo. Car. river rock........ Diteee GO ssanen. © aeeaaeecass 
Algerian (63@68%) ......... sseseceee 4% @4%d. 6.18@ 6.34 
Algerian (58@63%) ......... sessceee 4% @45%d. 5.40@ 5.55 
Algerian (53@58%) ......... sseseeee 4% @4%d. 4.90@ 5.04 





* Fernandina, Brunswick or Savannah. 
+ Mt. Pleasant. t On vessels, Ashley River. 





Liverpool. Jan. 28. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


The market for sulphate of copper is strong and 
active, while prices have run up to £19 7s. 6d.@£19 
10s. per ton, f. 0. b. here, less 5 per cent. With 
this exception there is little of interest to report as 
regards the chemical trade. 

Soda Ash.—Unchanged. For tierces the nearest 
range is as follows: Leblanc ash, 48 per cent, £5 15s. 
(£6; 58 per cent, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 Ts. 6d. per ton, net 
cash. Ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58 
per cent, £4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton, net cash. Bags, 
5s. per ton, under price for tierces. 


Caustic Soda.—In good demand and steady at late 
rates; 60 per cent, £8 15s.; 70 per cent, £9 15s.; 74 
per cent, £10 5s,; 76 per cent, £10 10s. per ton, net 
cash. Special quotations for the Continent of Europe 
and a few other export quarters. 


Bleaching Powder.—Quiet as regards new business, 
but manufacturers are busy with deliveries against 
running contracts. For hardwood, £4 5s.@£4 15s. 
per ton, net cash, is about nearest range, as to destina- 
tion. 

Chlorate of Potash.—Firmer at 23,@3d. per |b 
net cash for English make, manufacturers quoting the 
higher figures being rather fully sold on contracts over 
this year. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Wanted, and £12 12s. 6d. 
£12 15s. per ton, less 2144 per cent, is now nearest 
range for good gray 24@25 per cent in double bag~ 
f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Firm at £9 7s. 6d.@£9 10s. per 
ton, less 24% per cent for double bags, f. 0. b. here 
as to quantity. 


METAL MARKET. 





New York, Feb. 11. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 





Domestic, F. 0. b. works. Foreign. F. 0. b. New York. 

Prompt. Futures. Prompt. Futures. At all Unit States Ports in December and Year. 
Sens) i MR, Coe dank aonb snenx seen anes 82% @85c. 72% @iSc. OO@O2%C. cee ee eee 
Caustic soda, high-test in bags ..................... $1.90@$1.95 $1.65@$1.70 $1.90@$2.v0 eee December. Year. 
DRE. GRE, BEMUNRTY 20 cc cen cnccsscvscsnneccncensen $1.25 seeeseceee $1.50@$1.60 ooeccceees Metal 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 
Bicarb. soda, extra .........seeeeee onecce puewsbeoene SB.00 «ss avcccccces eecesesess  =—=«—_—s wv eo vveces —_— sv 
BN PRED a ecvesenccen csc cessceccecesccccencsecnnsses BSc. =e waee eseee 67 ee. Cevccecess Gold: * 
Chiorate of potash ..........ccccsscoeee cvecccceccces $7% @$7%% ST@$7% $7%@$8 ST@$TY, Exports. ... $4,744,123 $2,853,097 357,783,939 $36,030.57" 
Bleaching powder, per quality ...............c.ceeee0- niente $1@$1.25 $1.37% @$1.75 $1.25@$1.35 Imports. ... 2,741,522 2,156,087 54,761,880 44,162, 7° 











E. $697 010 E. $3,022,059 I. $8,132,1i" 





Exoess. E. $1,952,601 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Fertilizer manufacturers _ silver: 
Cyanide of Potassium.—Imports are comparatively are buying more freely at $3.1214 per 100 Ibs. for the Exports... 
small at present, but domestic production continues at foreign, and $3.10 for domestic gas liquor for ship- SRESTe. ... 
the. rate of about 2,000,000 Ibs. a year. Prices are ment. 


tract. Prices are unchanged as follows, per 100 lbs. : 
$49,272,9F 4 


$55,638,358 4 
26,402,135 


$4,723,439 
31,146,782 


2,788,590 


$5,546,875 
2,701,286 














Excess. E $1,934,849 .E $2,845,539 EE. $24,491,576 E. $22,870,01% 





easy at 20@21‘c. per lb., f. 0. b. New York. 


Acids.—Some improvement is noticeable in deliv- 
eries on contract. Blue vitriol is firmer. 


Phosphates.—Trade is not active, though shipments 
are on a fairly good scale. Reeently the Palmetto 
Phosphate Company sent 1,910 tons Florida land 


These figures include the exports and imports at all United States 
ports, and are furnished by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department. 
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Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 
For the week ending February 11, and for years from 
January 1: 





Gold. Silver. —— 
: xcess 
Period. | Exports or 


Exports.| Imports. Exports.|Imports., Imports. 











Week...) $10,000} $23,420 sean eA Stated | KE. $275.889 





1903...... +) 37,3038) 646,592 2,053,632 118,804; E. 1.325,0:3 
190%,......| 6,249,580 128.567, 5,040,766, 133 524) E. 11,018,205 
1901....... | 9,029,690) 344,837) an 530 661) E. 12,448,541 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


Lusiness generally continues in good condition. Some 
elief is felt in consequence of the settlement of the 
Western coal mining scales for the year, and the 
knowledge that there will be no strike of the bitumin- 
ous coal miners. Foreign exchange continues very 
firm, but there has been no further movement towards 
gold exports. 





The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 59 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending February 7, gives the following 
totals, comparisons being made with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1902 and 1901: 


1901. 1902. 1903. 

Loans and dscounts . $895,289,400 $918,506,000 $924,958,600 
Deposits .cceccecsces 994,595,900 1,000,681,900 940,180,100 
he eer eee 31,231,900 31,301,700 44,175,700 
BHOCIS cn sscecisccece 195,890,400 193,038,700 178,014,800 
Legal tenders ....... 73,120,700 75,028,000 75,575,900 

Total reserve ..... $269,011,100 $268,066,700 $253,590,700 
Legal requirements... 248,648,475 250,170,475 235,045,025 








falance surplus ... $20,362,625 $17,896,225 $18,545,675 

Changes for the week, this year, were increases of 
$20,447,900 in loans and discounts, and $8,401,200 in 
deposits; decreases of $1,009,200 in circulation, $4,- 
657,200 in specie, $2,577,600 in legal tenders, and $9,- 
335,100 in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates cov- 
ered by their reports. The amounts are reduced to 
dollars and comparison made with the holdings on the 
corresponding date last year: 














1902. 1903. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N. Y. Ass’d $193,038,700 .......... G1TB,014,800 .cccccccee 
England ... 181,842,370) .......e08 TTB BRON cs cccccccee 
France .... 493,818,225 $220,384,045 503,180,835 $219,359,810 
Germany 185,990,000 68,790,000 162,725,000 60,185,000 
Spain .ccee 70,160,000 87,685,000 72,045,000 99,435,000 
Neth’Il’ds ... 28,655,500 32,237,500 238,488,500 33,254,500 
Belgium .... 15,336,665 7,668,335 15,800,000 7,900,000 
HOW iewss 77,985,000 10,616,000 84,505,000 10,858,500 
Russia .... 358,045,000 33,660,000 383,480,000 35,980,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York, 
are of date February 7 and the others February 5, as 
reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver sepa- 
rately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 





The silver market shows no new features. India 
has been a fair buyer. Future of silver as result of 
the establishment of a gold basis for Mexico is proble- 
matical. While the tendency would be to steady ex- 
change, it does not necessarily follow that a level 
rate of exchange between the silver and gold coun- 
tries would advance the price of bullion permanently. 

The United States Assay Office in New York re- 
ports receipts of 36,000 oz. silver for the week. 





We regret to say that in consequence of an error 
in transcribing, the average price of electrolytic cop- 
per given in our last issue was slightly too high. The 
average for the month of January should be 12.159c., 
instead of 12.163c. 





Indian exchange remains firm, and the Council bills 
offered in London were all taken at an average of 
16.06d. per rupee.. Business in India continues ac- 
tive, and the demand for money good. Shipments of 
silver are still light. 





The foreign merchandise trade of France for the 
calendar year is reported by the Ministry of Commerce 


s below: 
1901. 1902. 
IHG: Gaesasudaeusss Fr. 4,369,194,000 Fr. 4,415,725,000 
ERD css sree aes e-< 4,236,918,000 


4,012,941,000 


Excess, imports Fr. 356,253,000 Fr. 178,807,000 
This shows an increase of 46,531,000 fr. in imports ; 
an inerease of 223,977,000 fr. in exports; and a re- 
sulting decrease of 177,446,000 the balance of ir ports. 





P-ices Of Foreign Coins. 





. Asked 
Mextoan Gollare, .......00:s0cccscessccccvecsecccsees $.37% $.3916 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos jsae ae 39 
Victoria sovereigns. .... ... 4.36 - 4,88 
SWUM MEE es cs 50d can cb a000s< sees eesacsaones 3.86 3.88 
Twenty marks...... Sabcan aes bsk dunce eee RRLENeRe 4.74 4.80 
SDA SE UOMIEN .c55cccssscossecssccsoseseseconee 4.78 4.82 


OTHER METALS. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 








—silver— —Copper— — sSpelter--— 
ys we! = |, |e] o | Lead n.y.| 2 
8 Fa). |38 $3 8°./88| a5 ok oe 
5/24 |nalss ¢ S$ 58\ou rs | Cts. | Cts. | km 
o| 38 | Sam Ag S55) 28) gg | oh 
=) na |Z~\4 © BPS\3a| GA | per Ib.| per Ib. 








i). | oe 85 
5.4.87 |4754\22 @12%, @1254|56%| 29 @4.10 |@5.05 @4,875 
| ie 12% 12% 4.05 |! 5 
64.87 [4736 2148 @12% 1276 56% 29% @4.10 @5.05 @4.874 





11 





| | | 4.05 | 5.00 | 4.85 
Teor 4734 |2145 @12% Te -»-| 29% ,@4.10 @5.05 @4.874 
| 4.05 485 
914.87 [4736/2148 12%) 1254|567%| 29%/@4.10 5.05 @4 873 
| %\_ I2¥% 2936) 4.05 4 85 
10)4.87% 477% 28% @12%(@12%\5r |@20%41@4.10 5.05 @4 87h 
| 12%| 1254 204) 4.05 4.85 


4.87% t734| te @12%|@12% Bty% e295 a4:10 5.05 @487} 





Loudon quotations are per Long Ton (2.240 lbs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former g. m. b’s. 
The New York quotations for electrolytic copper are for 
cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes 
is usually 0.25c lower than these figures. 


Copper.—During the week under review the market 
again displayed great strength and a large business 
has been done for home trade, as well as for export. 
Manufacturers continue very busy indeed. Prices 
have again advanced, and at the close we quote lake 
copper 12%@12%c.; electrolytic in cakes, wirebars 
or ingots, 1254@12%c.; cathodes, 123¢@12%c., and 
casting copper 123%,@12%c. 

The market for standard copper in London, which 
last week closed at £56 15s., opened on Monday at 
£56 17s. 6d., and the closing quotations on Wednesday 
are cabled as £57 2s. 6d.@£57 5s. for spot, and £56 
12s, 6d.@£56 15s. for three months prompt. 

For refined and manufactured sorts we quote: Eng- 
lish tough, £59 10s.@£59 15s.; best selected, £61@ 
£61 10s.; strong sheets, £69@£69 10s.; India sheets, 
£68@E£G68 10s.; yellow metal, 6% @6%c. 

Exports of copper from Atlantic ports during the 
week ending February 10 are reported by our special 
correspondents as follows: Great Britain, 431 long 
tons; Germany, 400; Holland, 930; Italy, 52; Aus- 
tria, 20; Russia, 11; Sweden, 10; Brazil, 23; Pana- 
ma, 32; total, 1,909 tons. Imports were 422 tons cop- 
per from Mexico, and 35 tons from Japan; total, 457 
tons. 


Chilean Copper Market.—Messrs. Jackson Brothers 
report from Valparaiso, Chile, under date of Decem- 
ber 27, that recent sales of bar copper were 16,573 
quintals, at $30.35, Chilean currency, per Spanish 
quintal,f. 0. b. Sales of copper matte were 550 tons, 
at $27.95@$28 currency per metric quintal, on a basis 
of 50 per cent copper. No sales of copper are reported ; 
nominal price $3.70 currency per metric quintal, on 
basis of 10 per cent copper contents. 


Tin.—The weaker tendency displayed last week has 
again given way to a firmer market, in consequence 
of the higher cables received from London and a good 
consumptive demand, values improving until 2914c. 
was reached at the beginning of the week. Since then 
some concessions have been made, and at the close we 
quote 2914,@29%c. for spot and futures. 

The foreign market, which closed last week at £132, 
advanced on Monday to £133, and the closing quota- 
tions on Wednesday are cabled as £132 12s. 6d.@£132 
15s. for spot and £133@£133 2s. 6d. for three months 
prompt. 


Lead has been in very good demand. The reduction 
in the price of desilverized for St. Louis proper made 
by the American Smelting and Refining Company 
about ten days ago, from 4.05 to 4c., has caused no 
change whatever in the general market conditions. At 
the close we quote 3.95@4c., St. Louis, and 4.05@ 
4.10c., New York. 

The foreign market is again firmer, Spanish lead 
being quoted £11 8s. 9d.@£11 10s., and English lead 
2s. 6d. higher. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of January 
24, that the price of silver for the week has been 
11.50 reales per ounce. Exchange has gone down by 
4135 centimos, making it 33.50 pesetas to £1. The local 
quotation for pig lead on wharf has been 60.75 reales 
per quintal, which on above exchange is equal to £10 
2s. 10d. per ton of 2,240 Ibs., f. o. b. Cartagena. Ex- 
ports of pig lead have been 1,226,596 kgs. to London; 
101,000 kilos to Marseilles; a total of 1,527,596 kgs. 


Spelter—The activity reported last week continues, 
the demand in all lines being very good. Producers 
have been rather reluctant sellers. At the close we 
quote St. Louis, 4.85@4.87%4c., and New York, 5@ 
5.05c. 

The foreign market is somewhat firmer, good ordi- 
naries selling at £20 7s. 6d., and specials £20 12s. 6d. 


Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt report from Cartagena, Spain, that prices con- 
tinue firm and demand good. Shipments for the 
week were 250 tons calamine to Hamburg. 


Antimony is dull and depressed. We quote Cook- 
son’s at 84c.; Hallett’s, Tc.; Hungarian, Japanese, 
French, Italian and U. S. Star, 64@6%ce. 

Nickel.—The price is now quoted by leading pro- 
ducers at 40@47c. per lb. for large quantities down 
to ton lots, according to size and terms of order. The 
price for smaller lots, according to quality, runs as 
high as 60c. per Ib. 

Platinum.—Consu..ption continues good, and prices 
are firm. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $19 per 
oz. in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
(2144c. per gram. 

Quicksilver—The New York price is $47 per flask 
for large lots, with a slightly higher figure quoted for 
small orders. The San Francisco quotation is $45.50 
@$46.50 per flask for domestic orders, and $43@ 
$43.50 for export. The London price is £8 12s. 6d. 
per flask, with the same quotation from second hands. 

Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per Jb. Per Ib. 
No. 1, 99% ingots... .33@37c. Ferro-Tungsten (37%) ...28c. 
No. 2, 90% ingots... .31@34c. BEOGRONEETE ccc diccccccces $2.75 
Rolled Sheets ........ 4c. up Manganese, pure (N.Y.)..60c. 
Alum-bronze ........ 20@23c. | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn).32c. 
Nickel-alum .....c0- 83 @39c. Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn).38c. 
UD ce ededhécacenas $1.50 | Molybdenum (Best) ....$1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)..80c. errr rr 45c. 
Copper, red oxide ....... 50c. MD easahecdecodcucn 70e. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%)...$1.25 | Sodium metal ........... 50c. 


Ferro-Titanium (10%)....90c. 
Ferro-Titanum (20@25%. 
Ne CaP “wetetcccceceacua 55e. 








Missouri Ore Market. Feb. 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 


The market price of zinc ore during the week was 
generally $32 per ton for ore assaying 60 per cent zine, 
and in a few instances $33. The highest price of zine 
ore was $35.50 per ton, there being no especial com- 
petition for the fancy lots. Lead ore brought $51 
per ton, and was in good demand, there being a repre- 
sentative of a St.. Louis smelter in the field in addition 
to the two local smelter representatives. The second 
lot of 500 tons of zinc concentrates sold for export was 
to leave the port of Galveston February 9, billed to 
Antwerp. This will close the export deal. Before 
it was begun the assay basis price was $28 per ton 
for 60 per cent zinc. The price paid for the export 
ore was a basis of $23, the producers suffering a loss 
of $5 per ton. The price has since advanced. Before 
exports started the price was going down and pur- 
chasing agents predicted it would go to a $25 basis 
price. Now it is strong. 


Following are the shipments from the various camps for the 
week ending February 7, 1903. 











Zine. Lead. Total. 
Pounds. Pounds. Value. 
Dt é. teh bdnGadnanenes 8,173,120 466,010 $64,240 
Carterville-Webb City 1,554,450 462,510 37,326 
Galena-Empire ........... 1,220,540 109,340 20,480 
I in a4 badac ced vee<s 640,810 186,630 14,065 
Mp bs564566as6 di nao<e2 386,180 18,380 5,652 
Carl Junction .....:...... SOGO ll ecccee 5,720 
MET Hh eee kde 66s oK00<es 318,730 1,380 5,295 
ic éctnenesasacacah< 323,000 30,000. 4,686 
I aikaiecinre anis'dn kc 243,810 18,970 4,380 
CGE a s4k<es sss ceewese TEGe ll letticce 3,293 
ere 124,700 32,720 2,895 
I 6 6: d.05-955:0'6 8-000" 104,470 14,660 2,004 
Spurgeon-Spring City ..... 125,110 7,040 1,803 
COMES CE dccccsep pees 107,180 oceees 1,447 
Distefiet total .......... 8,868,350 1,347,640 $174,283 
Total six weeks .......... 52,069,030 6,408,230 


, $963,539 
Zine value, last week, $140,132; ’ lead value, $34,151; Zinc 
value, six weeks, $800,966; lead value, $162,573: 


a Average Prices of Metals per IL., New York. 

















Tin. Lead. Spelter. 
Month. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902, 
January ...... 28.33 23.54 4.075 4.000 4.865 4.27 
February ‘oan 24.07 edhe 4.075 eens 4.15 
DE ocesce eae 26.32 eens 4.075 jhe 4.28 
[Fee paae 27.77 iene 4.075 inde 4.37 
, acaesse~ ko 29.85 Pre 4.075 occe 4.47 
WI ibn00' 4 a 29.36 nak 4.075 cies 4.96 
ME waeekass “wai 28.38 eae 4.075 vewe 5.27 
August ...... are 28.23 ween 4.075 aaa 5.44 
September ... .... 26.60 “dec 4.075 aaes 5.49 
October ...... noes 26.07 ehecs 4.075 ae 5.88 
November ... .... 25.68 deed 4.075 ade 5.18 
December ... .... 25.68 eee 4.075 sees 4.78 
pre aii 26.79 ian 4.069 cade 4.84 
Average Prices of Copper. 
New York London 
Blectrolytic. Lake. Standard. 

Month. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
SI inca ass 12.159 11.053 12.361 11.322 53.52 48.43 
PO i swtvnce sedes See eanase 12.378 .... 55.16 
DE Sb adwenbace «aces Baie ds sos ee. 58.890 
DN ict disinaasiecia “adeee SEG cca 52.79 
ML idesGectka near eaKee Fe ee 54.08 
MT easetdecs ends eaeda SR 640-08 53.93 
PNG eck vareiakes - andate SEGee wtess 52.89 
RE cccccscccee cece BEER eccce 51.96 
ae oe SEA “wees 52.68 
WP exe cccata ade SE 66a 52.18 
PO Ncevaece see FRA aries . cooe 51.68 
DUE avdccses ceéue 11.480 ..... 11.5989 .... 50.96 
ON = .eiweneene aaees pe errrre 2. 6 52.46 


New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 lbs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots er 
wire bars; prices of cathodes are usually 0.26 cent lewer. 
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DIVIDENDS. 
— ASSESSMENTS. 
Per Total s 
Name of Company. Date. Share. Total. to Date. " Loca- = 
+Amalgamated Copper ...Feb. 24 50 769,430 20,426,126 inde of Company. ee ae — Ant. 
Average Prices of Silver r ounce Troy. Arizona Copper, def. ..... Feb. 25 1.32 83,746 ooee epecceerssecovssege *° cee . ar. 13 10 
8 » be ¥ Arizona Copper, pf. ...... Feb. 25 1.32 417,820 Ae Baager ..cccce. joeseneeses i ne oe 10 
1903. 1902. 1901. +Calumet & Hecla ....... Mar. 10 5.00 500,000 80,350,000 Burton ..+--+sseeeeeeerees Utah 1 Mar. 18 Apr. 3 .001 
London. N.¥. London. N.¥. London. N. Y. *Bald Butte, Mont. ...... Feb. 15 .06 15,000 1,327,148 Challenge Con. ......... -Nev.35 Feb. 3 Feb. 26 05 
Month Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. *Barreno, Mex. .......... Feb. 15 75 1,800 46,148 DE picheencnncbdeen ..-Nev. 61 Feb. 18 Mar. 12 .05 
5 Cambria Steel, Pa........ Feb. 14 .75 675,000 5,775,000 Con. Cal. & Va........ -»-Nev. 18 Feb. 18 Mar. 11 25 
January .... 21.98 47.57 25.62 55.56 28.97 62.82 *Central Lead, Mo. ...... Feb. 15 —.50 5,000 385, Copper Ranch ...... +++++-Utah .. Feb. 2 Feb. 20 .00% 
February oes ..+. 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.06 §Colo. Fuel & Iron pf.....Feb. 20 4.00 80,000 —_ 1,560,000 Free Silver ...........-...Utah .. Feb. 23° Mar. 21 — .001, 
March ...... _... 25.00 54.23 27.04 60.63 *Daly West, Utah ........Feb. 16  .60 108,000 2,475,000 Golden Fleece ............. Cal. Feb. 24 «os 2.00 
BE oxssue -... 24.84 52.72 27.80 59.29 *Empire State, Ida. ..... Feb. 15 05 25,277 1,612,216 Jenny Lind ............... Cal. 16 Feb. 22) Mar.12 01% 
MT conse ne ee 23.71 51.31 27.43 59.64 *Esperanza, Mex. ........ Feb. 10 3.75 11,250 1,092,789 TUStice ....0-- eee e scence Nev. . Mar. 6 Mar. 27 10 
Se od 24.17 52.36 27.42 59.57 ene OF, Dal. o.cccacca Feb. 9 01 2,087 31,105 eee Mire GE ccccccccvcd Cal i )6=—S hates .50 
Ds cccesee eek 24.38 52.88 26.96 58.46 Golden Eagle, Colo. ...... Feb. 25 .01% 22,500 93,705 MameppR ....ccccccccscvcce PM oe WL Scene 02 
August ..... poe 24.23 52.52 26.94 58.37 §$Houston Oil, pf. ....... Tex. 26 3.00 224,125 896,500 BEE snwcncenveveses -.-Utah 7 Feb. 5° Feb. 23 01% 
September .. Rages 23.88 51.52 26.95 58.26 *Imperial Oil, Cal. ...... Feb. 15 .02 20,000 300,000 Pn dn cs ensues nasene Nev. 73 Feb. 25 Mar. 19 10 
October ete 23.40 50.57 26.62 657.59 §Jeff. & Clearf.C. & L.,pf.Feb. 15 2.50 37,500 629,500 Mineral Hill ..... seeeeeees Cal... Feb. 28 ...... .02 
November ee 22.70 49.07 26.12 56.64 Mesquital, Mex. .......... Feb. 1 -06 15,000 51,458 Napa County ware coceee-Cal, .. Feb. 28 _....... .01 
December ee 22.21 48.03 25.46 655.10 *N. Y. & Hond. Rosario. .Feb. 15 10 15,000 1,880,000 Ophir Nev. Feb. 4 Feb. 25 15 
eee jaaleae _— aii slain $Quincy, Mich. ......... Feb. 16 2.50 250,000 13,820,000 ee —_ of Mar. 4 05 
WORE coccs 24.09 52.16 27.11 58.95 *San Rafael, Aviador, Mex.Feb. 19 4.50 5,400 coeuse avage ar. Mar. 26 10 
cae 2 — *San Rafael, Aviada ..... Feb. 19 3.00 RO asence Seg. Belcher & Mides Gon:Nev, 30 Feb.2 Feb. 24 05 
The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota- *Silver King, Utah ..:...Feb. 10 -66%, 100,000 6,250,000 Sierra Nevada ......... ..-Nev.128 Feb. 25 Mar. 16 -10 
tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. “BoleGad, MSE. «2.226060 Feb. 19 1.88 1,805 225,880 South Swansea ..........Utah 1 Feb. 3 Feb. 21 -08 
Spearfish, pf., S. Dak. ...Feb. 1 -01 9,000 18,000 WEE wasscussccccceasnaes Cal. 6 Feb. 2 Mar. 2 10 
Standard Con., Cal. ....Feb. 24 -10 17,839 4,124,653 TetrO .....ceereeessceeees Utah 25 Feb. 28° Mar. 21 .02 
*West Shore Oil, Cal...... Feb. 2 01 5,000 55,000 Union Con. .....eeseeeeees Nev. -. Mar. 10 eu 10 
Yellow Aster, SL. wes0es -Jan. 25 -10 10,000 483,789 MT W660 0085000400500% Utah .. Feb. 21. Mar. 12 .05 
_ _ ~ Welbow Faeket oc cccessccct Nev. 138 Feb. 11 Mar. 19 10 
Sthethls +Quarterly. $Semf-annual. 
NEW YORK. COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS.* 

Cupar and par) Feb. 3. Feb. 4. Feb, 5. _ Feb. 6. Feb. 7. | Feb. 9 ee Feb. 3 Feb. 4. Feb Feb. 6. Feb. 7 | Feb 9. ares 
___: ole) oe he a a CO ie te | BH. | LL. Sales | Name of Company. Par - - - Sales 
Rarndin, C010 nn) OO oa locc onl enecl cones RODE coe: NOONE I< concelrone chisecs ANB lce sk 5,500 | val | 
SeeeENaNe S-0 Mont) 100 “683% 673). 0! 69% 68 6932 68 6914 68%%| 7044 6914 157680 | inten 8 e Spaieane. 0.0. lao [melas ae Se a, Se ee 

naconda c. Mont...| 25 10%'4 105! 110% 10854 04% 107 ees 2% 11146 10,000 1s-Chi ers, U.5S.. | ‘ anes 
Anaconda Gold,Colo Recs ; pwbe Pisabt _ _" ee oe. . sedi heres crus ear Allis-Chalm’s, pf,U.8./100|.. ...-.....--00-- +++] 86 ......] 86 | 85% 86 |......) 7046) 6914 ...... 
OMMN MOU. won. a8 Bi. o<>s | onerelevsose ake 1600 IEEE °°" 900 | Am. Agr, Chem., U.8..|100| 2456 24 -...-. --eee-] 25 | ZBI) 2H | 2B eee fees eee leee - feeeeee es 
Best & Belcher, Nev.| 3 oe RRA canto lteecmes CAS cured ccues Am.Agr.Chem-pf,U.S. | 100). ..... -- 00-0 eeeeee ceeeee] sapecleessee| BH eee ee eee lessee lees seale esse. 
Breece, Colo. ......... 5 oe ae si eee yen ““* | Am, Sm. & Ref., U.S. . | 100) 6,300 
Brunswick, Cal..... .| 1. eh ond eg = een Ae reese "590 | Am. Sm. & Ref. pf.U.8. | 100| pies 2: 
Caledonia, Nev.... cepaae ee ms eau lickeas rons | ee ee er ee eee: : 
Chollar, Nev.. 3 Bs cays: 48) 485 : 3142) 1,100 | Am. dy.p OE 530 he 
K. & N., ¢ ale ae De oe ‘3 eee ee Bees .20 o i ” 7000 | Vol, Fuel & I., Colo... | 100! 
Comstock T., 8., Nev..| 2' .09 SSE EDGR ESI EEK REDE UPN SISESEKE Gane eE ta bkat e Une cicekE Re Ool. 4 H. C. & I., Colo. | 100 
Comst T Bonds cee 100) .08l6 ‘08% eee arse ee tenes en ‘e'...... 3.000 | Crucible Steel, U.S... | 100 
Con.Cal.& Va.,g.s. Nev) 24 2.10 2 45 200 ...... 200 2°15... 1.050 | ae Steel, pf,U.S. | 100! 
Cons. Imperial, Colo.; 1 Meee rdvcu. on see lokey be oe ..... | [Mong. B . Coal, Pa... | 100) st anselooss ns 
SONI EE COMM tN do Ne cone ae B | +Mong. R. Coal’ pf, Pa 100)... Rea ete s cals wetee 
Cripple Creekc.,Colo.| 1)......|...-..|..0..0iccccce eceeee 05)... a 390 | National Lead, U.S... | 100| 
Crown Point, Nev. . ee ees SACs RAS Ned oe A ow b oleae | National Lead ‘pf, U.S. | 100 
SU RUN osc sceusicd Sls nnsndecsaos BIB ec are eee ee ok A BD lccas | {Phila Nat. Gas....... Ue 
SO SES occ-58° Bl | DL. c.snelonsacndoceswc a a a Asan | 38 37 1,909 | TPhila Nat. Gas, pf...|100)............ -... 
Gold Dollar, Colo...!  1...... eI EEN Ee eet acetic? tans e ELOY voce vets | {Pittsburg Coal, Pa... |100|” 
Gould & Curry, Nev..| 3 (1.00 "(95 Gal J ete a a ee ‘T7* """"" | ¢ Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa | 100} 
Greene Con., ¢., Mex..| 10, 22.75. 21.75 22.00 21.63 21. % 21.25 21.75 21.00) 22. Ai) 2138 19,500 | Republic Ta S., U.S... | 100 
Isabella, z.,Colo......| 1 i... PBL cocccl Blox nncs 95...|..| 95...... 2.109, Republic L.aS. ;pf, U.S. | 100 
Jack Pot, Colo. ....... Bee rem Be Fay Bb EN tie , ; | 13. 24 2.590 | Sloss-Shef 8. 4 I., Ala. | 100 
Julia, Nev........... 1. =m | Sloas-ShefS.41.pf, Ala. | 100). 
iene ranass*°> = 0=> | ti. ceeee|oeteee sense wae peu oleae lcusac, [ih oaesdhewextlcomeehtosnaee | Standard Oi, US...” |100 3 a 
Mexican, Nev........ lAgerr era ene gre een ee Sane ie eee ie ‘yoo | Tenn.C.1.a&R.R., Ala.|100| 6444 63 | 65 | Gabe! G53¢ 644 8434] 64 | G5'6! “6434 17, 610 
Moulton; Moni. 1.1.1 Sa Te necareesenivee: “panens Be omen enees ewenesioeeeneiyveneeiversss| ARE Mi il PEE ws.5slene 0s fs pees DNS bwebos losuneaniaw so 3436)... 200 
Ontario, Utah.. 100 6.00 oa Te MC eh Med SAN ot Eee cel 53 210 | U.S. Red & R. pf.,U.S. 100 | ae Ssajrseses! esese Jrvgrccleesouede space eessge segaes ‘ wolerseceieesns- | 100 
Ophir. s., Nev / | 2.55 x 250..... 2 35 2.95 bree 900 | 0.8.Steel Corp.,U.S...| 100) 385, 37 54 39%4| 3834) 3954 sag 3914 3854 3934! 3944 226885 
Pharmac ist, Colo.. | eee 2 re , 0546 3.009 | U-S.Steel Corp.pf,U. §.|200| 88%;' 87¥¢!............ | $844) 8946, 88g 89 8836) $914) 88% 60,913 
Phoenix, Ariz......... 1 : ; ak Vata “Siheind Veoh | Va.-Car Chem., U.S... !100!..... ae 64%) 6335) G4%%) 6494 G46) H4dG) G44) 644 6,050 
Portland, Colo.. 10 ee ‘zo, | Va.-Car Chem. ‘pf, U.S. 100 |. 127 126 | 126% taliban henidens siamees ls eahng 500 
Potosi, Nev... 3 WG. 0. sae OA, RTM)... | ssn d.. wee jeccces Be No Me wssewliecaautesorsokenaye's 37 | 36 200 
uicksilver, Cal. ....| 100 | CERO Shevesenwreseneesss Fass calesanes| su iae leaepeeenenss > Joreeeeleceeee lenses sareealeeenes Sedethe ee eA stnaen 
Savage, Nev. peed FEMA oon 0s . 
Sierra Nevada, Nev .. Bios 
Tenn. c., Tenn....... | 25 * New York Stock Exchange. + Pittsburg Stock Exchange. Total sales, 709,903 shares. 
Union Con., Nev..... | 248 — 
Union Cop., N.C. io | 
TT. <ccnct sabes Dita eke oe 
White ae. gz. 8., Tia | 105 5 
ork, Colo 1 * 
atau aaskek woo, ee renner enrraee rag reeeep rene COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Total sales 360,290 shares. | ~ | Feb. 2 | Feb. 3. | Feb. 4. Feb. 5. | Feb. 6. Feb. 7. | 
oo — ———SS= | NameofCompany. Pag———— |__| —__ |; . fn —-— —— Sales 
BOSTON, MASS.* wall H.| 1. | H. | L. | H.| L. | H. | | He | L. | | LL. | 
er Feb. 3. | Feb. 4. | Feb.5. | Feb. 6. | Feb. 7. | Feb. ». BE oo cex ay csuke $1 | .0936| .085¢ | 0934 | .08%4| .09%¢| .0944 | .095g| .0936| 09s | .0936)...... [111,000 
Company par | Shares - ange meme ——-~-—|Sales. | Am. Con............... 1} .03 | .0234| .03 | 02%] .03 | .023¢| .02%| .023¢/ .03 | .9256|... .. .-.| 5,000 
. . |val | listed. | H. | L. [ Bik. 1 1. HL i ie. oe Le | Amaconda............. Ai s (| .20 | : f i _.| 3,500 
ipiandiin «1am 00.000 ect - -|—- - --— -—-- |---| —- ——— | = _ Pere 1 y -025 2 | 4,000 
dventure Con., ¢....| $25 4/14 | 144 149 | 15% | 1a | 1634 | 1534) 16 |.....| 16% | 15%3| 4,640) BlueBell.............. 1 ee 
ans > 2 uueeel ee | ie | gus | gf | 534 | 534 | Hed a 5 | 54 | i 54 | 20,413 c. c. & M OE Cy 1 +A ae 
ad, c.. 7 577% | 8936 | 683g | 693¢/ 68 | 6946 68 | 69 ORS 1 WE RSME. oss cccscacs . li, 
5 RRS fp iy brs en nes alle hdl eg Ramee bate Bomors |<  —Semenmet i 
naconda, ¢..........-} 25 {1,200,000 | 27 366 | "98° | 2734 | 27i¢ |: 12784 |. 2° 2) 2746 |. 22: | 2big | 28i6 $25 | Coriolanus.......... .! 1 aces 
Arcadian, C............| 25) 150,000| 43¢/).. 476) 44) 5 : %%| 44] 5%) 4%) 6%) 5 27,317 | Des Moines......... .| 1| 02 2 .| 2,0) 
Arnold..........-.--»: | 35} 0,000]. --- [2022 | 08) OT O c ee eh et nn. os. 1 034 | “6: “| 6000 
Atlantic, c. .--.| 25] 100,000) 9 |..... | 934) 944! 10 946; 1044/10 | 1046/10 | 1353) 104) 4,342) Elkton Con............, 1 3 3634 | .36 10,000 
Bingham Con., g.s...| 50| 150,000) 35 /33i¢| 36 34% | 3754 | 36% 3844 | 37 | 3834 38 | 344g | 3834) 15,165) El Paso ....... sn6 te j i : 5,100 
Bonanza........ teens tL bss ls xliccccds une hence bance ticcsaexssst MED) MODE ces aon 400 | Fannie Rawlings...... St CEE so xo bese RR. Ree | 05 | .05 | Ae. Bescccll 
British Columbia. ... | 15) 25 \. peveLsacs bixen MeL NRE DUGT MIE oooh Rate hcant Ecewel 715 | Pindley................ BSL bcbise iiss sae 104| .10 | .105¢|...... | 1043) .10 ee 
Cal. & Hecla,c........| 25 520 -. 620 |..... 630 620 630 625 [545 530 550 p44 410 Ggli Dollar Con...... 1} .0549| -05}4| .055¢| 0536] .0556) .0536) .054¢| .0536| .053¢/ .05 |. - 11,000 
Centennial, ¢......... | 25) 90,000/ 26 | 2544 | 2614 | 2546 4 2546 | 2736/26 | 30 | 27 56 | 314¢ | 30 34,937 | Golden Cycle.......... 1] .74 a ae Jae! .7446| .77 7 = |.77 | 7%), 10,000 
Central Oil............ 25; 60,050). ...)..... |. Los gt wakes eens 7% |. 723 | Goid King.......... SRE can ebh exter havens bse aston bade bowen > Be ae a ca Leh ices ‘ 
Con. Mercur, g....... |} 5/1,000,000; 134) ....| 1%|..... 134 { 1% |. 14) 1 | 1% | yak 2,916 | Golden eee waneeeee hui em eehh besake 2 a [ae 4 ae 1. Acasa | .05 
GComtinemtel Wimc....3 25) BeOee) wh... BB  biccec bocce biecoe heescs ha... Teen 10 Gould.. A} O4%1...... 0436 | .04 0436| .0436| .05 | .0436| .043¢| 01% s 
Copper Range Con....| 100 285,000 | 664¢ | 6554 | 67 66 | 6746 | 6646 | 69 | | BIg] 69IG | 6636 | 714 | “6914 ERNE oo vudeuasaca 1] .03 | .02 | .04 | O24! .64 | .024%¢| 04 | .0246| .04 0246 - | 4,000 
Daly-West., £.8....... | 20) 180,000) 42 | 40 | 4114 | 41 4154 dso 42 | 41 | 41bg | A136) 4134 414 | 1,155 | Isabella............. "| 1] 12853] 127g] “288] 2746] 25 | 2484] 2576] 2534] 26 | 25% 27,100 
Dominion Coal........| 100) 150,000 )..... 5.0... 4.02.02... 1 ne hes one raeeeLeateue 10| Jack Pot... ..........| 7] .1 |.@ |.11 | .00 |...... OD ccs cl Now Sd GU dicesass oer 
Dominion Coal, pf....| 100! 30,000 )....0 0 re seedisaee Pee OA kare ikl RAs vane thease asan ad weens A hod SOB. Lccans MB sss 
Dominion I & S..... | 100; 100,000) 55% | 5434 | 5544/55 5544 | 55 | 55 1,296 | Lexington............. 1} .05%| .05 | .0544| .05 | .05%4| .05 | .0514| .05 | .05%4)...... 3,000 
Elm River............. | 12) 100,000) 336) 3 336 ).....| 436] 336] 37) 6,965 | Little Puck............/ 1| .04 | 0334] .04 | .0334] .03%| .0356| .04 | .0324/ .04 | .03'¢ a 
Franklin, 10 Go. 25/ 100,000/ 10 |.. .. | i04g | 1044 1156) 1044 | LLbe 1,609 | Mollie Gibson.. .....| 1} .05%!...... Lee sea .U536|...... 0536 | 0634 | "| 0644 | .05 
Guanajuato Con...... 5 Be Be EE ee is seen TR A <ccocses | Bi sme .08 | .20 | 084g] .11 | .8 ll .08 ll | 07%". | 
Isle Royale Con., | 25| 150,000/ 12% /113¢| 14 | 13% 15 | 1346 | 15% 7,219 New Haven............/ 1] .03%} .03 | .0334| .03 03%) .03 0344 | .03 I [75° 5)°2,000 
Mass Con.., c. 25; 100,000) 15% 15 [16 | 155% 17% )16 | 18 4540 Pharmacist... ........) 1 | .0536| .045¢| .047%| .0434] .05 | O06 | "04% | 10456! (047% | 045g! = 1... wees} 4,000 
Mayflower, c.. ---| 25{ 100,000] 2.3; 2 | 2%4|..... 24/2 | 3 2,000 | Pinnacle .............. Wisosses Leese 08 | -O25g)...... | 04 |... ..| 04 | 05) | O44 |... sae 
Michigan, c...........| 25) 100,000|10°°) 9% | 9@.0000) a1) x0 | 11 3.455 | Pointer................ 1 Lc | 102 | ontg|’ /013<| O14 Ce ee BRN Scho 3 ee: 
Mohawk, c............) 25| 100,000)..... |..... 5444 | 5154 | 55 | Sah | 55 7,380 Portland ............ 111.65 (1.55 [1.59 (1.45 [1.55 |1.45 1.42 11.35 1.50 |..... ..| 4,000 
Mont. Coal & Coke... 25) 200,000/ 7 | 68 a, Boake 6% 1,150 Prince Albert......... 1| -033¢| 03 | 0348 | .03 ol 03 035 | (03 | 03%} 0346 1,000 
Mont’] & Boston, c...| 5) 570,000) 2%) 20 2020/0022! 24/2 | 2%. 11,3 Vindicator Con. 1}1.05 1.00 1.00 |...... 1.00 1.05. |...... a eal ies ee sae 
National ............ 25| 100,000|..... |. Polis cer keee ee 1| L076 | 10734) 10734) 10756 "03 O74 | 0M | 07 | .07%4 %| 746 a+e «| 1,700 
New Idria. g......... 5; 100,000)..... Pee - 50 | | ‘| 
Old Colony, ¢......... 25] 100,000).....|..... scoek 2 1 LS 2,06! ; : : 
Old Dominion, c......| 25) 150,000) 20% | 1934 20% 20 | 2074 | 204g | 2124 | 2054 | 11/823 *Colo. Springs Mining Stock Exchange. All mines are in Colorado. Total sales 14],600 shares. 
Osceola, C...........--| 25) 96,150/63 | 6146/65 (63 |... .|. ..|76 7.408 
Parrot, 8. c............| 10) 229,850) 30 | 2746/31 | 29% | 3146/31 | 3344 6.439 
Phoenix Con.,c....... 25/ 100,000|.....|.....| 5%|..... 54% |... .| 536 725 
2. yenares | = aye pe 1....a8 20. 112634 115 601 
ode ee c. 25 00, i asset ae 3 kj 4 5 
Santa Fe,g.c......... 10 350,000! 3; |""3ig| 2chl"aig| 3°] 300] 3% A-4 COLORADO SPRINGS. (By Zelegraph.) 
Shannon. c.....-...... 10; 188,296 | 10% |... | 12%! 11 | 1234) 13 13 | 12 : | 11/460 
Tamarack, C.........4 25 60,000 150 .150 «||... 83) OS peo N73 | 3/054 | a 
Tecumseh............./ et cok ws Ee Ee coe BN | "985 Feb. Feb. 9. y Yeb. 7 Peb. 
Tennessee............ 25| 175,090| 27 | 2646 | 2846 | 2634 |..... lee ; *| agte | 2¢ 1.420 | Name ofCompany. (— EE —— Name of Company. _— -— 
Trimountain ... veered 3S 100,000 ms eee 92. | 90% |... .| 99°71 °7° 1 97" | 4341 | | #. | 1 aa he BH. , & | | be 
rinity, c sereee] 25 , WK 15s 11 | 113 | Lig 3 13% | 12 113 18,336 — |_—_|- | ———-— ——- a 
United Copper ...... 100) 450,000... --..,| 30 | 2836] 3034 30 30 ss | 2058 | 30 | 2056) 755 | Acacia....-.-..ee severe. 0934 | 0914, .09%4| .0944 Golden Cycle..... ......-+++ .77%| .78%| .77— «768 
United States, ¢.......) 25) 250,000).....|..... "26 2484 | 2646 | 2534 | 3254/31. | 27 6 | 2746 | 265e| 45,868 | Alamo.........2-4.. .. .0434| .0244| .0444| .0246|| golden Fleece........... veee! 018 | 05. | 015 | .00 
U. 8. Coal & Oil. ....°.| 25) 240,000 | 1434 | 13% 15 | 1446) 15 | 1434) 15 | 1434 | 1514 | 14%| 8,118 | Amaconda.................. '20-| 17 | 125 | 117 || fsabella 12534) 12434 26.25 
Utah Con., ¢ 5| 300,000 | 4/32 | 31 | 3234) 31 | 32 | S| 328 | | 5% | 23/553 | Cripple Creek Con -0534| 0534) .0534) .0536| | Jack Pot. "11 | (09 | 1 | .09 
Victoria,c......... 25 | 784 | mH) 8 | 7) 8%) 8 84| 5,623| C.K. & N.... "21| 219 | 119 | .18 ||Last Dollar "65 | 140 | 165 | 40, 
Washington. | 25 a ob. snp bese. aig | 1400 | Doctor Jack Po '1034| 210 | 11034} .10%4||Mollie Gibson 10636! 0544) .0636 .0532 
Winona, C......-......| 25) “856, 814 Gig | oe | 16,374 Elkton, Con .38 | .3634) (37 | .36}s||Moon Anchor “At ‘08 | 11.0836 
Wolverine, c 25 | eal # ro | "31012 | El Paso ‘68% | .67 | .6844| .67 | 0474) .0414) 0836.04 
Wyandot.... ..... ... 2) 15s| 146! 134 “tM tha a? 6 SS ieee 05 | 04 | .05 | .04 || Cordand. 11.35 (1.25 1.45 1.30 
* Boston Stock —— TtEx.—Dividend. Total sales, 403,705 shares. eer nmrrtecen ss | — ns ee a Ppnrmnonerotn cant ten ondenene yen | 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
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MEXICO*. an. 3I. LONDON. an. 27. 
| 7 
a R SS SS ee Latest dividend. otations. 
| ote res Last eames Name of Company. |Shares Last | Nemeend Commtay of Compeny l = 
Name of Company ares! div’d| Bia. | Ask. pany. div'd| Bia. | ask. | Amt. | Date voit Buyers. Sellers. 
Issued,| | Issued. oO 
‘ —| —_, — ——_ £ £.8. da. | 8. d. iad 4 a d. 
aoe | | ‘San Rafael y An., | | Alaska-Treadwell, g., Alaska. ... er 1,000,000 | 5 00 |1 6 |Jan, 192) 415 0 6 0 0 
Ca. Min. de Penoles.. 2,500 $50.00! $4,000) $4,500 aviada..... Stetina’ 1,200) $4.00 $380} $390 | Anaconda, c. s., Montana.. s+ +... |6,000,000 | 5 0 6 2 0 | Nov., 1902 418 9 5 1 3 
gan Audres de la Soledad, aviada...... 960) 5.00 330) 340 | Arizona, c., Def., _ , na 63,444 | 1 0 0 4 0 |July, 1901 7 | 2 7 1 #O 
Mth cias spae¥es ME ot), si, ........|| Sorpresa, aviada..... 960| 5.00 270) 275 | Arizona, IME OMI. occc. ccc ccicune 316,530 | 1 00 | 4 0 |July, 19722) 7 2 6 ee 
Guananjuato. Mexico. CHMOD TANG, Boy COMO, «0. ccc ccccess ane 1,000,000 | 1 0 0 0 7%| Dec., 1902 1 10 0 110 0 
Angustias, Pozos.... 2,400, 5.00 93 100)| AIRGPMM. 0060 scccceses So kc 40 | Soames, c., Chile. 225,000 | 2 0 0 2 6 | Dec., 1901 117 6 2 2 6 
(inco Senores y An., | Buen Despacho......| 3,000). .... 72! 80 | De Lamar, g. s., Idaho.. rn $0,000 | 1 0 0 2 0 | Nov., 1902 23 9 16 3 
aviadoras.......... 2,000 15.00, 275 280}, Dos Estrellas. ...... 3,000|"30:00| 2,190]... -.--- Enterprise, g. british Col 200,000 | 1 0 0 : , 2 86 7 6 
Cinco Se nores y An., La Esperanza (El j MEL Mie MEIN oscccccceece 1,000,000 100 1 6 Dec 1902 110 O tm Ss 
RUAN sciaeis 400 10.00; 260} = 270|| _ Oro)................ 3,000 10.00 1,250] 1,270 | Frontino & Bolivia, g., Colombia 140,000 | 1 0 0 | 3 0 |July, 1901 wert @ 4a 
opaunshii SanJuan La Refornia, avia- : Le Roi, g., British Col. . aan 1,000,000 | 5 0 0 5 0 | Nov., 1899 12 6 11 0 
db We URE <cscesec 6,000 2.00; 205]  210||  dores.......... ... 2,000)... 60 65 | Le Roi No. 2, g., British Col. 120,000 | 6 0 0 | 5 0 |May, 1902 16 3 is 9 
Queensland y Aus- Santa Ana, Esper- : Mesquital, Mexico....... ...-...... .. | 250,000 2 0 3 | Feb., 1903 4 0 5 0 
Bi tees e ane 300,...... 130] MO}|_ ANzA....... 0.0.00. 2,400)... pivaae 96 | Montana, g. s., Montana... 660,000} 1 0 0 | | 6 | April, 1899 . 22. 23 
Guerrero seed - Michoacan. avi Stratton’s’ indepen, dois... |peeeeio0 |S [apa ioe} 8 8 8 
Fl | es 60 uz de Borda, avi- AW, : oe r ‘ , 
— ua as ina eee] 55] 00) Bit eae a tias| OMB [198 | 78 [me woe | si 8 5B 
4 , | uz de Borda, avi- , | A | ’ € s 
ot y oa. a ** 4 wa ; ada perenne 1,000|...... 4 10 1b Ymix, ¢., British Col Mbede rath naakbedeene 200,000 | 1 0 0 1 0 |Mar., 1902 10 0 12 6 
Guadalupe Fresnillo! an Luis Potosi. | vs : : 
"mill. . ol ROO cans | 220] — 300|| Concepciony An.....| 3,000)... 65 75 |e ty Wee sai Vota ro | aset72 700 |13 0 May’ imz| 310 0 3 18 0 
Guadalupe Fresnillo | El Barreno, aviadora| 2,000|' 2.00 55 57 | Rio Tinto, c., Spain Se ees 625000 | 5 0 0 |22 6 |Nov., 192| 43 15 0 14 0 0 
Miniescs coe PO oc. w| — 110|| Sta. Mariade la Paz.) 2,400) 10.00] 700/740 | Rio Tinto, pref., Spain... ..2.72200.77 \1'625,000 | 5 0 0 | 26 |Nov.. 192} 6 0 0 6 5 0 
La Blanca, aviadora. 1,636) ...... | 970| 1,000|| San Diegoy Annexas, 2,400) 4.00 42 45 | Tharsis, c., Spain “**" |7’950'000 | 2 0 0 8 0 | May, 1902 410 0 4 1 0 
La S anca, ree: . WOR sca | 620 620 Tocco. y Ae 500 | Australia and New sicciaath: ee sige Ff , 7 ’ 
a Reina n., avla- sturlana y AN...... 2,500). ..... ern : " a | a ‘ P 
pc peadlreapeery 5,600......J....-[  22}| Candelaria y Pinos) 2'500|"i6:cd) 215] 30 | Briseis, Tin, Tasmamia ney its ee tts 78 8 
Maravillas yAn.yavi} | ad | Bee 30/65 | Broken Hill Pr’p.,s., N. 8, Wales.../.| 384000 | 8 0 [‘i'/Aug., "1002 | 111 3 1B 6 
pasts sae eseeees 1680 ...... sapavcee) 2g] (SOR Mecsas eines « 2,500)... bse aesaemese cons he y 385 : ; 
virile] Ebay as] Ml) Wed Wiis ac) 2°" | Qommovatien Frep-W Aueteati..| see) 28 |, § ig ee eS aS 
ma y n., avVi- ; > |). BaGMOPAS.... ...eee 2,( se 4 ica : to ss tesyp en ao 2 
p Beceelioms 1,900 ......|........] 12]| Sam Carlos y Annexas| —2'500|"30/00|......"| 0 | Great Bo'd'r Preps, W Australias ew | 20 | 6 loc,’ im} 1a 6 1b O 
Real del Monte... ... 2,554 10.00......... 700,| Sta. Maria deGaud. | 2,500) 10.00/ 145) «155 | Ivanhoe Gold Corp. W. Australi 1,000,000} 500 | 40 |Jan., 193/ 9 5 0 ‘9 15 0 
Santa Anay An., avia- | Miscellaneous. | K és *son’ i= “i ri 4 ‘ +. a 4 
| . ml algurli, g.,W. Australia. 120,000 | 1 0 0 2 6 |Oct., 1902 4l 3 413 9 
COTA... ss sereerenee 1,800, .... . 30 35,| BartolomedeMedina| 2,000 1.50 3 75 | Lake View Cons., g., W. Australia 250,000 | 1 0 0 | 5 0 | Nov., 1901 - 2 6 3 6 3 
Santa Anay An.,avia-| eal ee a te eee 10,000; 3.00 255 260 | Mt, Lyell M. & R. I, c., Tasmania......| 825,000 | 3 0 0 | 10 |Dec, 102| 2 8 9 2 3 
seer er eseeesrcosee oe -eere - a q 6 
un Goviredie 7 ku. || _ chuca)........ +... 230] 285 Waihi, New — eae, gr 412 100/26 Dee, ime} 6 13 5 39 
BIBS cs ccaics sees 9,600, ...... 7 §| La Reina (Chihua-| le Senn mrs ce ee , ania > re iy 
Sta. Gertrudis y A | | oe rae Rua Pr Ass eset i i 2 s ; 
aviadora......... 28,800, 1.00, 80|—8034|| Naica (Chihuahua). °| 6,600). 2212.: | Migwone Gold Colas Bide 8 --| Ze | 300 1 28 [Nove to] eas 8 9 TB 
ganto Tomas Apostol Natividad. (Oaxaca) ° | Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields... |... 242° 000 100113 |Nov. 192] 2 2 6 25 0 
aviadoras. ......... 5,100 ...... 3) 4 SYINdere.:....5..05-. 6.00} 550/650 | Ooregum, g., Colar Fields.............. 171,500 | 100 | 13 |Dec, 102|/ 110 0 12 6 
San Felipe de Jesus, Natividad (Oaxaca) Ooregum, pref., g., Colar Ficlas.....|. 120,000 10 0 13 |Dec.. 1902 118 9 eS 
aviadora.........+- GOON Sssccleisscics | 36 aviadas............ | 4.00 500 560 | a ee ? | ; : - 
San Felipe de Jesus, | San Francisco Hac...| 6,000) 1.00 40 50 | Angelo, g, Transvaal... 275,000 | 1 0 0 | 6 O |Jan., 193| 7 7 6 7122 6 
SR a> ese 1,200)...... ettanss 20; Se Eee Huantla iid | British South Africa..........-.---.-.-. {5,000,000 | 1 0 0 | rts | May, | 37 8 8 8 9 
' ares ” < | 3 Ee Amastn venice Peis keseheiss osiaxa paca ape Copper, 8. Africa................. 600,000 | 2 0 0 2 3 ec., 1902 212 6 217 6 
Trompillo......... 1,200, 12.00 890 900, | Union Hacienda... ... 3,000) 5.00 285 330 | Cape Copper, pref,, 8, Africa........... 150,00 | 200 | 23 |Dec, 102| 3 2 6 3 7 6 
) — Gity and Sub'n (New) ¢. Tranavaai...|1.99000 | 40 9 | 29 |aug. ime | ¢ 1 3 6 1B 3 
2 : a : i rown Reef, g., transvaal.............. s | cu., t 0 
: : * Values are in Mexican currency. | De Beers Con., d., pref., Cape Colony. | 2,000,000 | 210 0 | 10 0 | Jan., 19003 | 19 12 6 19 15 0 
— Be MIs 5 co cncccnsscocesence 2,100,000 | 210 0 | 12 Jan., 1903 | 22 3 9 22 6 83 
| East Rand Estates, Transvaal......... 400,000 | 1 0 O |........ Kad . 5 li 3 5 1B 9 
SAN FRANCISCO (By Telegraph). | Ferrelva g Tremevend es 77222:| “goo | 180 |20°6 [Jane Img] a 0 0 af 10 0 
ie aol a il Geldenhuis Est., g., Transvaal.......... 200,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 |Feb., 1903 617 6 7 0 0 
Name of | ee Fobra | Seals tear | Mea | 8 8 | a [Rs | for Ok 
Name 0 ompany. —_———— } y , a » &., Transvaal........... 4 2D, ‘ 5 > 
; | 9, 9, aia : », | Jagersfontein, d., Orange F. 8.......... 1,000,000 | 5 0 0 | 6 0 |Nov., 1899! 17 6 27 2 6 
pecs Ls bl eg Ne ere —. +, ae Perasaaanacasas’esey == : : : 5 . quly. = , 15 : : : 0 
Belcher. ........+.. e alae BN itis icin.» Ucacsheanil 12 6 | tee ee eee . 3 oe : 3 $ 
Best & Belcher. 2:75 | 2:95 |\Mexican... 2.77.1. Coosa iw) wh. ist es ie Belin: $s 3 
Caledonia. ...... awe se)-s 2.00 2.05 \|Occidental MOM Kensoss a8caueeeis -56 50 od % Chan oe Transvaal Behe 100000 | 100 | 3 0 |Feb.. 1903 5 17 6 6 2 ; 
Challenge CoM...... oo. ccesscenee 56 BE aiedisk.c sharanedeivhadingee | 2.30 [eines aa 500000 | 200120 |Sunc, 102/217 6 $ 2 6 
BNE 5 siseninss sears hacen 43 ‘oO —aepeinengpemeenimatcede Ties tee ee a Seek 00° tea ltein eel ae e223 
IIE vise sd coenesisecaba, sed 1.25 1,25 Ic ies . 63 -58 | Rand Min 8 me gaa Tah. 448,989 5 0 40 |Aug. 1902/0 00 un 2 8 
Ren OR WES ccsekcdac <osusees|) Oe 2.05 |/Savage . sas ce desasaacaout 63 A a eee onmeme|soo lee |e” melbeuve ae 
a Se ee re ae 04 04 (eer I AGMAEM EE SS ccvssaees 95 -97 | Robinson Die >, g,, Transvaal......... 950,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | May. 1899 5 7 6 5 10 0 
ee = = Utah Cons. so ruseveecess sree] 1:33 | 1:38 | Rose Deep, Transvaal..... ...000. | 425,000 10 0 111 Feb, 4,103 | 9 5 0 9 10 0 
EET SPOR ONCE SISS Fe . “on a ts COCs earevecorerseers - -2® | Salisbury, g., Transvaal............. 4 93,000 0 20 ar., 1399 26 0 3. 6 6 
Hale & Norcross... ......-++.++++- 1.20 1.20 | Yellow Tacket.....666. cee vc eeee ees 56 -93 | Sheba, g., Transvaal... ...... ......-- 1,075,000 | 1 0 0 6 |July, 1898; 1 5 0 16 3 
Wemwer, Transvaal. .. .......... ve 80,000 | 100 | |July, 19022) 13 5 0 13 15 O 
Ee Ee EES KH CEES RTS RAED OES ONE A 86-0 re HE KH ORES fone seedvsiel aescessces beaseisss ep co opecccoccce rae ee aire ‘ae 
Marconia Lcrteetees feeeeeeeee bese see leeens ae aor Be as ‘ 
SALT LAKE CITY.* Feb. 6. | —__—- ia 
a = a 2 a e.—Copper. a. —Diamonds. &.—Gold. i. —Lead. 8.—Silver. 
Name of ‘ar | is of | Par . | 2 oO be hie es a eee ae 
Company | Shares. jyqi| High | Tow | Sales. | Company. | Shares. Vai |High | Low ae LONDON. (By Cab/e).* 
Ajax 300,000} $10.30 | .27 4! M. Washington)... oo] +3: 0436} .0434| 1,000 ae Te i ee eS 
- Butler.. 500,000; 1 . 06! ni. 500 | eo oe 2511.50 |1.50 | 200 Name of Company. Feb. 4. Feb. 10 Name of Company Feb. 4. Feb. 10. 
Bullion-Beck . BNO TN stsusie: banccccilhy castes May Day.. 25) .16 | .15 4,300 —— 
California ...... 300,000; 1 23,500||N. ¥. Bonanza..|..........|.... .24 .15%4| 43,700 £. s. &, ££ ¢. ot oe Oe er 2 
Carisa..........| 500,000) 1 300 MGs paencb ocsnes ¢ MOONEE.) « <ncnss sora 5 15 (0 5 i7 6 ||JohannesburgInvest...| 3 10 0 3 3 9 
Century ........ 150,000; 1 500 6| .27 2546 3,850 | British South Africa..... 3 8 9 3 8 9 Modderfontein.......... m3 Cs 10 18 «(9 
Con. Mercur.... | 1,000,000) 6 A 4,620 1| .12%| .12% TD | Ca IG 06s ceccccce ee 110 9 ; es Rand Mines.............. moss i 3 9 
AMEN 60s csasee. stay eenaerateas 3. 2 3,396 1; .19%| .14 seen | Con. Gold-Fields. oat US te oe 8 0 0 ||Rio Tinto com .......... 4513 9 6 0 0 
Daly-Judge..... 300,000 2,070 10)..... Basi amatieee De Beers Con. - oh a 22 0 O ||Simmer & Jack.......... 116 3 1 Ww O 
Daly-West..... 180,000 1,105 ||Uncle Sam, Con iacuxclgcdacumieseoans | East Rand.. ‘ eS 63 S OS WGN, 6.5. cencsaee acxash (ae ee $26 
Grand Central..| 250,000 1,900 ||Victor ......... tse 20 9,600 | Jagersfontein. BE Git MPO dO pactancincatins ‘ce dscdev acu 
Semmes ; conan | itaeaeh Nnwaieca Nedawaaae |Wabash . Seidl eeestee |... | 22836] .2634 5,400 | 
BEING. ...0.00 bsesnasss 05 04%" * 14,900 ||Yankee Con....|"""500,00(} “1| (38 | °36 2,700 | * Furnished by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 
All mines arein Utah. *By our Special Correspondent. Total sales, 142,991 shares. Ts. oe 
_ PARIS. Jan. 21. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.* Feb. 7. | | Capital | Par | Latest Prices. 
eee | NameofCompany. | Country. Product. Stock. |value.| divs. Opening. |Ol osing 
: ae | | Par |___Prices. Pict Capital | Par Prices. _ — _ + eae = ie ie, ; 9 
near Stock. | Val. |Bid. | Ask. om Stock. | Val. |"“Bid. |_ ask. | Boleo aa a Lower Cal.....|COpper......--/ecgae-caa| 500 176.00 | 1,200.00] 1,270.00 
a ed Se oa ea d’Or.. es Ye | ee 3,375,000} 25 | 3.75 24.00 22.50 
Am.-Neitie, Colo. — sio | $0.50] $0.70 | Columbia Lead, Mo $500,000 1011.00] 12.50 by 'Brit. Col’mb..|Gold..........!] “"250,000} 25 |........ 6.50| 6.66 
Catherine Lead, Mo. '500, 000 | 10 1.50} — 3.00|| Con, Coal, I 500,000) 100 _— .... | Huanchaca. .... OD. wa: ta |Bolivia........ ae 40,000,000} 125 | 5.00 85.50 87.25 
Central ( foal & Gs... 1,875,000) 100 66.25) 67. 60) Doe Run Lead Co. :| 1, 500,000 | 98, '00| 120.00 | | Metaux, Cie. Fran. de......| France........ Metal dealers..| 25,000,000) 500 | 22.50 450.00 458.00 
Central ©. & C., pt. 1,875.000) 100 .70 Granite Bimet., Mt. 1,000,000) ‘0 ls E.G2] 2.37 | MIGKOL... or sccoccccoecserers IN. Caled‘nia. .|Nickel 15,000,000] 250 | 22.50 445.00! 463.00 
Central Lead, Mo.. 1, 000,000! 10 130.00} 135. -do| St. Joe Lead, Mo.. 6, 000, ,000) 10 15.50 17.00 Rebecca Goa \Colo’do, U. We MS sss cess 5,000,000 SP [esenecas 1.00 1.00 
— | Vielle Montagne pieaweasueoad \Be ies sss Er 9,000,000 30 | 30.00 617.00 620.00 
* From our Special Correspondent. | _ lei 5 | 
TORONTO, ONT.* Feb. 9. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* a aa ea 
, | Name of __ fall Prices. iSales ame of | |Par) Prices. tjaten 
— = ‘ b sdieeieemerree ’ a Sales. 
ame and Location |_| Feb.% | Feb. 4. | Feb.6. | Feb.6. | Feb.7. | Feb.% |. | —— val) High. | Low. "i ompany __|** | High. | “Low. 
of Company. eS. ae oo Sl a AE ee Ln a A oo cca wrevic “nl .08 04 Granby Smelter. 550 410 
ieatineccneeppaiiaeninagttt a eee Se eee). ad | Cariboo (Me. K.)..0-..-) 1) oi "16 Mountain Lion. . 48 | i 
Am. All | | ceeds | Cariboo (Hyd.)....... . | 16 ues ‘0 § : en. 5 
an: Sea, Maia teas | $8 re ped aslad deo lded bake onatal MOteKt ih akaals wena Ree eo eee | 4] 36 3% * 3'600!| Nova sot sa pecs iW ivs Pais 
mbria iron, Pa... | : | 28 | Crows Nest, C... .....- 100 300 Oe 345. 22 : 5 
bria Steet, = | 0 3 e aig 1°95” 34 a5. |....°'| eae 514 1355 | Sensiainn Donk, com...| 100, 130%} 129 :|| Rambler Cariboo. 1| ‘35 TR icesnets 
Penn. St eel, pfd...... | 100 91 ’356 | Yominion 8. & I........ 100} 5334] 54 Republic 1} .07%| .06 3,000 
k S., pace =: 256 aig ig 24 246 Bs 1,535 | Dominion 8. & I., pref.| 100). ......|........|.e-s. St. Eugene 1} .40 o27 fee eee 
United Gas’, Pi .<. 50115 | 4°630 | Fairview..............++ 1} .05%| 04 Virtue. .... .... 1} .09 06 
Warwick I. & Steel...:| 10)......1...... 636|...... ah GUE fess lenescd Syxi.....- | Br 5 GN CNMI ocx carccecevetsct 1)‘ 03%] .0234).... | War Eagle Con......... 1936] 17 
*Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 8,7% shares. ——| *Standard Stock and Mining Exchange. Total sales 19,500 shares. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(See also Market Reviews.) 


ae 








ABRASIVES— Cust.Meas. Price. |BARIUM Cust.Meas. Price. 

Carborundum, f.o.b. Niagara Oxide, Am. hyd. cryst...... Ib. $0.02% 

Falls, Powd., F.FF.FFF. Ib. $0.08| Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) ..... “* 02 
Grainne .cccccccccccccccce - -10 |BARYTES— 

Corundum, N. C. .......+.-- = -07@.10 Am. Crude, No. 1 ......... sh.ton 9.00 
Chester, Mass. ........- ™ -04% @.05 Crade, No. 2 ...... meee 8.00 
Barry’s Bay, Ont. ....... © 07% @.09% Crade, No. 8 ....... ives eo 7.75 

Mont., car-lots, f.0.b., Chicago ‘‘ -07@.07% German, gray ........ poeee 14.50 

Crushed Steel, f.o.b. Pitts- Snow white ........ ‘ee 17.00 

DUY ..cccccccsccsccece - -0514 BAUXITE—Ga. or Ala.Mines: 

Emery, Turkish flour in kegs “ -03% First Grade ........ ....--lg.ton 5.50 
Grains, in kegs ....--- "; -05@.05% Second grade ....... a 4.75 
eats SON, Se ~~~ ad 03% | BISMUTH—Subnitrate ...... Ib. 1.40 
Genina, Se Qege ------- ——_- Subcarbonate ............+- +s 1.65 

Chester flour, in kegs.... ‘‘ -034%4 ; 
Grains, in kegs .....-- = .05@.05% |BITUMEN—"B” ...........-+ 03% 
Peekskill, f.o.b. Easton, a Suecssauuds ee -= .05 
Pa., flour, in kegs ... “ PET TIE AME kocsnceesessensss - 02% @.02% 
Grains, in kegs .....-- ss FO oo peeves “074% @.07% 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.; Ab- Po Z 
bott (Turkey) .....- Ig.ton 26.50@30.00 |BROMINE 35 
Kuluk (Turkey) ....-- ss 22.00@24.00 CADMIUM—Metallic ........ = 1.40 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr... “* 26.00} Sulphate ...........ee.e0- 100 Ibs. 2.00@2.50 

Garnet, as per quality ..... sh.ton 25.00@35.00 |CALCIUM—Acetate, gray .... ‘“‘ 1.30 

Pumice Stone, Am. Powd .. 1b. -01% @.02 ‘“* brown.... “ .90 
Italian, powdered ....... - -014% | Carbide, ton lots f.o.b. Ni- 

Lump, per quality ...... - -04@.40 agara Falls, N. Y., for 
Rottenstone, ground .....-- ‘02% @.04% Jersey City, N. J...... sh.ton 70.00 
Lump, per quality ..... re -06@.20| Carbonate, ppt. .......... . Ib. .05 

Rouge, per quality .....-- si es TORMOEEP vcnse<sesnkesn sect 100 Ibs -70@.90 

Steel Emery,f.c.b.Pittsburg. ‘‘ 07 CEMENT— 

ACIDS— Portland, Am., 400 Ibs..... bbl. 1.70@1.90 

Boracic, crystals .......--- -10%@.11 Foreign ....-+e++.eee0s be 1.65@2.25 
Powdered ...... Sobsnoned ved -114%@.11% **Rosendale,’’ 300 Ibs ...... - 75 

Carbonic, liquid gas ...... P 12% Slag cement, imported .... ‘“* 1.65 

Chromic, crude ......--+--+ - -20 | CERESINE— 

Hydrofluoric, 30% ....-++-- re -03| Orange and Yellow ........ Ib. 12% 
4BJo ceeeccecccceesceecrs -05| White ......... a era es 13% 
UE ckcnatanscexsanciat«s . -11 | CHALK—Lump, bulk ....... sh.ton 2.50 

Sulphurous, liquid anby. Ppt. per quality .......... Ib. -03% @.06 
f.0.b. Bound Brook, N.J. “ -06 |CHLORINE—Liquid ......... 30 

ALCOHOL—Grain ......-. «+ gal. 2.48@2.45| Water ............. ces eae 10 

Refined wood 95@97% ....- - -60@.65 |\CHROME ORE— 

Purified ......-ceeeeeeeee - 1.20@1.50 (50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y. ..lg.ton 24.75 
ALUM—Lunmp ........--- --.-100 Ibs. 1.75 Bricks f.o.b. Pittsburg .... M 175.00 

Re oc scekeksekenees - 1.80 |CLAY, CHINA—Anm. com., ex- 

PwemGereh  occccceccvcvcsss > 3.00 eS ee 8.00 

Chrome, com’l .........-. oo = 2.75@8.00 | Am. best, ex-dock, N. Y. .. ‘“* 9.00 

ALUMINUM— English, common ......... ** 12.00 

Nitrate ..... SS eubeseeeees eae 1.50 Best grade ............. - 17.00 

Oxide, com’l, common ..... “ .06% | Fire Clay, ordinary ..... .--8b.ton 4.25 
Best cccoccccce senpeaoe -20 Best... seeeeeeeseeeeee 6.00 
Sh ag “ .80 Slip Clay bonensecessoosnsce ™ 5.00 
Hydrated ...........+++-100 Ibs, 2.69 |COAL TAR PITCH..........gal. .08 

a COBALT—Carbonate ........ Ib. 1.75 

Sulphate, pure .......++-- 1.50@2.00 Nitrate =e ap 

Com’l ...... Se 1.50@2.00 EREePebeseebheeters . 
GERD SEEEE actkivccesecese ™ 2.26@2.30 
AMMONIA— CT « baesrceesdsssecsses ™ 2.28@2.40 

Aqua, 16° .....c.cccccccce Ib. -03 Smalt, blue ordinary .... ‘“* -06 
SBP Lixesnccccesbesuaees 03% ee tae - 
BUF copesesienessesconne 03% | COPPERAS—in bulk ........100 Ibs. 42% 
ee seeccceces PP RNS co ciccksessscrcreen 47% 

AMMONIUM— COPPER—Carbonate ........ Ib. -18@.19 

Carbonate, lump .....--++. “* PUREE 2 MED Secpesensassiasene ™ 25 
Powdered .....+seeee0-- “* -OSfi| Nitrate, crystals .......... “ 85 

Muriate ......cccccsccesee “* rs a OR BRITE: ocassicscccsee ™ -19 
SARE accasstconssessssen © PEPE FEES  Snnccessocsceseve -06% 

Nitrate, white pure (99%). ‘“* -12 |EXPLOSIVES— ..........0- 

Phosphate, com’] ........-. “* -69| Blasting powder, A........25 lb. keg -65 
Pure ..+--+++ seeeee cocee “f -12| Blasting powder, B........ “ 1.40 

ANTIMONY—Glass.......... “ -80@.40 PE,” Acsovessices BD 25 

ee PRED cacssiconceess .05%@.06| ‘“‘Rackarock’’ B............ “ -18 
Powdered, ordinary ...... ‘* .05%@.07%| Judson R.R. powder ...... “ -10 

Oxide, com’! white, 95% ... “* .09%, | Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- 

Com’l white, 95%........ “* 1 SED cxscesnaasssscenes 13 
Com’) GTAF ceccccccccccce 07 (30% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘* 14 
Sulphuret, com’l .......+-+. “* -16 (40% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘* 15 
ARSENIC—White powd. .... ‘*  .02%@.03% (50% nitro-glycerine) .... “* -16% 
BERS csscnscesnbhssseneses: -06% @.07 (60% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘ 18 
ASPHALTUM— (75% nitro-glycerine) .... ‘* 21 
- Glycerine for ultro, (32-2- 
Ventura, Cal. .............8h.ton 82.00 10° Be.) = - 
ee seccccccccs ID, 01%Q.08% EMS PRPP ESSE ee 138% @.13% 
a FELDSPAR—Ground ........8h.ton 8.00@9.00 
Egyptian, crude ........... -054% @.06 FLINT PEBBLES—Dan. Best.lg.ton ed 
Trinidad, refined .........8h.ton 35.60 innah: ead . . i a 
San Valentino (Italian) ...lg.ton 16.00 , beneEPerkereee <5 
FLUORSPAR— 
Seyssel (French), mastic ..sh.ton 21.00 A } ist 4 » 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary .. Ib. .03 ee ae Beene 32 35em jane 14.40 
Select ...... seeeeue ccnel oe -03% 2d grade .....+-++++.+- 13.90 
Gravel and crushed, Ist gr ‘‘ 13.40 
BARIUn— REED cesceesceussss 12.40 
Carb. Lump, 80@90% ....8h.ton 25.00@27.50 Ground, 1st grade ...... 17.90 
92@VB% .....2-02-0-e “* 26.00@29.00} Ground, 24 grade ....... “4 16.60 
Powdered, 80@90% ...... Ib. -01%@.02) Foreign, lump ............ “  8.00@12.00 
Chloride, com’] ............LOOIbs. 1.6744@1.76 Ground .......cesee005. “*  11.50@14.00 
Chem. pure CTFSt wccccece Ib. 05 FULLER’S EARTH—Lump .100 Ibs. 15 
Nitrate, powdered ......... “* 05% | Powdered ..........ceee008 .80 











eee eeeeeree 






















Cust.Meas. Price. |PAINTS AND COLORS— Cust.Meas. Price, 

GRAPHITE—Am. f.o.b. Prov- Motallic, DrOWN ...:20000% sh.ton $19.00 
idence, R. I., lump....sh.ton $8.00 RAIN Md Ahn Ree “ 16.00 
Pulverized .....ecseeee0s 30.00} Ocher, Am. common ....... “ 9.25@10.00 

German, com. pulv......... lb. .014%@.01% * a ES OnE aa cesses“ ~— 21,25@25.00 
Best pulverized ..........- = -01% @.02 Dutch, washed .......... Ib. 04% 

Ceylon, common pulv...... «02% @.03% French, washed ......... “ .01%@.01% 
Best pulverized ......... “ -04@.08| Orange mineral, Am....... “ 07%, @.08 

Ttallian, Mal¥. .ccccccesccce - -01ffi Foreign, as to make .... “ 08% @.11y 

GYPSUM—Ground ........-- sh.ton 8.00@8.50| Paris green, pure, bulk.... 10% @.11 
Fertilizer ..... sehen beSe - 7.00 Red lead, American ..... 05% @.08 
Rock ......+. sonccccccce lg.ton 4.00 Foreign .....ccccccccecee * 08% @.08 

English and French ........ a 14.00@16.00| Turpentine, spirits ....... gal. .66%,@.07 

INFUSORIAL EARTH—Gr'd. White lead, Am., dry..... - Ib. .04%)@.04y 

American best ........-- —— 20.00 American, in oil ...... «+ “05% @.05% 

French ......++++- sees eeeee ea 37.50 Poreign, fo O81. ......025. * .06% @.090% 

GOFMAN 22... .cccccsccces - 40.00} Zinc, white, Am., ex dry.. “ 04% @.04% 

IODINE—Crude .............100 lbs. 2.45 American, red seal ...... “ 06% 

TRON—Muriate .........-++05 lb. -05 Green seal ............ o 

Nitrate, com’l] ....ccccccces - 01% Foreign, red seal, dry...“ 05% @.084, 
THUG cccccccccccescccccs “* -04 Green seal, dry ....... “06% @.094 

Oxide, pure copperas color. ‘* -05@.10 | POTASH 
Purple-brown ......... pacer -02| Caustic, ordinary .......... “04% @.04% 
Vaemetiam G08 ..ccvcccsses m -01@.01% ee on 06% 
PRES ci ssrecs eter “ .01@.03 | POTASSIUM— 

KAOLIN—(See China Clay.) Bicarbonate cryst ......... “ 08Y% 
KRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) Powdered or gran. ......  ‘¢ 14 
LEAD—aAcetate, white ...... ” -08@.08% Bichromate, Am. .......... oa 08% @.08y, 
Brown ......-. eave - “ — ,06@.06%| Scotch ................. “08% @.09 
Nitrate, com’] ........+. ais -0614 MUROD so ho chie ences a “ ‘2 
i: Ge cai vida tsawesss “ 08%! Carbonate (80@85%) ..... ls ean 
LIME—Com., abt. 250 Ibs... bbl. 90] Chromate ................. a: 
Finishing ..... ecccccccecce -90| Cyanide (98@99%) ........ .20@.21% 

MAGNESITE—Greece. Ratntt ..... te eeeeeeeeeeesslg.ton 9.05 

Crude (95%) ...cscccceeees lg.ton 6.00@6.50 | Manure salt, 20% .........100 Ibs. a 

Calcined ........0eeeeeeee sh.ton 17.50@18.00 D’le Manure Salt,48@53% “ 112 

Bricks Sooesecsecenncs OE 170.00| Muriate, 80@85% .......... np 

Am. Bricks, f.o.b. Pittsburg ‘* 175.00 a CRC 188 

MAGNESIUM— Permanganate ............ Ib. 09% @.10 

Carbonate, light, fine pd... Ib. -05| Prussiate, yellow .......... '13@ 13% 
BOCES ....0ccccccesseees 7 .07@.09 a i a 

Chloride, com’] .......++++. si -01% Sulphate, 90% ............100lbs. = 

1 DER ccsecedasscssesess * -20 96% Scaebevereastuuccn. Me 214 
Nitrate ....... cesensescecs ** -60| sylvanit heaibei esi ede 39% 
Sulphate ..... seseeeesseees100 Ibs. .75@.95 |QUARTZ—(See Silica). 89) 

MANGANESE—Powdered, SALT—N. Y. com. fin ; 

70@75% binoxide ...... Ib. .01%@.01%| N. yY. agricultural r - ppt’ : oe 
Crude pow’d. SALTPETR = 7 
75@85% binoxide ...... “ .01%@.02%| Refined . ee ae a —_— 
85@90% binoxide ...... “ .02%@.03% |SILICA—Best foreign ..... flit a aan = 
90@95% binoxide ...... “08% @.05% | Ground quarts, ord .......-sh.ton  @.00Q800 

Carbonate .....eseecseeesee “* -16@.20 WE Ssabewnssesveseccccg 12.00@13.00 

Chloride ....cccccccscccess -04| Lump quartz ..... array as 2.50@4.00 

Ore, 50%, Foreign .........unit -18@-19| Glass I i. on 
Domestic .ccccccccccccee -30 SILVER—Chloride enero a 

MARBLE—Flour ............8h.ton 6.00@7.00| Nitrate ................... « : 

MERCURY—Bichloride ...... 1b. Be ME nig iia 

MICA—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse..sh.ton 33.00@38.00 | soprym— reer -85@1.10 
DED: awddsnwsvecsncnses» lb. -00% @.02 ee ssaravevensesse Ib. 06% 

“s RA: snekdsdwens °” 

Sheets, N. C., 2x4 in....... “A = eaedn a eee a 
BEB In.cccccccce eocccecee . German oe 1.70@1.90 
GUE Bhscsssessescavesens ” 1.60} Peroxide ................. Ib ae 
BAAR oa ciesecenusciness.°* 2.00 wheaphate tteceecerecceeee “ 02% @.02% 

os SNEED s0cccesics sd 
OxB Im.cccccccccsccccccecs 3.00 Silicate, cone. .... peta “ 09% 

MINERAL WOOL— PT tskestniccnsesvance “ol 

Slag, ordinary ............sh.ton 19.00 | Sulphate, com’l ...........1001b. .75@82% 
« 25.00 DEMEEIED Ssisk er esdessedees Mis 01% 
Selected .......+0eeeeeee aeuiie cumenes "ee" D. On 

Rock, ordinary .......... 32.00 |SULPHUR—Roll .......... 12100 Ibs. “1.85 

MEE: covccevssssccsss 40.00 ad Riebeadeshasbeseues #° 1.90 

NICKEL Oxide, No. 1....... Ib. 1.00 |p Ob. 0. tot mob pe 238 
CR sékbbantwessencese -60/ N. Y., Fibrous, best ...... 10.20 
DE ccscerecierenvene .20@.21| French, best .............100 Ibs. 1.25 
OILS—Black, reduced 29 gr.: . ao eat “ 1.62% 
25@30, cold test ........gal .11%@-12%| on barrels 0117777777777 OBE = 

15, cold test ...eeereeeee “*  12%@.12% |FIN—Crystals 20000000000021 ap, “22 
EOD  sasvascscsescasesss ™ -134%@.13% seecserccccccccccese 45 

TE .11@.12 EO eI ree, ntteseees .  22508.0 

P ’ . pure .... -07@.09% 

Cylinder, dark steam ref.... ‘ .10%@.11% | Carbonate, ppt. ...........  “ 08 
Dark, filtered ........... “  .15%@.17% aa solution, com’l.... ‘ 02% 
Light, filtered .......... * 16%@.19| Dust ean seteeeeee 04%. @.04% 
Extra cold test .......-.  .27%@.81%| Sulphate 200 «eee ree 

Gasoline, 86°@90° ........ “* -15@.20 

Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°..bbl. 9.05 THE RARE EARTHS. 

“Stove” ..cccccccccccesee Sal. 12% 

Linseed, domestic raw .... “ .45@.46 |BORON—Nitrate ........... Ib. $1.50 
SEE chcahisdiiedetusess: @ .48 | CALCIUM—Tungstate 
Calcutta, raw ........... ae 75 (Scheelite) ........... “ -60 

OZOKERITE ............-+++ Ib. 114% |CERIUM—Nitrate .......... 10.00 
PAINTS AND COLORS— : DIDYMIUM—Nitrate ........ “ 85.00 
Chrome green, common .... “ .05 ERBIUM—Nitrate .......... 49.00 
SR. en ae. .1¢ |GLUCINUM—Nitrate ........ - 20.00 
Yellow, common ........ “ 10% LANTHANUM—Nitrate ..... “ 8.00 
Re ee a i 25 |LITHIUM—Nitrate ......... om. -60 

Lampblack, com’l ......... “ 04% |STRONTIUM—Nitrate ...... lb. 07@.97% 
AMER: cckscscskecesees _ 07 |THORIUM—Nitrate 49@50%. “* 4.50 

Litharge, Am. pow’d ......  “ 04% @.05% URANIUM—Nitrate ......... oz -B 
English flake ........... “ 08% @.08% YTTRIUM—Nitrate ......... Ib. 40.00 
Glassmakers’ “ .07% @.08 ZIRCONIUM—Nitrate ....... “ 8.00 


a  ————— 


Nore.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade dis counts. 
additions which they may consider advisable. 


Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
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